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PREFACE 


This book attempts to trace the evolution of the right in the 
United States, and to make clear the place the right has held 
and the role it has played since the Second World War. As the 
general crisis of capitalism has grown more acute, the right has 
become more active in the political life of the USA, emerging as 
a significant influence on the social climate of the country. 

The rightist camp is a hodgepodge of sometimes antagonistic 
organizations and groups. But despite their social, class, national, 
and religious differences rightists are united by a number of com¬ 
mon traits. 

In the realm of foreign policy rightists are characterized by 
an extremely negative attitude toward peaceful coexistence and 
businesslike cooperation with the socialist countries, toward de¬ 
tente, and toward the liberation movement among oppressed 
nations. As the Report of the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union to the 26th Party Congress 
points out: 

“Visibly more active of late are the opponents of detente, of 
limiting armaments, and of improving relations with the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. 

“Adventurism and a readiness to gamble with the vital inte¬ 
rests of humanity for narrow and selfish ends—this is what has 
emerged in a particularly bare-faced form in the policy of the 
more aggressive imperialist circles. With utter contempt for the 
rights and aspirations of nations, they are trying to portray the 
liberation struggle of the masses as ‘terrorism.’ Indeed, they have 
set out to achieve the unachievable—to set up a barrier to the 
progressive changes in the world, and to again become the rulers 
of the peoples’ destiny.” 1 

The American right marches in the vanguard of the enemies 
of detente and peaceful coexistence. 

In the sphere of domestic politics they reject social maneuver¬ 
ing, which is the grand strategy of modern state-monopoly cap- 


italism, in favor of a strengthening of police repression, an 
intensification of the coercive functions of the bourgeois state 
and the military. Anti-liberalism, unwillingness to undertake 
reforms, hostility to those who stand for civil rights and to 
unions, unreasoning resistance to any sort of limitation on the 
economic and social policies of the ruling class, advocacy of 
total non-interference with the interests of private property—this 
is, in general terms, the domestic policy platform of the Amer¬ 
ican right. 

Rightists attack, on the one hand, the working class, the 
unions, and the Communist Party, the principal groups demand¬ 
ing radical social and economic change, and on the other hand, 
the government, liberal groups, and those representatives of the 
ruling class who, as a result of the present balance of forces 
within the nation and in the international arena, are at times 
forced to make concessions to the working people. 

The more moderate right-wing politicians and ideologues 
sometimes mask the unequivocal demands of the extremists with 
talk about states’ rights, the decentralization of federal power 
and the fight against government bureaucracy, shoring up indi¬ 
vidual responsibility, respect for the law, for tradition, and for 
religion, patriotism, resistance to totalitarian trends in govern¬ 
ment, etc. But all of their words cannot hide the fact that right¬ 
ists represent those forces in American society that are ready 
to use “the method of force, the method which rejects all conces¬ 
sions to the labour movement, the method of supporting all the 
old and obsolete institutions, the method of irreconcilably reject¬ 
ing reforms.” 2 

Rightist ideology, with its homage to the principle of govern¬ 
ment non-interference in social and economic relations, is rooted 
deep in American history; it goes back to the time of the first 
settlers, for whom (as Karl Marx put it) “the practical applica¬ 
tion of right to liberty” meant “man’s right to private property.”* 
This was the ideology of the progressive, ascendant bourgeoisie, 
eager to enjoy the advantages of a free market. This class was 
well suited by a government whose functions were limited to 
creating favorable conditions for the development of private 
initiative and individual success and ensuring domestic peace 
and the security of the nation. 

In their own time these ideas expressed the revolutionary 
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aspirations of the bourgeoisie and coincided with the demands 
of social progress. But the concept of free enterprise, because of 
its class limitations, has now been taken up by the right to jus¬ 
tify stagnation, routinism, militant bourgeois individualism, and 
reaction. There is a logical connection between demanding a 
laissez-faire policy toward business and rejecting social and 
economic reform, attacking the rights and freedoms of citizens, 
repudiating unions, and perpetuating racism. 

These characteristic right-wing trends appeared back at the 
beginning of this century, when the largest industrial and finan¬ 
cial corporations, in the guise of the National Association of 
Manufacturers (NAM), put up a furious resistance to govern¬ 
ment social and economic measures. Later, in the 30s, the 
NAM, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and the 
American League of Liberty took up arms against every social 
and economic project under Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal that 
met, in any degree, the demands of the working people. Increas¬ 
ing the role of government in society and the economy ran 
counter to capitalist individualism; it threw the captains of 
American industry into a panic. 

During the Second World War and afterwards American 
monopolies made huge profits through government orders and 
subsidies; their attitude toward government regulation of the 
US economy changed. Then came the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution, the search for new energy sources, and the 
intensification of the struggle between communism and capital¬ 
ism; under these conditions big capital no longer questioned the 
necessity of cooperating with the federal government. The only 
question was in which direction it should be developed. 

The business partnership between big capital and government 
(to personify the state-monopoly stage of capitalism’s develop¬ 
ment) led to the coalescence of the financial oligarchy with the 
government machine and strengthened the monopolies’ influence 
in every area of national life. The petty and middle bourgeoisie 
were now faced with an assault on their interests by the com¬ 
bined forces of the monopolies and the government. As the class 
struggle intensifies some members of these groups, with their 
deep attachment to the institutions of private property, tend 
more and more to adopt a rightist position. Their spokesmen 
demand not only that the rule of big capital be limited but also 
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that unions be weakened as far as possible, collective-bargaining 
agreements nullified, minimum-wage laws repealed, and govern¬ 
ment expenditures for social needs (which they directly asso¬ 
ciate with tax pressure) sharply reduced. 

The comparatively favorable economic climate of the war and 
postwar years and the industrial boom of the 60s brought 
about a rapid growth of the petty bourgeoisie and heightened 
the conservative mood in its ranks. 

American ultra-rightists made use of the petty-bourgeois dis¬ 
like of the monopolies’ domination of the economy and politics 
and of the government’s state-monopolist methods, which smacked 
of a “collectivism” alien to individualistic private enterprise. 
They were able to rally petty-bourgeois elements and the non¬ 
monopolist bourgeoisie to their standard; they created a mass 
movement associated with the names of reactionary politicians 
such as Barry Goldwater and George Wallace. 

The economic development of the USA was marked by rela¬ 
tively late development of the South and West; because of this 
it was primarily the financiers of the East, centered in Wall 
Street, who allied themselves with the government. As a result 
the Southern and Western monopolist coalitions, which emerged 
considerably later, found themselves outside the structure of the 
existing machinery of state-monopolism. Wall Street was their 
rival. The “new” capital of the West and South adheres, like 
the ultra-rightists, to the ideology of government non-interfer¬ 
ence in social and economic relations, and thus gravitates to 
the politics of the right. Ultra-rightism found strong allies in 
the enormously wealthy families of the South and West; it be¬ 
came a powerful political force. 

As a rule the influence of the right on the ruling class of the 
USA as a whole and on the government’s domestic and foreign 
policies increases significantly at those times when the historical 
fates of the world’s nations come to dramatic turning points. 
Thus the ruling class of the USA and the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson responded to the revolutionary fervor and the 
upsurge in mass democratic movements that the October Rev¬ 
olution in Russia produced in America with a “red hunt,” the 
infamous Palmer raids, and repressive steps against the leaders 
of the workers’ movement and those public representatives who 
supported Soviet Russia. 
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The influence of the right on the policies of the American 
government was even greater after the Second World War. The 
formation of the world socialist system and the further worsen¬ 
ing of the general crisis of capitalism brought on an unprece¬ 
dented wave of reaction in the form of a broad attack on democ¬ 
racy in the USA, of which the McCarthyism of the 50s was 
the most concentrated expression. No other period in the nation’s 
history had seen such crude and all-pervasive violations of 
American citizens’ constitutional rights and freedoms. 

The influence of the right—overt and covert—has become a 
constant in the domestic politics of the USA. As the Watergate 
affair showed, that influence makes itself felt not only during 
crises (as in the McCarthy years or the period of stormy anti¬ 
war demonstrations by young people and a powerful civil rights 
drive by black Americans) but also when domestic conditions 
are relatively tranquil (as in the 70s). 

The Watergate scandal itself is only part of a gigantic iceberg 
whose true dimensions can only be guessed at. 

Democratic forces in the USA were placated to a certain de¬ 
gree when the ruling clique, after a long fight, yielded to their 
persistent demands and abolished certain malign symbols of 
McCarthyism and the cold war: the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Subversive Activities Control Board, the 
Justice Department’s lists of “subversive organizations.” 

At the same time, under the direct influence of the right and 
in deep secrecy from the people, an ubiquitous police force was 
being equipped with the latest in surveillance technology. The 
components of this hypertrophied snooping machine were the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Central Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy, the Pentagon’s intelligence services, and special sections 
in many government departments and agencies. Flouting the 
basic norms of bourgeois legality they invaded the private lives 
of citizens in an attempt to put not only the actions but also 
the thoughts of virtually all adult Americans under police 
control. 

Throughout the 70s rightists vehemently attacked detente, 
which had become a reality thanks to the ceaseless efforts of 
the forces of progress and democracy. Nonetheless rightists, with 
the support of their adherents in Congress and working hand 
in glove with their formidable ally, the military-industrial com- 
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plex, managed to get an increase in the military spending des¬ 
pite the spirit of the times. As the 70s gave way to the 80s the 
right’s continual labors against peaceful coexistence bore poison 
fruit: the government of the USA began speaking the language 
of cold war, as it did decades ago. 

This outbreak of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism in the 
USA is proof of the power and influence of the right. And the 
history of the political struggle shows that although reaction 
always begins with an outcry about the “communist menace” 
the crusades that follow are directed against all the forces of 
democracy, progress, and liberalism. 
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FROM ANTICOMMUNISM TO ANTI¬ 
LIBERALISM 


In the USA the politics of concessions to 
working people and of social and econom¬ 
ic reform have always evoked a negative reaction from the great 
majority of the ruling class. The extreme right wing of the 
American bourgeoisie long ago identified reform with the “red 
menace” and branded reformers “subversives,” “traitors,” and 
“communist agents.” The American journalist I. F. Stone noted 
that “the red menace in our history is older than the Reds. . . 
In the 1890s the first federal income tax law was attacked before 
the Supreme Court as Communistic.” 1 

During the world economic crisis of 1929-1933 class tensions 
became acute in the USA, and once again the ruling class was 
haunted by the specter of a “red menace”; rightists both in Con¬ 
gress and outside it used the politics of anticommunism to dis¬ 
credit the liberal and democratic measures of Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. Rightists opposed American participation in the war 
against Hitler and in fact aided fascist regimes. Many of these 
rightists later became energetic supporters of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy and leaders of the ultra-rightist movement. 

At the end of the 30s and beginning of the 40s Congress and 
the administration, yielding to unremitting pressure from the 
right, adopted a number of measures that can hardly be called 
democratic but were then considered to be necessary for the fight 
against fascism. The McCormack Act of 1938 required that all 
“foreign agents” be individually registered. The Voorhis Law 
of 1940 prescribed that all organizations dedicated to the violent 
overthrow of the United States government or operating under 
foreign control register with federal agencies and submit regu¬ 
lar accounts of their activities. The Hatch Act of 1939 barred 
Communists and members of so-called subversive organizations 
from work in government agencies. 

In 1940 the Alien Registration or Smith Act was adopted at 
the suggestion of the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 



ities. This law made it a crime to call for the overthrow of 
the government by force and, unlike the measures adopted by 
Congress earlier, required that all aliens be registered and that 
persons who belonged, or had ever belonged, to organizations 
advocating the violent overthrow of the United States govern¬ 
ment be deported. In the years after the war the Smith Act 
became one of the right’s chief weapons in its struggle against 
the Communist Party. 

However during the war the Roosevelt administration showed 
a certain caution in applying these measures in practice. Most 
of the people fired had connections with the German secret ser¬ 
vice, while members of various democratic and progressive organ¬ 
izations were allowed, in a number of cases, to continue working 
in government jobs. The government tolerated, to a certain de¬ 
gree, the activities of the Communist Party, which favored a 
system of collective security and in every way supported the 
USA’s effort in the war against the Axis. 

After the war international developments did not go as the 
American ruling class would have liked, but it was unable to 
alter their course. A decisive change in favor of socialism took 
place in the international balance of power, and the USA emer¬ 
ged as the economic and political leader of the generally weak¬ 
ened capitalist system. These circumstances occasioned a radical 
change in the policies of America’s rulers. 

The victory of people’s democratic revolutions in a number of 
European and Asian countries stunned and confused the Amer¬ 
ican ruling class. The imperialists saw this as a challenge to 
their interests, a direct threat to their well-being. The rulers of 
the USA grew more reactionary with every success of the inter¬ 
national revolutionary and national liberation movements. Anti¬ 
communism became the guiding principle of American domestic 
and foreign policies; the international struggle against commu¬ 
nism was proclaimed America’s highest purpose. 

Through the distortions of American propaganda the revolu¬ 
tionary changes that took place in the world after the war were 
presented to the average citizen as a series of “plots inspired by 
Moscow” against the peoples of Europe and Asia, as “commu¬ 
nist aggression.” The Committee on Un-American Activities 
maintained that a “communist plot” threatened the very exist¬ 
ence of the United States. Spies, it was claimed, were in 
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every federal agency, gathering information from high of¬ 
ficials. The committee was unable, however, to name a single 
name; it confined itself to the unsupported assertion that “at a 
time of national crisis, the United States would have nearly 
825,000 persons who are either spies, traitors, or saboteurs work¬ 
ing against us from within.” 2 Successful tests of atomic weapons 
in the Soviet Union were used by the United States govern¬ 
ment and Congress to start a scare campaign about the “Soviet 
threat.” 

The most reactionary groups within the imperialist bourgeoisie 
of the USA went even further. The government had been com¬ 
pelled to take certain domestic and foreign policy measures dic¬ 
tated by a sober assessment of the emerging situation. Now, in 
the light of the revolutionary changes that had taken place 
around the world, these measures were alleged to have been 
consciously and deliberately taken to serve the ends of the world 
communist movement. 

The postwar shift to the right in the political life of the 
USA also affected liberal groups. In 1946-1947 the question 
of cooperating with the Communists was the center of political 
discussion. Many liberals were against it; another, much smaller, 
group insisted that the alliance with the Communists be con¬ 
tinued in peacetime. An organizational split along these lines 
was made as early as the latter part of 1946, leading to the for¬ 
mation of an anticommunist liberal organization, the Americans 
for Democratic Action (ADA), and an opposing group, the Pro¬ 
gressive Citizens of America. In early January of 1947 the ADA 
issued a program statement rejecting “any association with Com¬ 
munists or sympathizers with communism in the United States.” 3 
In 1946 Henry A. Wallace, who had continued to stand for co¬ 
operation among all of the country’s progressive forces, was 
forced to resign. 

At the same time the fight against fascism in the USA became 
noticeably less active. In 1945 the military administration in 
Germany possessed lists of thousands of Americans whom the 
Nazis considered their friends and supporters. Official bodies 
showed no interest whatever in calling these persons to account 
for pro-Nazi activities. The government halted official probes 
into ties between the USA’s largest corporations and the Third 
Reich’s monopolies, and prevented new investigations from being 
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opened. It also put various obstacles in the way of private citi¬ 
zens trying to hunt down Nazis who had made their way into 
the USA after the war. Certain members of Congress began to 
equate any mention of connections between American monopo¬ 
lies and German cartels during the war with the Communist 
Party line. A number of advocates of the complete eradication 
of Nazism and fascism were forced to resign. 4 

Racist and anti-Semitic organizations continued to exist in 
the United States, and new ones arose. They were allowed to 
freely disseminate publications such as the “Memorandum on 
Anti-Semitism,” which suggested that after the war Jews be 
deported, segregated, and sterilized. 5 

Influential forces in Congress were highly energetic in pub¬ 
lishing anticommunist material: Communism in Action was is¬ 
sued in six hundred thousand copies in 1949. Meanwhile the 
publication of Fascism in Action , prepared by the Library of 
Congress, was delayed for several years; it finally appeared in 
an edition of only one hundred thousand copies. Moreover, not 
a single fascist organization in the USA and not a single 
American fascist was mentioned in it. 6 

The rulers of the USA were less interested in the lessons to 
be drawn from the bloody war against fascism than in the strug¬ 
gle against progressive and democratic forces in their country 
and abroad. Indeed there were some in America who openly 
defended German Nazism. 

The stern but just punishment meted out at Nuremberg met 
with the approval of the overwhelming majority of the world’s 
people. But it was not to the liking of many of those who had 
opposed American participation in the war against Germany. 
This group was represented in the House by (among others) the 
Republicans Schwabe, Shipstead, Luce, Willis, Dondero, and 
Langer, and the Democrats Wheeler and Rankin. Their leader 
was Republican Senator Robert A. Taft, who regarded the 
executions resulting from the trials as “a blot on the American 
record.” 7 Taft’s group maintained that the trials at Nuremberg 
were not legal and that they were “most ardently supported by 
Communist-front organizations.” 8 For Taft Nuremberg was noth¬ 
ing more than an act of vengeance by the victors against the 
vanquished. The senator’s attitude toward the war-crimes trials 
was a logical consequence of his belief that the victory of com- 
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munism was “far more dangerous. . . than the victory of fas- 

■ __ 

cism. 

After the Second World War American imperialism assumed 
responsibility for the fate of world capitalism; the USA became 
the world’s policeman. This posture, together with the growing 
reactionary trend, created in the country a very favorable cli¬ 
mate for the rise and development of various sorts of chauvi¬ 
nistic and extremist organizations. 

The Committee for Constitutional Government (CCG), which 
was founded in 1937 to combat Roosevelt’s New Deal, was 
highly active in the 40s. The CCG was the connecting link be¬ 
tween the prewar generation of ultra-rightists, represented by 
the American League of Liberty and America First, and the 
right extremists of the 60s. The CCG set forth its view of Amer¬ 
ica and of the nation’s future in the “Platform for Americans,” 10 
which defined the basic stance of right extremists for decades to 
come. This program document contained nearly all the demands 
being made by ultra-rightists in America; in particular it reflect¬ 
ed the discontent of important groups of American businessmen 
with the government’s growing role in running the economy, 
with its economic and social concessions to working people, and 
with the increasing influence of unions. 

The CCG was closely connected with the Du Pont family. 
Both Du Pont brothers, Irenee and Lammot, were “hard-head¬ 
ed Tories” in America, and contributed generously to the 
CCG. Among the organization’s other financial backers were 
J. Howard Pew, a shipbuilder, Edward F. Hutton, a Wall 
Street broker and former member of America First, and 
Robert B. Dresser, a member of the National Republican Com¬ 
mittee. 11 

The generous backing of rich patrons made it possible for 
the CCG to set up a huge reserve fund and spend more money 
each year for propaganda and lobbying. At the end of the 40s 
the CCG had received contributions totaling $5,500,000 from 
75,000 persons. 12 

The CCG used its copious funds to fight against the social 
and economic measures introduced during the New Deal. Ed 
Ramely, vice-president of the CCG, announced that everything 
that had taken place in the country under Roosevelt and since— 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal—was “socialism” and “com- 
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munism,” in particular the National Labor Relations (Wagner) 
Act and federal housing construction. The CCG also condemned 
the minimum wage law, the graduated income tax, and rent 
control. 13 Between 1937 and 1950 the CCG sent out eighty-two 
million booklets, pamphlets, letters, and reprints of editorials and 
articles, 760,000 books, more than 10,000 transcripts of radio 
broadcasts, 350,000 telegrams, and many thousands of newspaper 
releases. 14 What is more, above fifty million pieces of mail 
from rightist organizations were sent out under congressional 
franks. 16 

The committee had a close ally in the National Economic 
Council (NEC), an ultra-rightist organization created in 1930. 
The NEC fought tirelessly against the New Deal, and thus en¬ 
joyed the steadfast support of big capital. Its position on the 
basic questions of domestic and foreign policy was identical to 
the CCG’s. 10 

Data furnished by Merwin K. Hart, the head of the NEC, 
showed that it was supported in the postwar years by more than 
forty corporations, two foundations, and twenty-four private citi¬ 
zens. One of the Congressional committees that investigated the 
NEC’s activities, however, found that in 1947 alone it took in 
contributions from three thousand private persons and corpora¬ 
tions. Hart’s principal backer was the Du Pont family, which 
gave tens of thousands of dollars. In November 1949 Lammot 
Du Pont addressed a letter to the American public in which 
he lauded the council’s “outstanding work toward stemming the 
tide of communism and socialism in this country” and appealed 
to industrialists for contributions. 17 A Kansas corporation accom¬ 
panied its $6,000 check to Hart with a letter explaining that the 
money was “payment for work in opposing socialism and com¬ 
munism in America, and for the maintenance and strengthen¬ 
ing of America’s private enterprise, private property, and indi¬ 
vidual initiative.” 18 

Hart regularly resorted to scare tactics in soliciting contribu¬ 
tions from businessmen and average Americans. “Will you start 
the ball rolling, dear American?” read one of his standard ap¬ 
peals. “Your family and home are in danger. Everything in 
which you believe is threatened, even your life may be in jeo¬ 
pardy.” 19 A letter to businessmen, after asking for financial help, 
went on to explain that the NEC was fighting the administra¬ 
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tion’s socialistic measures, “which will bankrupt this country and 
eventually your company.” 20 

Hart was adamant against democracy, which he identified 
with “mobocracy”; he opposed to it the concept of a “re¬ 
public”. He believed that any organization that had the word 
“democracy” in its name was subversive and under Communist 
control. 21 

The Committee for Constitutional Government and the Na¬ 
tional Economic Council, acting in concert with other right-wing 
organizations, generated an atmosphere of anticommunist hyste¬ 
ria and bigotry, which served as a convenient background for 
an officially conducted campaign of persecution and harassment 
against the country’s democratic institutions. 

* * * 

In 1947 the American Communist Morris wrote, “The ‘Red 
Scare’. . . is the key to the entire strategy against labor. The 
Communist Party is only the bullseye. The target is much wider. 
It extends to everyone in labor, politics, science, arts or religion 
who is even mildly progressive.” 22 

In 1938-1940, when the first legislative acts against subversion 
were adopted, it could hardly have been foreseen that they would 
set off a chain reaction affecting large numbers of Americans 
who in one way or another had expressed discontent with the 
existing order. Most of these people belonged to groups main¬ 
taining that capitalism could be “improved” by introducing cer¬ 
tain reforms. 

As the general crisis of capitalism worsened, criticism of the 
bourgeois order, even from a liberal position, came to be re¬ 
garded as an act of treason. Discussing race relations, expressing 
sympathy for Russia and its people, defending the interests of 
unions, criticizing the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
taking part in radical publications—such actions were considered 
incriminating evidence. In several cases the fact that a person 
read the liberal New Republic was presented as compromising. 
“Dangerous ideas,” similar to the communist point of view, were 
held criminal. 

And thus the campaign to stamp out communism inevitably 
led to the persecution of democratic and liberal organizations 
and of individuals. 


2—206 
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Anti-Labor Politics 


In the postwar period die ruling class, using the bugbear of 
the “red menace,” directed its first and main blow against the 
working class, the unions, and the Communist Party USA. The 
organized labor movement had moved to a new and higher stage 
of mass struggle. The labor unions, hardened in class battles, 
were now in a condition to win victory through well-organized 
strikes. The Wagner Act faced the giants of the steel, automo¬ 
bile, electronics, and other industries, after decades of stubborn 
and even violent resistance, with the necessity of bargaining 
collecdvely with the representatives of workers. The law 
thus became the object of fierce attacks. “If we want to 
keep communism out of America,” declared Representative 
Robert F. Rich on July 19, 1945, “you must change the 
Wagner Act.” 23 

The National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Committee for Constitution¬ 
al Government, and other organizations of American business¬ 
men who had also opposed the New Deal in its time spent mil¬ 
lions of dollars to foster anti-union sentiment and thus prepared 
the way for the adoption of anti-labor legislation. A special com¬ 
mittee investigating the activities of lobbyists learned that the 
Committee for Constitutional Government alone spent some two 
million dollars between 1946 and 1950 for anti-union propagan¬ 
da. 24 

No less impressive was the campaign of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers, which used radio broadcasts, special pub¬ 
lications for teachers and clergymen, programs for women’s 
clubs, etc. and reached an audience of forty million. The associa¬ 
tion supplied 7,500 weekly newspapers with materials intended 
to influence public opinion in favor of the adoption of 
an anti-union law by Congress. And the American sociologists 
Monsen and Cannon point out that “these were only a few of 
many such actions by the business groups.” 25 By 1947 the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce of the United States had reason to believe that 
the Eightieth Congress would probably “modify the Wagner Act 
so that employers can work more effectively, and without fear 
of law violation, with American-minded employees in opposing 
Communists within the labor movement.” 26 
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Many national and local newspapers and magazines joined the 
harassment campaign against the unions and the National Labor 
Relations Board, and in every way supported the country’s right¬ 
ist forces. The prevailing hostility toward workers’ organizations 
made possible the passing of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 

One of the most reactionary provisions of that law was Sec¬ 
tion 9, which put the internal affairs of workers’ organizations 
under strict government control. Unions were required to submit 
written declarations that their leadership included no Com¬ 
munist Party members, had no connections with organizations 
that were in sympathy with the Communists, and did not sub¬ 
scribe to the overthrow of the United States government by vio¬ 
lence or other “illegal” methods. This section was intended to 
isolate the Communist Party from the unions and weaken its 
influence among the masses. The ruling cliques wanted to make 
use of anticommunist hysteria to crush or at least weaken the 
most powerful unions with militant and progressive leaders. The 
Taft-Hartley Act made it possible for employers to accuse any 
progressive union leader of sympathy for communist ideas (if 
not of Party membership); in this way they could emasculate the 
unions. Any union that refused to state that its leaders were not 
Communist Party members was deprived of all rights and made 
illegal. 

The Taft-Hartley Act greatly inhibited the further growth of 
unions and the increase of their memberships; it helped the reac¬ 
tionaries to draw unions into a cold war that hampered them 
in organizing resistance to monopoly’s offensives. 

The new law significantly limited workers’ right to strike. 
Solidarity strikes, strikes to win recognition of unions, and stri¬ 
kes by government employees were declared illegal. Other strikes, 
formally allowed by the law, were obstructed by complex and 
time-consuming procedural requirements; this was especially the 
case with nationwide strikes. The difficulties of concluding col¬ 
lective agreements increased after 1947. The law hindered the 
organization of unions in states where they had not previously 
existed and among government employees. Weak unions found 
themselves in a difficult position because the law allowed “free 
speech” to employers provided they did not use “threats or prom- 
!ses of rewards”; in practice this untied the hands of owners 
for the struggle against workers’ organizations. 


2 * 
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Legislation passed by the individual states was also a power¬ 
ful tool for the monopolies in their fight to weaken unions. Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act gave state legislatures the right 
to forbid closed shops and other forms of agreement with unions 
if they were not in accord with state law. This article, upheld 
as constitutional by the Supreme Court in 1949, was a serious 
concession to the extreme right. The National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States showed a hypocritical concern for the freedoms of indi¬ 
vidual workers who supposedly suffered the despotism of unions; 
in a number of states they secured passage of so-called right-to- 
work laws, which made it possible for employers to ignore the 
unions in hiring and firing workers. 

The materials released by the special Congressional subcom¬ 
mittee that investigated the effects of the Taft-Hartley Act on 
the relations between labor and management show that owners 
used the new anti-worker legislation to destroy existing unions 
and to keep new ones from forming. Companies refused outright 
to negotiate with union representatives. The struggle was espe¬ 
cially hard in the South, where textile companies waged an all- 
out war against workers. As a result unions were able to recruit 
only 70,000 members from among the South’s 800,000 textile 
workers. 27 

In 1953 anti-worker “right-to-work” laws were adopted in 
nineteen states; this led to a reduction of union membership. In 
1953, 18 percent of the work force in those states were union 
members (1,962,000 workers); in 1960, only 15 percent 
(1,920,000). 28 

The USA’s three million agricultural workers found them¬ 
selves in a disastrous position: the minimum wage law did not 
apply to them, and they were not eligible for old-age pensions 
or unemployment insurance. They were refused the right to con¬ 
duct collective bargaining and to conclude collective agreements. 
In California, the nation’s richest state, farm workers lived in 
hovels, and deaths from malnutrition were common among them. 
Local police and the private guards of the farming companies 
stood watch over them night and day. 29 

The owners of the big farms refused to deal with the National 
Farm Labor Union. When in 1947 the union called a strike, 
they announced that disorders were being provoked by subversive, 
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communistic elements, and brought in strikebreakers. A protest 
the union made to the National Labor Relations Board was 
turned away on the grounds that the Taft-Hartley Act did not 
apply to agricultural workers. But this technicality did not pre¬ 
vent the board from acting against the union at the behest of 
the farm owners: in response to an action brought by the board, 
a district court issued an injunction against the striking workers 
on July 14, 1948. 30 

Employees at enterprises working on government contracts who 
went on strike to win higher wages were confronted not only 
with the Taft-Hartley Act but also with the Antiracketeering 
Law and the Hobbs Act. In 1953 two Congressional committees 
opened an investigation of actions by workers in Kansas City, 
and charged them with racketeering and extortion. 31 

Despite the Taft-Hartley’s fierce anti-union bias many manu¬ 
facturers felt that it was still not a sufficient safeguard for their 
interests. The Standard Oil Company (Indiana), General Elec¬ 
tric, and other big corporations, mindful of the lessons the class 
struggle of the late 40s and early 50s had taught, demanded 
laws that would “insure the continuance of collective bargaining 
within the framework of established and traditional local collec¬ 
tive bargaining units,” and prohibit bargaining, and also strikes, 
from being conducted on an industrywide basis. The companies 
also considered the anticommunist provisions of existing legisla¬ 
tion too weak; they called on the administration to take more 
decisive measures against Communists in the unions, and to leave 
the regulation of relations between labor and management within 
the competence of the states. 32 

The promotion of all these suggestions was intensively financed. 
In 1950, 152 industrial corporations reported that they had 
spent $32,125,000 for lobbying in Congress between January 
1947 and July 1950. But the Committee on Lobbying Activities 
estimated that the corporations’ expenditures had actually been 
much greater: not less than $1 billion. 33 

The unwillingness of employers to recognize unions and to 
conclude agreements with them was one of the main reasons for 
many strikes. In 1948 alone more than four million working- 
days were lost because of strikes. 34 By and large, however, the 
collaborationism of union bosses deprived the working class of 
the ability to resist reaction on a nationwide scale. 
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The Persecution of the Communist 
Party USA and the Split 
in the Unions 

Throughout the years of the Communist Party’s existence in 
the USA Communists had fought steadfastly and consistently for 
the democratization of the country and for constructive social 
and economic reforms. The ruling cliques, in order to create 
favorable conditions for crushing the party, decided to use provoc¬ 
ateurs and agents from the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
discredit it in the eyes of the people. This was the goal, specific¬ 
ally, of an extraordinarily noisy campaign against “espionage” 
and “subversive activity” allegedly directed at the overthrow of 
the government by “force and violence.” The leaders in this 
campaign were the FBI and the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. In 1947 the committee’s chair¬ 
man, J. Parnell Thomas, demanded that the General Sec¬ 
retary of the Communist Party USA, Eugene Dennis, appear 
before the committee to give evidence about the Communists’ 
“subversive activities.” When this demand was rejected Thomas 
called for the Justice Department to bring legal proceedings 
against Dennis, who in early July of that year was sentenced to 
one year in prison, and a $1,000 fine for contempt of Congress. 
The arrest of Dennis was the prelude to a full-scale campaign 
whose ultimate goal was the destruction of the party. For decades 
the FBI had been gathering material purporting to show that the 
Communist Party’s leaders were seeking to overthrow the US 
government by force. The Department of Justice praised the FBI 
highly for services of “incalculable value,” which had suppo¬ 
sedly helped it, in the interests of “internal security,” to deter¬ 
mine the “true nature” of the Communist conspiracy in Amer¬ 
ica. 35 Having compiled this dossier the ruling cliques could 
institute proceedings against American Communists under the 
Smith Act of 1940, which made it a crime to consciously defend 
the idea of overthrowing the government by “force and violence.” 
But even under this law, which was in violation of the First 
Amendment of the Constitution, the government could only 
make a case against Communists by distorting Marxism and the 
politics of the Communist Party. 

On January 17, 1949, eleven Communists went on trial in New 
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York. Using the false testimony of FBI agents and provocateurs 
who had infiltrated the party, the authorities maintained that the 
aim of its program was the overthrow of the government by 
“force and violence.”* 

Not one of the charges was proved by the government or the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. The court convicted the 
party leaders of conspiracy to overthrow the government, claim¬ 
ing that the Communists had used allegorical language. On 
October 14, 1949, the eleven Communists (among whom was 
Eugene Dennis, General Secretary of the Communist Party USA) 
were each sentenced to five years in prison and a fine of $10,000. 36 
In 1951 the Supreme Court upheld the New York court’s deci¬ 
sion, giving de facto recognition to the conspiracy theory being 
propagandized by the most reactionary segments of the American 
bourgeoisie. The New York court also initiated an action against 
the attorneys of the National Lawyers Guild who had defended 
the Communists; the attorneys were convicted of “deliberate 
efforts. . . to inject Communist propaganda into the trial.” 37 But 
even representatives of the bourgeoisie were unable to conceal 
that the trial was a political reprisal. As Roger Baldwin, director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, justly pointed out: “They 
are not being tried for a secret conspiracy. They are being tried 
for openly advocating the Communist program and objectives.” 38 

The leadership of the American Federation of Labor and 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations fully supported the 
officially conducted purge of progressive elements from union 
organizations. 

Many energetic leaders, devoted to the cause of the working 
class, were driven out of organizations at this time; others, caught 


* The Program of the Communist Party USA, adopted June 28, 
1945, read: “The purposes of this organization are to promote the best 
interests and welfare of the working class and the people of the United 
States, to defend and extend the democracy of our country, to prevent 
the rise of fascism and to advance the cause of progress and peace with 
the ultimate aim of ridding our country of the scourge of economic crises, 
unemployment, insecurity, poverty, and war through the realization of 
the historic aim of the working class—the establishment of socialism by the 
free choice of the majority of the American people.” Quoted in: Harold 
W. Chase, Security and Liberty: The Problem of Native Communists 
1947-1955 (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1955), p. 6, 
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up in the anticommunist hysteria, actively abetted the leaders 
of the AFL and CIO in persecuting progressives in the workers’ 
movement. 

The conviction of eleven Communists was not an isolated 
phenomenon. By 1956 about 150 Communist Party leaders had 
been arrested under the Smith Act. At the beginning of the 50s 
the threat of similar proceedings hung over the heads of many 
thousands of American citizens. 59 

At the same time that Communists were being persecuted 
under the Smith Act, Congress was feverishly working out meas¬ 
ures whose real purpose was the destruction of the Communist 
Party. In 1948 the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
published a completely false report asserting that the Com¬ 
munist Party USA was “an agent of a foreign power.” 40 From 
February 5 to 20 its subcommittee on legislation, headed by 
future President Richard M. Nixon, reviewed legislative steps 
that could be taken “to counteract the menace of the Com¬ 
munist fifth column within the United States.” 41 Some of the 
committee’s members considered it unproductive to debate the 
question of whether the Communist Party was a threat to na¬ 
tional security; they suggested that Communists simply be for¬ 
ced “out of our educational institutions, off the radio, out of 
labor unions, and from every position of trust or confidence 
which they can use to spread their poisonous propaganda.” 42 

The Rankin Bill barred Communists from federal and state 
office and made it illegal to defend or to express sympathy with 
communist ideology in the nation’s schools and colleges. Ten 
years imprisonment or a fine of $10,000 was the penalty sug¬ 
gested for expressing sympathy with communism. The no less 
reactionary Sheppard Bill outlawed membership in the Communist 
Party or in any other organization that stood for the “overthrow 
of the government by force and violence,” and also political activ¬ 
ity directly or indirectly serving the ends of a foreign power or 
a foreign political party. During the several years of debate that 
took place in the committee in connection with these bills, and 
that concluded with the adoption of the McCarran-Wood Act in 
1950, hundreds of organizations and thousands of persons were 
accused of “subversive activity.” 

The ruling cliques used the intensification of anticommunist 
sentiment to undermine progressive unions from within, to split 
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and weaken them as far as possible. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States formulated these goals explicitly in the 
brochure Communists Within the Labor Movement (see note 26), 
circulated throughout the country in hundreds of thousands of 
copies. This policy of division was extensively used against the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union, the National Maritime Union, the 
United Shoe Workers, and the United Furniture Workers. 

The case of the United Electrical Workers (UE) may be 
used to illustrate this tactic. The UE’s leadership refused to 
take the anticommunist oath required by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In 1948 a special subcommittee of the House Committee on Edu¬ 
cation and Labor investigated “communism” in labor unions. 
James B. Carey, former president of the UE and current secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the CIO, charged the UE with being a “Com¬ 
munist front.” The subcommittee repeated this charge in its 
report, declaring that the UE’s national and local leadership was 
under Communist control. 13 

Thereupon the Atomic. Energy Commission demanded that 
General Electric refuse to recognize the UE as the representative 
of workers in the atomic industry. Because its leaders had vio¬ 
lated Section 9 of the Taft-Hartley Act the UE was unable to 
protest before the National Labor Relations Board. Court action 
also met with no success: the Atomic Energy Commission’s de¬ 
mand was upheld. From August to December 1949 the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities conducted an investigation of 
the UE. The leadership of the CIO made use of this circumstance 
to expel the UE from its ranks on November 2, 1949. A new 
union was formed, the International Union of Electrical Work¬ 
ers; James B. Carey was its president. It was recognized by the 
National Labor Relations Board as the representative of a num¬ 
ber of groups of electrical workers. 

In 1950 Julius Emspak, Secretary-Treasurer of the UE, and 
sixty other union leaders were cited for contempt for declining 
to answer several questions before the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities. The resolution citing Emspak and the others was 
passed in the House by a vote of 372 to l. 44 This was not the 
end of the UE’s trials, which will be taken up again below. This 
investigation and others like it made it easier for the ruling cli¬ 
ques in the USA to divide the union movement. The CIO’s 
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leaders, following the government’s official line, broke ties with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and, together with the 
American Federation of Labor, began a cold war against the 
international trade union movement. In addition to the UE ten 
unions with a total membership of one million were excluded 
from the CIO in 1949. 

The great majority of the unions, yielding to pressure from the 
government, investigators in Congress, and their own anticom¬ 
munist leaders, refused to fight the Taft-Hartley Act. By May 
1950, 206 national and 11,830 local unions had submitted affi¬ 
davits that their leaders were not connected with the Commu¬ 
nists. 45 In 1950 the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of Section 9, the Act’s anticommunist provision. This despite the 
fact that Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson recognized that Section 
9 set First Amendment rights at naught. 48 

The persecution of progressive trade unions grew still greater. 
In 1953, at the request of the heads of General Electric, Senator 
McCarthy investigated the United Electrical Workers. Hearings 
were held in Albany and Boston. General Electric supported the 
investigation and announced that it would fire any employee 
who refused to answer questions before McCarthy’s committee. 
GE kept its promise, discharging a number of “undesirables.” In 
1954, not without the help of the National Labor Relations 
Board, 40,000 employees switched from the UE to Carey’s organ¬ 
ization. The UE went to court to have the GE firings declared 
illegal, but without success. In 1954 Communists and persons 
belonging to “subversive organizations” were banned from Ca¬ 
rey’s International Union of Electrical Workers. 47 

Similar events took place in the automobile industry. The lead¬ 
ers of the United Automobile Workers, headed by Walter Reu- 
ther, adopted a resolution barring Communists from leadership 
posts in the organization. This resolution was used against five 
leaders of Ford Local 600 (embracing the River Rouge plant) 
who were opposed to Reuther’s leadership, but these leftists 
fought for, and kept, their positions. In 1952 and 1954 the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities turned its attention to this 
union. Two inquiries were conducted in Michigan, and the ma¬ 
terials of these sessions published. 

Reuther and those around him accused those who protested 
against the committee’s interference of anti-union activity. Under 
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this pretext General Motors fired two “undesirable” leaders of a 
local in Flint. 

The concerted efforts of the government, Congress, the com¬ 
panies, and the union bosses compelled a substantial number of 
unions to introduce into their constitutions provisions barring 
Communists from membership. According to government data 
forty workers’ organizations with a total of six million members 
had adopted such measures by 1954. Communists were barred 
from holding office in fifty-one unions with a total of ten mil¬ 
lion members. 48 

A deep split and a weakening of the fighting spirit in the 
workers’ movement—this was the outcome of the “struggle against 
communism” in the USA’s labor unions. The cooperation 
of the leaders of the AFL and CIO with the government and 
the committees encouraged the ruling cliques to prepare a new 
assault on the position of the working class, which was launched 
at the end of the 50s. 


Loyalty Tests of Government 
Employees 

One of the most significant measures adopted by the United 
States government in response to the demands of extreme right¬ 
ist groups was the testing of the loyalty of government employees. 
It gave official sanction to an unprecedentedly wide campaign 
of political persecution against American citizens. Truman’s purge 
of progressives from the government, begun in 1947, coincided 
with reactionary offensives against Communists in France, Italy, 
and other countries; it was part of a concerted postwar attack 
on democracy by imperialist groups. 

There was steady pressure from the right for loyalty tests of 
government employees. In 1946 the Committee on Un-American 
Activities recommended that “the Congress create an indepen¬ 
dent commission to investigate and order discharge of any em¬ 
ployee of any Federal agency whose loyalty is in doubt.” 49 The 
pamphlet Communists Within the Government , published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 1947, set forth 
basic principles for ridding the federal government of disloyal 
persons. It was demanded that loyalty tests be made a mandatory 







condition for employment in government organizations. Respon¬ 
sibility for the loyalty of staff was to be placed on depart¬ 
ment and section heads and on the Civil Service Commission. 
The FBI was to fingerprint all employees and give its opinion 
on the loyalty of individuals. It was suggested that application 
forms include information on relatives, former addresses, and 
use of aliases. The Chamber of Commerce insisted that all mate¬ 
rials on the loyalty of federal employees be systematized and cen¬ 
tralized. Finally, it was demanded that “Communist front organ¬ 
izations” should be clearly defined and listed. 50 These were the 
circumstances that lay behind Truman’s Executive Order 9835 of 
March 21, 1947, which provided for loyalty tests of government 
employees. 

The government maintained that the purpose of the order 
was to ensure the security of the USA and to guarantee 
the rights of federal employees by protecting them from 
“unfounded accusations of disloyalty.” 51 But in fact the whole 
system of loyalty tests was a crude violation of the rights of the 
employees who were forced to demonstrate their innocence. Six 
criteria for disloyalty were established: three related to crimes 
such as treason and espionage, the fourth to advocating the vio¬ 
lent overthrow of the government (this was already covered by 
the Hatch Act), the fifth to breaches of official duty (such as 
disclosure of confidential information), and the sixth to member¬ 
ship in or any connection with “subversive organizations.” The 
basic criterion for firing persons accused under any of these 
points was “reasonable grounds for belief” in their disloyalty. 52 

To implement the order loyalty boards, consultative bodies 
under department heads, were created in every agency. By 1952 
the number of such boards was nearly two hundred; fourteen 
regional loyalty boards had also been established. 53 The overall 
guidance of the loyalty boards was in the hands of the Loyalty 
Review Board (the highest body for appeal), which reported on 
its work and made recommendations to the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission. 51 The executive order prescribed that loyalty be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of the files of the FBI, the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, military and naval intelligence, and the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities. The order officially sanctioned 
the use of information obtained from undercover informers. 55 
These informers could not be cross-examined in the presence of 
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the accused; suspected persons were thus rendered defenseless. 
Moreover Seth W. Richardson, chairman of the Loyalty Review 
Board, declared that investigators were under no obligation to 
inform employees of the reasons for their discharge. “No per¬ 
son,” read the board’s statement, “has an inherent or Constitu¬ 
tional right to public employment. Public employment is a priv¬ 
ilege, not a right.” 50 

The security act adopted by Congress on August 26, 1950 per¬ 
mitted the heads of eleven departments and agencies to dismiss 
unreliable persons for national security reasons. The employee 
did not lose the formal right to seek or accept work in another 
government organization, but before he could be accepted for 
such a position a consultation with the Civil Service Commission 
was required. 57 

The government fulfilled, in practice, virtually every one of 
the demands made by the Chamber of Commerce in the pam¬ 
phlet mentioned above; nevertheless rightists in Congress and 
outside it regarded the loyalty-test program as insufficient, and 
suggested that a special law be passed on this matter. 08 Bill 
IIR 3813. providing for loyalty tests of government employees, 
was sponsored by reactionary Republicans; its cutting edge was 
directed against the administration. 59 It was debated in the House 
during summer 1947. In the end the bill failed to pass, but it 
influenced the Truman administration to move still further to¬ 
ward the right, extending the persecution to persons who held 
democratic and liberal views. On July 31, 1947 Congress, at 
Truman’s request, made an appropriation of $11,000,000 for car¬ 
rying out the loyalty program ($7,500,000 for the FBI and 
$3,500,000 for the Civil Service Commission); the program was 
put into effect immediately afterwards. 60 

The most common basis for accusations of disloyalty was asso¬ 
ciation with persons engaged in subversive activity or with groups 
listed by the Justice Department as “subversive.” But in several 
cases even having worked for the Agricultural Adjustment Admin¬ 
istration in 1933 or for the La Follette Commission on Civil 
Rights was viewed as a disloyal act. By June 30, 1950, the govern¬ 
ment had processed 2,833,846 loyalty forms 61 ; by the time Eisen¬ 
hower entered the White House the FBI had run 4,722,278 name 
checks on government employees and job applicants. 62 The 
loyalty tests, which were meant to purge the government of spies 
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and unreliable persons, were eventually used to persecute those 
who favored reform. 

The compilation of lists of “subversive organizations,” ordered 
by the Truman administration, was a crude violation of the Con¬ 
stitution. In 1948 Attorney General Clark’s list included nearly 
a hundred organizations; that of his successor, J. Howard 
McGrath, included 192." 3 Most of these groups were working for 
social reform in the interests of working people, for business co¬ 
operation with the socialist countries, for international security 
and peace, and against fascism. The American League for 
Peace and Democracy was designated a “communist organiza¬ 
tion”: it supported labor legislation, defended blacks, and called 
for the repeal of the poll tax, the outlawing of anti-Semitic 
propaganda, the creation of collective security system, and the 
curbing of fascism. Eight groups that had supported republican 
Spain against Franco’s fascist dictatorship were included on the 
list, as were several organizations for the promotion of mutual 
understanding between the people of the USA and the people 
of the USSR. 04 * 

After the war membership in these and many other groups 
came to be regarded as a sign of disloyalty and sufficient grounds 
for dismissal from work. The Justice Department blacklists were 
a crude violation of the traditional right of Americans to organ¬ 
ize. The organizations listed were in effect condemned to ex¬ 
tinction: they rapidly lost members, which almost automatically 
led to their disbandment. Nonetheless the constitutionality of 
Executive Order 9835 and of the Justice Department’s compiling 
of lists of “subversive organizations” was upheld in a series of 
court decisions between 1948 and 1950. 65 


* The Justice Department’s blacklists also included a number of 
fascist organizations, but not the Silver Shirt Legion or the Knights of the 
White Camellia—well-known groups that flooded the country with fascist 
propaganda in the 30s. After the Second World War Congress did not 
conduct a single investigation of these or other fascist organizations. Legal 
proceedings begun by the Roosevelt administration in the early 1940s 
were discontinued. In 1946 a district court failed to find anything criminal 
in the activities of Hitler’s followers in the USA; in the next year 
the Justice Department, with the approval of President Truman, 
dropped all charges against them. ( Lobbying, Direct and Indirect, 
pp. 246-250.) 
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The harassment of “disloyal” persons gradually spread to 
employees in state and local government; by 1951 eighteen states 
had made loyalty tests obligatory for their employees. 00 

The Republicans came to power in 1953; they strengthened 
the government’s machinery for investigating employees. The 
new administration was highly critical of Truman’s executive 
order of March 21, 1947, which it held to be totally inadequate 
as a guarantee of America’s security, an insufficient barrier 
against the infiltration of the federal government by undesirables. 
Truman’s security program had been based on the principle of 
“reasonable doubt”; Eisenhower instituted a new and broader 
criterion: a person was to be barred from employment as unre¬ 
liable “if his employment was not clearly consistent with the 
national security.” 87 The administration could use this standard 
against any employee that displeased it. 

Eisenhower’s security program was formulated in Executive 
Order 10450, issued on April 27, 1953. The new program stream¬ 
lined the investigative procedure. It abolished the Loyalty 
Review Board (the highest body for appeal) and the regional 
boards. Departmental loyalty boards also ceased to exist in their 
earlier form: they were now to be made up of specially appointed 
members rather than of employees from the particular depart¬ 
ment. In this the administration was guided by the wishes of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which consid¬ 
ered the departmental loyalty boards set up by the Truman 
administration the weakest link in the employee loyalty-test pro¬ 
gram. 

Eisenhower’s order extended the provisions of the security act 
passed on August 26, 1950, which permitted eleven government 
departments and agencies to dismiss employees for national secu¬ 
rity reasons, to all government organizations. Candidates for cer¬ 
tain positions were to undergo a full security check by the Civil 
Service Commission and the FBI; department heads were given 
the right to determine these positions at their own discretion. In 
accordance with legislation on national security Executive Order 
10450 prescribed that the Civil Service Commission compile 
cumulative lists of persons investigated. The Civil Service Com¬ 
mission was to report twice a year on this work to the National 
Security Council. 68 

I he provisions of Truman’s order were somewhat less strict for 
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employees of long standing and for those not occupying respon¬ 
sible posts; the new system prescribed security checks for all 
groups of Federal employees without exception. 69 The system 
introduced by the Republicans dealt more harshly with em¬ 
ployees whose views showed even a hint of unorthodoxy. It de¬ 
prived them of the right to appeal, which the previous admini¬ 
stration had provided at least in form. Those placed in charge 
of security checks assumed the powers of investigator, prosecutor, 
and judge. They could almost unfailingly blacken the name of 
anyone who displeased them, ruin his chances for promotion, or 
drive him from his job—all without detriment to themselves. 
The order particularly stressed that federal employment was a 
privilege, not a right. The administration took secret denuncia¬ 
tion under its wing as an essential institution in the national 
security system. At times even departmental boards were unable 
to judge the reliability of information obtained from secret in¬ 
formers. 

On October 13, 1953 Executive Order 10450 was augmented 
with a new criterion for disloyalty: anyone refusing to answer 
questions from investigators under the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment thereby lost the right to federal employment. One 
of the consequences of the measures adopted by the administra¬ 
tion was a lengthening of the Justice Department’s list of “sub¬ 
versive organizations,” which grew to include 279 groups during 
Eisenhower’s years as president. 70 The list’s significance reached 
far beyond the federal government: it was widely used by state 
and city authorities, even by private organizations. It became a 
mighty weapon against the groups and individuals named. 

It is not surprising that the new loyalty-test program gave 
fresh impetus to the blacklisting begun under Truman. In three 
months the administration announced that 1,456 employees had 
been dismissed; by 1955 the number had reached 8,000. Security 
checks were soon conducted on a still greater number of persons. 
The State Department made loyalty checks on the UN’s Amer¬ 
ican employees, and the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission demanded checks on several million blue- 
and white-collar workers in those branches of industry that filled 
government orders. J. Robert Oppenheimer’s dismissal attained 
international notoriety. The renowned physicist’s protests against 
the use of the atomic bomb in Japan and his refusal to take part 
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in the development of even more deadly thermonuclear weap¬ 
ons put official Washington on guard. But because there were 
no facts compromising him he passed the Truman administra¬ 
tion’s loyalty test. The new investigation of the “Oppenheimer 
case” undertaken in accordance with Eisenhower’s Order 10450 
also failed to uncover any evidence of disloyalty, but the ma¬ 
jority of the committee found that the scientist’s employment on 
the Atomic Energy Commission was not in the interests of na¬ 
tional security. 71 This decision brought suspicion on many per¬ 
sons who associated with Oppenheimer. 72 

The Communists Julius and Ethel Rosenberg fell victim to 
McCarthyism and to the spy mania of those years. The couple 
was accused of atomic espionage, and in January 1951 sentenced 
to death in the electric chair. There was a huge international out¬ 
cry. Campaigns to get the sentence reviewed began in the USA 
and abroad. Noted scientists expressed skepticism about the char¬ 
ges against the Rosenbergs. 73 Up to 15,000 letters and telegrams 
arrived at the White House each week from public organizations, 
prominent scholars, and political leaders all over the world urg¬ 
ing that the death sentence pronounced against these Com¬ 
munists be commuted through presidential clemency. All in vain. 
The Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court, and President Eisen¬ 
hower refused to review the decision. The death sentence was 
executed on June 19, 1953. 

The purge of “disloyal” elements affected many branches of 
industry; it extended to some state and local governments. By 
1956 forty-two states required loyalty oaths from their em¬ 
ployees. 74 

The loyalty tests cost the government vast sums. The lowest 
estimate of federal expenditures for the program is $37.4 million 
per year. Some American authors, however, think this figure far 
too small: between 1952 and 1954 the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion alone spent an average of $12.8 million per year on secu¬ 
rity. 75 Moreover, expenditures by private firms are not taken 
into consideration. 

File system of loyalty tests, which recognized “guilt by asso¬ 
ciation,” was a plain violation of the right of citizens to form 
organizations. A study published in the USA in 1951 noted that 
in the current situation “it is dangerous to join an organization 
unless you know that all the other members—past and future 
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as well as present—are above suspicion.” 76 Many Americans, 
frightened by purges in government and private organizations, 
came to view the Bill of Rights as a subversive document. On 
July 5, 1951, a Wisconsin newspaper, the Capital Times, reported 
that only one citizen out of 112 approached was willing to sign 
a petition made up entirely of sections from the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights. “That may be the Russian 
Declaration of Independence,” said one of those who refused, 
“but you can’t tell me it’s ours.” Another said, “You can’t get 
me to sign that—I’m trying to get loyalty clearance for a govern¬ 
ment job.” 75 

The government’s blacklists and investigations by Congressional 
commissions resulted in harassment of progressive organizations. 
The Truman and Eisenhower administrations, in trying to dis¬ 
sociate themselves from reactionary groups and organizations, 
actually gave them support. 

Legal proceedings were instituted against a number of organi¬ 
zations. Many prominent people with democratic ideals went to 
prison. Those who had opposed fascism in Spain were put behind 
bars; those who had supported it remained at large. The many 
reactionary organizations also named in the Justice Department’s 
list experienced no particular difficulty in pursuing their activi¬ 
ties, while most of the progressive organizations, deprived of 
steadfast leadership, broke up or lost their significance. 

The weakening of the First Amendment resulting from the 
loyalty-test program and the refusal to observe the procedural 
guarantees of the Sixth Amendment are witness to the anti-con¬ 
stitutional bias of the whole system of loyalty tests of government 
employees. It was roundly condemned by democratically inclined 
segments of society, the liberal press, and representatives of the 
academic community. The New Republic called the program of 
loyalty tests for government employees the worst aspect of the 
country’s anticommunist hysteria. 78 

The explanation most frequently offered for this abridgement 
of the democratic freedoms of millions of Americans was the need 
to assure government security, to fight spies and saboteurs in the 
government. It was of this need that Truman spoke at the time 
he implemented his Executive Order; but he himself did not 
believe in the “red menace.” In answering charges of “commu¬ 
nism” against his administration Truman repeatedly said that 
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they were being used by the Republican majority in the Eightieth 
Congress to divert attention from the acute social and economic 
problems that it did not want to face, and that there was no 
communist threat to the country from within. On April 5, 1950, 
Seth W. Richardson, Chairman of the Loyalty Review Board, 
testified before the Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Relations 
that “the loyalty investigations had not produced ‘one single case’ 
of espionage, or turned up any evidence ‘directing towards espio¬ 
nage.’ ” 79 Many American authors acknowledge that the loyalty 
tests had very little to do with national security, that the main 
thrust of these measures was to enforce conformity and combat 
liberalism and unorthodoxy. 80 


The Committee on Un-American 
Activities 

In the 30s the work of committees investigating so-called sub¬ 
versive activities had no serious influence on government policy. 
Toward the end of the war the House Committee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities (HUAC), headed by Martin Dies, showed itself 
to be a tool of the country’s reactionary forces. Professor William 
Gellerman rightly called it “a ‘front organization’ for the reactio¬ 
naries in both major parties.” 81 It was not communism but de¬ 
mocracy and the Constitution that were the real targets of its 
attacks. Many democratic and liberal organizations demanded 
that it be dissolved. Citizens of Massachusetts, in a letter to 
Congress, pointed out that instead of investigating the activities 
of pro-fascist organizations in the USA the committee was attack¬ 
ing progressive organizations, calling them communistic. “It di¬ 
vides the progressive forces. It intimidates the liberals, particularly 
those in Government service. It is a menace to civil liberty.” 82 

But the forces of the right mobilized in support of HUAC. 
Representative John E. Rankin introduced an amendment to 
make the committee a permanent part of the House organization. 
-The Daughters of the American Revolution, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Legion, and other right-wing groups 
supported the Rankin amendment. On January 3, 1945 the 
House voted 207 to 186 in favor of it. 83 

After the war HU AC’s role grew immeasurably. Allocations for 
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its work were increased: between 1938 and 1944 they varied from 
$100,000 to $200,000 per year; in the postwar years they reached 
$300,000, and in some years were even greater. This inquisito¬ 
rial committee became more than the “undisputed leader in its 
field”; it was “adjudged by many, both in and out of Congress, 
‘the most powerful Committee in Congress.’ ” 84 

The committee formulated its basic goals as follows: to ex- 
pose Communists and their supporters and drive them out of the 1 
federal government, to fight against progressive unions that it 
considered to be under Communist control, to work out a system 
of propaganda measures against the ideology and politics of the 
communist movement, to investigate the activities of all persons 
and organizations connected with the making of atomic weapons, 
to investigate “communism” in Hollywood and in the educational 
system, and to provide an uninterrupted flow of current infor¬ 
mation for members of Congress, federal investigative agencies, 
and state commissions dealing with “subversive activities.” 

This far-reaching program went considerably beyond Washing¬ 
ton’s official domestic policy; it aimed at the complete abroga¬ 
tion of bourgeois-democratic freedoms and at the destruction of 
not only progressive-democratic, but also liberal organizations. 

In the years after the war HUAC waged a frantic propaganda 
campaign whose purpose was to discredit socialist and commu¬ 
nist ideas with Americans in every way. This was the goal, in 
particular, of five pamphlets published by the committee titled 
100 Things You Should Know About Communism; in [1] the 
U.S.A.; [2] Religion; [3] Education; [4] Labor; [5] Govern¬ 
ment . 86 In 1950 alone HUAC distributed two million copies of 
these publications 86 ; the next year it issued a Guide to Subversive 
Organizations listing 625 groups and 204 publications. It included 
the blacklists compiled by the Justice Department and by investi¬ 
gative bodies in the state legislatures. 87 

HUAC, as the largest and most experienced investigative com¬ 
mittee, set the standards for the work of other such bodies. 

In the postwar years it compiled a huge blacklist, bearing the 
names of hundreds of progressive organizations and hundreds of 
thousands of individuals. By 1961 HUAC had published “more 
than 50,000 pages of hearings and reports—easily outdistancing 
all other congressional committees combined.” 88 By 1948 it had 
a file of 300,000 cards on the activities and affiliations of individ- 
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uals. Forty-eight reports, based on the testimony of nearly a 
thousand persons, had been published. Separate files were main¬ 
tained on 3,040 “top leaders” and “prominent fellow travellers 
of the Communist Party.” The committee’s files included the 
names of 363,110 persons in twenty states who had signed Com¬ 
munist Party nominating petitions in various years. In 1949 the 
committee had dossiers on one million American citizens; these 
materials were identical in content with those of police depart¬ 
ments. 

In the postwar period HUAC became, in practice, a Congres¬ 
sional political police force. In 1956 and 1958 Southern congress¬ 
men used the committee’s materials to support their accusations 
that the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) was under Communist control; they branded 
the movement for school integration a “red plot.” HUAC con¬ 
demned many other democratic organizations, and published ac¬ 
counts of their “Communist activities.” The National Committee 
to Defeat the Mundt Bill, the National Lawyers Guild, and many 
other unions and their leaders were attacked by the committee. 8811 

Between 1949 and 1959 HUAC gathered information on more 
than 60,000 persons and 13,000 organizations, thus rivaling the 
FBI. “Rivaling,” however, is not precisely the right woid: as a 
rule the two organizations cooperated closely. In the 50s, for 
example, four of HUAC’s eight investigators were FBI agents. 

The committee’s materials were also used against progressive 
citizens by private persons and organizations, although HUAC 
claimed that these materials could not possibly find their way 
into private hands. 

One of HUAC’s first victims was the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu¬ 
gee Committee—the “Barsky Committee,”* which was actively 
engaged in helping those fighting fascism in Spain. In 1946 
HUAC declared the Barsky Committee a “subversive organiza¬ 
tion” and its members “Communists” or “fellow travelers.” John 
Stephens Wood, the head of HUAC, tried to give more weight 
to these charges by declaring in Congress on March 28, 1946, 
that HUAC had received 8,000 requests that the Barsky Com¬ 
mittee’s activities be investigated. 89 

There was nothing new in this reference to demands from 


* After Edward K. Barsky, a New York surgeon.— Editor’s note. 
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reactionary groups and individuals: Congressional investigating 
committees regularly cited the demands of those whose views 
accorded with their own, depicting them as the will of the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

HUAC insisted that Barsky and the committee’s members 
register as “agents of a foreign power” under the Voorhis Law of 
1940. HUAC investigators ordered the Barsky Committee’s exec¬ 
utive board to submit lists of its members and also all materials 
relating to its activities. Barsky protested that his committee 
could not make public the names of aid recipients: those living 
in Spain would be subject to persecution, even to extermination. 
Barsky and his associates also refused to answer questions put by 
HUAC in an attempt to compromise them. As a result all of 
them—Barsky, Lyman R. Bradley (a professor at New York 
University), Doctor Louis Miller (a prominent specialist in car¬ 
diovascular diseases), Manuel Magana (a businessman), and 
others—were found guilty of contempt of Congress and sentenced 
to a prison term and a fine of $500 each. In May 1950 the Su¬ 
preme Court refused, with no explanation, to consider the ap¬ 
peal of the Barsky Committee, thus upholding the sentence. 
Barsky remarked that the Supreme Court’s action affirmed “the 
theory of Rankin and Thomas that to be anti-Franco and pro- 
Spanish Republican is to be disloyal to the United States.” 80 

In 1947 HUAC, headed by J. Parnell Thomas, decided to 
realize its plan, conceived long before, to destroy a group of pro¬ 
gressives in the Hollywood film industry. The committee believed 
that the Communists had “elected the film industry as the prin¬ 
cipal vehicle for poisoning the American mind.” 91 HUAC asserted 
that hundreds of directors, actors, and writers had been drawn 
into a “Communist conspiracy” against the US government. 92 

How had the film artists brought the wrath of HUAC down 
upon themselves? In 1936 progressive actors in Hollywood had 
formed the Anti-Nazi League. They had protested the arrival 
in the film colony of persons connected with Nazism. In 1938 
the League, which supported the creation of a collective security 
system, had appealed to Congress and the President to take 
concrete measures that would force Nazi Germany to refrain from 
acts of aggression. 

On the basis of these and similar data Thomas announced 
in May that “scores of screen writers were Communists, that they 
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had injected Communist propaganda into movies,” and they had 
“prevented the making of other pictures that would have glorified 
America and the American system.” 93 It was further asserted 
that “some of the most flagrant Communist propaganda films 
were produced as a result of White House pressure.” 94 

The Committee for the First Amendment, which was formed 
in Hollywood in connection with the investigation, made a pro¬ 
test to Congress against the reprisals being prepared. 

The committee was unable to prove that such Hollywood 
films as Mission to Moscow and Song of Russia were inspired 
by Communists and the White House. Even “friendly” witnesses 
regarded these films as an expression of the feeling of friend¬ 
ship for the USSR—the USA’s Ally against Hitler—that was 
widespread among Americans during the war years, and refused 
to call them Communist propaganda. 

Ten film artists refused to answer questions with which HU AC 
investigators tried to compromise them; in November the “Holly¬ 
wood ten” were cited for contempt of Congress. On May 29, 
1950, the Supreme Court refused, without explanation, to con¬ 
sider the group’s appeal. The famous playwright John Howard 
Lawson made a courageous declaration regarding the Supreme 
Court’s decision: “For the first time in one hundred and fifty 
years of American history, writers are being sent to prison be¬ 
cause a committee of Congress does not like their work, their 
opinions, and their activities as American citizens.” 95 

Most of Hollywood’s producers, frightened by the investigation, 
refused to oppose HU AC. On November 26, 1947, Eric Johnston, 
president of the Association of Motion Pictures, who had said at 
the start of the investigation that he would never support a black¬ 
list of film artists, issued the “Waldorf Declaration,” which de¬ 
plored the actions of the “Hollywood ten.” The Association vow¬ 
ed that it would not employ any of the ten again “until such 
time as he is acquitted or has purged himself of contempt and 
declares under oath that he is not a Communist,” and suggested 
that laws be passed to help the film industry rid itself of “subver¬ 
sive” and “disloyal” elements. 90 

In 1950 loyalty oaths for entering employees were introduced; 
they were later required for everyone working in films. 

In 1951 investigators paid another visit to Hollywood: some of 
the people branded “Communists” in 1947 were still working 
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there. Twenty-three more firings resulted; they were later upheld 
by the courts. 

In 1952 HU AC published a blacklist naming 324 persons, most 
of whom finally lost their jobs. Many people who had been 
blacklisted found that they could not get work, try as they might, 
unless they repudiated their convictions. 

The noted actress Marsha Hunt, who up to 1947 worked in the 
Hollywood studios of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, was among those 
who had protested in the name of the Committee for the First 
Amendment against the investigations in Hollywood. In 1949 she 
signed a petition asking that the Supreme Court review the Law- 
son case. The Studio One Company suggested that she make a 
written apology for her participation in these campaigns. She refu¬ 
sed, and was fired. She was charged with belonging to several pro¬ 
gressive organizations. In every place where she sought work she 
was asked to publish a statement repudiating her previous activ¬ 
ities. Sam Katz, head of the board of the Stanley Kramer Com¬ 
pany, told her she would “never work again in films” if she did 
not sign such a statement. For two and one half years she was 
unable to obtain work in films. She then submitted a loyalty state¬ 
ment to Roy Brewer, head of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Opera¬ 
tors (IATSE). But Brewer refused to help her: “nowhere in her 
statement was there any recognition that she had erred and 
been used by the Communists.” 97 

HUAC relied on the support of reactionary union leaders 
and various “patriotic” groups and societies in its persecution 
of progressive film artists. The Motion Picture Alliance, a mili¬ 
tant anticommunist organization, supported the committee from 
the very beginning. Its members appeared before the investiga¬ 
tors as “friendly” witnesses, accusing certain screen writers of 
communist sympathies. Another supporter of the committee was 
the IATSE, headed by Roy Brewer. 

The American Legion actively harassed film artists. In Decem¬ 
ber of 1953 American Legion Magazine began publication of an 
article by Joseph Brown Matthews on the “Communist influence” 
in Hollywood. Local Legion posts all over the country picketed 
to prevent showings of Charlie Chaplin’s films. The Legion and 
representatives of eight of the country’s largest studios met in 
Washington on March 31, 1952, to coordinate their efforts against 
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progressive cinema. Shortly thereafter the Legion sent these 
studios a blacklist naming approximately three hundred per¬ 
sons. 98 

The film Salt of the Earth, made in 1953 by a group of exiles 
from Hollywood, provoked the anger of HU AC. Donald L. Jack- 
son, a member of HU AC, denounced it as “un-American propa¬ 
ganda.” A Mexican actress who appeared in the film was deport¬ 
ed, at the committee’s instigation, even before shooting was fin¬ 
ished. Brewer’s IATSE pressured the country’s theater owners into 
refusing to let the film be shown on their screens. 99 

In evaluating the investigations of the committee in Hollywood 
Dorothy B. Jones, who served as the chief of the film review and 
analysis section of the Office of War Information during the 
Second World War, wrote that “none of the 159 films credited 
over a period of years to The Hollywood Ten contained Com¬ 
munist propaganda.” 100 The real purpose of the investigations 
was to force filmmakers to turn away from criticism of the coun¬ 
try’s social order, to direct them toward the glorification of the 
free-enterprise system. 

The Hollywood purges did not remain an isolated phenome¬ 
non: they soon were paralleled in radio, television, and the thea¬ 
ter. The anticommunist organization American Business Con¬ 
sultants, created in 1947, took a leading role in the harassment 
of artists in these fields. Its weekly magazine. Counterattack, pub¬ 
lished in New York, assailed virtually all of the city’s liberal 
periodicals, but workers in radio and television were the main 
objects of its attention. 

In December 1947, after the Justice Department published 
its list of “subversive” organizations, Counterattack listed thirty- 
four groups that had not been included. Several months later the 
Consultants’ list had grown to include 192 organizations, of 
which 119 had not been named by the Justice Department. The 
political reprisals carried out in Hollywood by Thomas and HU AC 
met with understanding and complete approval among the Amer¬ 
ican Business Consultants; quite on its own, this private organi¬ 
zation launched a campaign of harassment against workers in 
the arts. 

On June 22, 1950, Counterattack published an article, titled 
‘ Red Channels,” on “Communist influence” in radio and tele¬ 
vision. It named 151 people in the arts who were connected with 
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“subversive organizations” on the Justice Department’s list. The 
magazine demanded that these people prove their anticommunism 
or leave their jobs. This demand was soon taken up by all the 
owners of radio and television stations; “Red Channels” became 
the bible of Madison Avenue—the center of the radio and tele¬ 
vision industries in New York. 

But the matter did not end with “Red Channels”. Lists were 
soon published by the American Legion in its weekly, Firing 
Line, and by other organizations. Blacklists were supplemented 
with “graylists,” which differed from the former only in that 
they were used by a circumscribed group of radio and television 
station owners. 101 

On Madison Avenue blacklists became universal as a means 
for dealing with “undesirables.” For the owners of radio and 
television companies the question was not whether an actor or 
script writer belonged to a “subversive organization”; for most 
of them it was enough that his name had appeared on a black¬ 
list. A remark made in 1954 by Charles E. Martin, a radio and 
television producer, is quite characteristic: Martin said that al¬ 
though he did not maintain that a blacklisted actor was a Com¬ 
munist he was not interested in employing people with labels at¬ 
tached to them. 102 

Blacklisted persons could remove the label from themselves 
and go back to work only at the price of treachery. They were 
required not only to repent of their actions before HU AC and 
admit their connection with “Communist front” organizations 
but also to name other persons who belonged to those organiza¬ 
tions. 103 

As a result of the activities of private investigatory groups in 
the radio and television industries the Columbia Broadcasting 
System (CBS) introduced loyalty oaths and established a special 
vice-presidency with police powers. The National Broadcasting 
Company (NBC) and a number of advertising agencies estab¬ 
lished departments with the same function. “Independent consul¬ 
tants”—specialists in the harassment of the unorthodox—appea¬ 
red in various organizations connected with the arts. 

The anticommunist offensive in the realm of the arts by 
private groups attracted the attention of official bodies. In 1951 
the McCarran subcommittee conducted an investigation of the 
“infiltration by subversive elements” of radio and television. In 
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1955 HU AC investigated “Communist influences” in the theaters 
of New York. But this time there were no arrests or firings, as in 
Hollywood: theater owners had already driven out all those who 
might displease the investigators. 

Investigative committees searched with great energy for 
“subversive elements” in schools, colleges, and universities. Sena¬ 
tor Homer Ferguson formulated the attitude of the ruling class 
toward the educational system: “The training of our youth 
today determines the security of the Nation tomorrow.” 104 Each 
time the USA’s ruling cliques were seized by fear of any great 
social changes taking place within the country and abroad they 
turned an inquiring eye toward the loyalty of teachers. 

The American liberal philosopher Morris R. Cohen wrote of 
the position of scholars in the USA after the Second World War: 
“Nowhere else is the scholar subjected to such petty surveillance 
in both private and public life as in America. . . It is taken as a 
matter of course by most people that an able man should be 
barred from teaching because of his social manners or because 
he is not theologically orthodox.” 105 

The intensity of the attack on intellectuals was due to their 
support for the New Deal and subsequent social and economic 
concessions to working people. 

In 1953, after a victory by reaction at the polls, Harold 
M. Velde, a violent enemy of education, became head of HU AC. 
He and William Jenner, chairman of the Senate Internal Secu¬ 
rity Subcommittee, set themselves the goal of revealing “the Com¬ 
munist conspiracy against the educational process.” Jenner de¬ 
clared: “There can be no academic freedom until this Soviet con¬ 
spiracy hidden in our schools and colleges is exposed to the light, 
and the rule of Moscow over its adherents in the educational 
world is broken.” 106 In 1952-1953 both these Congressional 
committees investigated a number of the country’s educational 
institutions, which resulted in the persecution of persons con¬ 
nected with liberal and democratic organizations. HUAC studied 
the activities of the Jefferson School of Social Science in New 
York and the Abraham Lincoln School in Chicago, and also 
groups such as the Labor Youth League; it looked for Com¬ 
munists at Yale University, MIT, and Ohio State University. 107 
Senator Jenner alleged, on the basis of testimony from friendly 
witnesses, that hundreds of teachers in the USA were in- 











volved in “a secret underground operation, the plan for which 
had been imported from abroad by high Communist leaders.” 108 
Senator McCarthy was also active in the harassment of progres¬ 
sive scholars and educators; before the end of 1952 he had un¬ 
veiled a “program to root Communism from the colleges.” 109 
Immediately afterwards the Young Republicans demanded that 
subversive groups be banned from campuses. 110 

Members of the peace movement were viciously attacked by 
HU AC. The ranks of this broad democratic movement were 
made up of people from many races and nationalities, people 
with diverse political and religious convictions—workers and 
farmers, writers, workers in the arts, scholars, businessmen, and 
clergy. It had only one political goal: to expose the machinations 
of the imperialists to start a new world war. 

Its humanitarian goals were familiar and understandable to 
the simple people who had suffered all the trials of the pre¬ 
vious war; it spanned nations and continents. In the USA the 
National Labor Conference for Peace, the Committee for Peace¬ 
ful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact, the Peace Information Cen¬ 
ter, the Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peace, and 
similar organizations were active in collecting signatures for the 
Stockholm Appeal; as an alternative to world thermonuclear 
war they called for a revival of the spirit of cooperation and 
mutual understanding between the USA and the USSR. 

The ruling cliques turned their enormously powerful machi¬ 
nery for repression against the peace movement; they were deter¬ 
mined to discredit it, thus assuring support for their aggressive 
policies among the masses in America. HUAC lost no time in 
depicting the peace movement as a psychological onslaught 
against the USA, an “organic and strategic part” of a “Com¬ 
munist drive for world conquest.” 111 In the HU AC’s eyes the 
demands of the Permanent Committee of the World Peace Con¬ 
gress, such as a halt to the arms race, the cessation of military 
intervention, and the liquidation of the threat of atomic war, 
constituted an “international Communist conspiracy” against the 
peoples of the “free world.” HUAC noted and thoroughly stud¬ 
ied the organizers of all peace demonstrations in the USA and 
also the leading participants in international peace forums. The 
names of many eminent American scholars, such as Albert Ein¬ 
stein, William Du Bois, and Linius Pauling, attracted the partic- 
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ular attention of the investigators. HUAC considered the many 
actions for peace in which they had been involved indisputable 
proof of their guilt before the nation. The committee published 
the names of those who had collected signatures for the Stock¬ 
holm Appeal, thereby exposing these people to the attacks of the 
chauvinists. 

The hysteria created around those who stood for peace made 
it easier for the government to use anticommunist legislation 
against them. The Justice Department included organizations 
working for peace in its blacklists, which was essentially the equi¬ 
valent of outlawing them, and called their members to account 
on the basis of the laws concerning the registration of foreign 
agents. 

The government’s position was wholeheartedly supported by 
rightist and ultra-rightist groups. The National Commander of 
the American Legion characterized the Stockholm Appeal as a 
“coldly calculated, Kremlin-directed plot to soften up the minds, 
morale, and will power of the American people to resist aggres¬ 
sion,” and “to disrupt. . . national unity.” 112 

Because of the wave of chauvinism that swept the country in 
connection with the war in Korea (which began in 1950) and 
the harassment and repression of peaceloving people by govern¬ 
ment bodies and voluntary watchdogs the peace movement did 
not attain wide popularity in the USA. But even under these 
highly adverse circumstances 1,350,000 courageous persons signed 
petitions calling for the banning of atomic weapons. HUAC 
was an essential part of the police apparatus of the USA, which 
grew prodigiously after the war. This apparatus was intended to 
crush political opposition to the reactionary domestic and foreign 
policies of the USA’s ruling cliques. Without HUAC the country 
would not have been infected with spy mania. Without HUAC, 
writes Robert K. Carr, “President Truman would not in 1947 
have established the loyalty program in the federal service, un¬ 
der which hundreds of civil servants have been dismissed from 
their jobs and thousands more have resigned. The most far- 
reaching law against subversion in American history would not 
today be found upon the federal statute books.” 113 Many 
of HL T AC’s recommendations were approved by Congress 
and embodied in reactionary legislation and administrative 
decisions. 
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The Local Inquisitions 


The Committee on Un-American Activities had militant sup¬ 
porters in many states. In the state of Washington, for example, 
a Joint Legislative Fact-Finding Committee on Un-American 
Activities was set up in 1947. It was chaired by Albert F. Can- 
well, formerly a deputy sheriff in Spokane. The degree of Can- 
well’s political cynicism may be judged from a remark he made 
during the election campaign in 1946: “If someone insists there 
is discrimination against Negroes in this country, or that there is 
inequality of wealth, there is every reason to believe that person 
is a Communist.” 114 In early 1948 Canwell’s committee conducted 
its first investigation, attacking the Washington Old Age Pension 
Union and other liberal and democratic organizations. But it 
was the purge of the University of Washington that made the 
committee “famous” all over the country. 

On July 19, 1948, the committee began public hearings on 
“Communist infiltration” of the campus. Neither university admin 
istrators nor the committee had a single fact indicating “com¬ 
munist” activity on the campus; Canwell nonetheless declared 
at the start that 150 faculty members were Communists or fellow 
travelers. Raymond B. Allen, president of the university, urged 
those called before the committee to be “straightforward and 
frank in their testimony.” 1143 The investigators also called for 
candor, promising that persons who testified against disloyal col¬ 
leagues would not themselves be censured. Anyone who refused 
to cooperate with the committee, however, was threatened with 
dismissal and measures to prevent his being employed else¬ 
where. 116 The Board of Regents of the university fired three 
professors on the basis of the committee’s accusations. Three 
others were asked to sign statements that they were not and 
never had been Communist Party members. The Board 
of Regents approved the committee’s actions, and Presi¬ 
dent Allen cynically declared that the investigation did 
not constitute “any abridgement of academic freedom or civil 
rights.” 116 

A similar inquisition was conducted in California by a com¬ 
mittee created in 1939; its head was state Senator Jack B. Ten¬ 
ney. Using the loyalty standards worked out by HUAC this body 
labeled dozens of organizations fighting against racism and fas- 
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cism and for democracy, peace and social justice “communistic.” 
In 1949 there were fifteen “thought control” bills, introduced by 
Tenney, before the California State Legislature. 

The Tenney committee nourished a special hatred for the 
University of California. In 1947 it demanded that the univer¬ 
sity purge itself of the “disciples of Moscow” and break ties with 
progressive organizations and individuals in Hollywood. In 1949, 
when it was learned that the Canwell committee had called for 
the dismissal of certain faculty members at the University of 
Washington, Tenney introduced a resolution before the Califor¬ 
nia Legislature approving the investigators’ activities. The re¬ 
gents of the university, guided by this resolution, asked that all 
faculty members present loyalty affidavits or leave the university. 
In the summer of 1950 thirty-two professors were fired for refus¬ 
ing to take the oath. Thirty-seven more left the university in 
protest against the regents’ demands, and forty-seven scholars 
who had been offered positions declined them. As a result fifty- 
five courses were dropped because of a lack of specialists. The 
regents later admitted that “none of the numerous distinguished 
professors they discharged were Communists.” 117 

In 1952 the Tenney committee investigated subversion in Ca¬ 
lifornia’s principal colleges and universities. University administra¬ 
tors used former FBI and military intelligence agents to ferret 
out “Communist infiltrators.” These sleuths, together with the 
committee, decided on the advisability of employing all teachers 
who had aroused the suspicion or displeasure of the committee. 
Between June of 1952 and spring of 1953 about one hundred 
teachers were fired, and a like number not accepted for work, 
all at the insistence of the committee. 118 The fear inspired by 
the investigators in the state’s educational authorities was so 
great that the Los Angeles City School Board, on its own initi¬ 
ative, asked the committee to run checks on all 29,500 of its 
academic and administrative employees. 118 

The Seditious Activities Investigation Commission was created 
in August 1947 by a resolution of the Legislative Commission of 
the American Legion, Department of Illinois. Its head was 
Illinois State Senator Paul Broyles (Republican; Mount Vernon). 
The commission conducted a two-year secret investigation cover¬ 
ing the whole state, and worked out a program for fighting the 
Communist Party and other progressive organizations. The corn- 
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mission consulted with representatives of the American Legion 
and took part in a conference held by the Legion in Indianapolis 
on the struggle against “subversive activities.” It studied the ex¬ 
perience of Congressional investigators and listened carefully to 
representatives of other right-wing groups, who demanded that 
they devote special attention to educational institutions—the 
greatest threat to the “American way.” The commission reached 
the conclusion that “the Communistic movement seizes upon all 
types of welfare programs.” 120 

In February 1949 Broyles put before the state legislature a 
series of bills to combat “sedition.” Hundreds of students from 
Chicago, representatives of the Americans for Democratic Action 
and the Student Republican Club, came to Springfield (the 
state capital) to protest against these bills. They organized a dem¬ 
onstration on the streets of the city and a sit-in at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, which refused to serve blacks. The legislators 
responded with a resolution to investigate the University of Chi¬ 
cago and Roosevelt College, the institutions at which most of the 
demonstrators were students. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chi¬ 
cago, was called before the commission. Undaunted, he gave the 
investigators a stern rebuke. He called the bills proposed by Broy¬ 
les “an un-American attempt to impose a pattern of thought con¬ 
trol on the people of Illinois,” and declared: “The University of 
Chicago does not believe in the un-American doctrine of guilt by 
association. .. It is entirely possible to belong to organizations 
combating fascism and racial discrimination, for example, without 
desiring to subvert the government of the United States.” 121 

Teachers at institutions of higher learning and representatives 
of various organizations took part in the protest movement. 
Thanks to the courageous stand taken by university administra¬ 
tors—a comparative rarity in those years—and by democratic 
elements in society the Broyles bills were defeated and the com¬ 
mission ceased to exist. 

In 1948 an investigation of “communism” was undertaken in 
Michigan under the provisions of the Callahan Act, which called 
for the supervision of foreign agents. 

With the support of the Knights of Columbus, the American 
Legion, and other rightist organizations state legislators attacked 
student groups and the Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
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Commission. This was not enough for the Disabled American 
Veterans, which suggested that the legislators themselves be 
scrutinized: some of the laws they had proposed were, in that 
organization’s view, “socialistic.” A Subversive Activities Division 
of the Michigan State Police was created on September 1950 to 
aid the Callahan commission. 122 

Detroit, center of the state’s automobile industry, won an ill 
fame for Michigan with its persecutions of progressive organiza¬ 
tions and individuals. In September 1949 the city fathers created 
their own Loyalty Investigating Committee to vet municipal em¬ 
ployees. The city’s charter forbade the gathering of informa¬ 
tion on the political convictions of candidates for municipal 
office; this article was amended. 

The target of the loyalty commission’s attack was the United 
Public Workers of America and its local leader, Yale Stuart, 
who refused to answer questions about his political affiliations. 
Stuart denounced the investigation, indicating that its real goal 
was to lower the salaries of employees, first and foremost of 
blacks and Jews. He characterized the accusations of communism 
made by the investigators against their opponents as a political 
maneuver to capture the votes of confused individuals in the 
upcoming municipal elections. 123 

Detroit was the first large city in the USA to adopt a plan for 
fighting “communism,” but not the last. Beginning in 1950 
thirty cities adopted resolutions against the “reds.” City authori¬ 
ties in Birmingham, Jersey City, McKeesport (Pennsylvania), 
Miami, Los Angeles, and elsewhere showed great energy in per¬ 
secuting Communists. Special resolutions required that Commu¬ 
nists register with the police department; in several cases harsher 
measures were taken. The City Commission of Birmingham, Ala¬ 
bama, voted on July 17 to “outlaw the Communist Party within 
the city limits, giving Communists 48 hours from the publication of 
the notice to get out of town or risk arrest and a possible $100 
fine and 180 days in prison. . . The City Council of Atlanta, 
Georgia, copied the Birmingham ordinance outlawing the Com¬ 
munist Party.” 124 

The commissions enumerated here do not exhaust the list 
of so-called anti-subversive organizations. Arizona, Florida, New 
Hampshire, and other states adopted laws and resolutions setting 
up commissions on un-American activities, as did certain cities. 
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Some of these commissions did not publicize themselves, and 
were little known; this was the case, for example, in New Jersey 
and the District of Columbia. 

In 1949 an attempt was made to coordinate the activities of 
these investigative bodies. The First Interstate Legislative Con¬ 
ference on L T n-American Activities, sponsored by the California 
and Washington committees, was held in Los Angeles on April 
20 and 21; it was attended by representatives of nine states, 
not all of which had un-American activities committees. A Na¬ 
tional Permanent Organization’s Committee on the conference 
was created; Jack B. Tenney was named its chairman. The dele¬ 
gates to the conference adopted a resolution urging that commit¬ 
tees to investigate “subversive” activities be created in each of 
the states. 125 This program was not successfully realized, since 
committees in a number of states discredited themselves; none¬ 
theless the efforts of its initiators were not in vain. Such com¬ 
mittees promoted anticommunist legislation all over the coun¬ 
try and, taken together, had an enormous influence on public 
opinion. 

The most ominous result of the committees’ activities was the 
elaboration of anticommunist legislation in several states. Mary¬ 
land’s Ober Law was one of the first acts to outlaw the Com¬ 
munist Party USA. Its author maintained that the struggle be¬ 
tween the United States and Russia justified the most severe 
measures against those who did not share faith in the American 
way of life. The Ober commission took its inspiration from Con¬ 
gressional and FBI investigations, their materials, and discussions 
of anticommunist legislation on Capitol Hill. The commission, 
which was made up of businessmen and jurists, copied the most 
reactionary provisions of the Smith Act of 1940, the anticommu¬ 
nist Mundt-Nixon Bill, and Truman’s executive order on loyalty 
tests of federal employees. In December 1948 it submitted for dis¬ 
cussion the draft of a statute (which was to become the Ober Law) 
dealing with “subversive activities.” This proposal was characteriz¬ 
ed as being “as full of teeth as an alligator’s jaw.” 126 The article 
on the necessity for the Ober Law was borrowed intact from the 
Mundt-Nixon Bill. The law forbade activities aimed at the over¬ 
throw of the government by force (as well as the advocating of 
such activities) and membership in so-called subversive organiza¬ 
tions. Persons found guilty under this law were deprived of their 
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rights as citizens and were punishable by a fine of up to $20,000 
and a prison term of up to twenty years. Those found guilty of 
membership in a “subversive organization” were subject to a 
prison term of up to five years, a fine of up to $5,000, or both. 
All persons working in administrative bodies were required to 
submit affidavits affirming that they were not, and had never 
been, members of “subversive organizations.” All private institu¬ 
tions receiving state funds were to take measures to drive out 
unreliable elements and report on these measures regularly; other¬ 
wise they would be deprived of their subsidies. 

In 1950 the Maryland State Bar Association (of which Ober 
had been elected president in 1949) unanimously endorsed the 
law; they maintained that it was within the constitutional powers 
of the US Congress and the state legislature. 127 The Ober Law 
was supported by veterans’ organizations, the local divisions of 
the Chamber of Commerce, certain Catholic organizations, and 
the local press. Its constitutionality was upheld by an appellate 
court. Forty-five organizations, including those named, formed 
the Maryland Committee against Un-American Activities to de¬ 
fend the law against the forces of democracy. 128 

The Ober Law served as the standard for anti-democratic 
measures in other states. It was copied by legislation against 
“subversive activities” in New Hampshire, Georgia, Ohio, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Washington, Alabama, Michigan, Texas, and Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Of special prominence among the anticommunist measures 
was the state of New York’s Feinberg Law, which was directed 
against teachers. The law required that school boards report 
regularly to specified organizations on the activities of their 
teachers, and that boards of regents compile lists of “subversive 
organizations” and fire anyone found to be involved in anti- 
American activities. 129 Over 250 teachers in the state’s schools 
and colleges were fired on the basis of this law. Beginning with 
1950 New York City authorities, basing themselves on the Fein¬ 
berg Law, demanded that all teachers starting work there pre¬ 
sent certifications of their loyalty from the administrations of 
the institutions where they had worked previously. The law pre¬ 
scribed that investigations be undertaken of the character of ap¬ 
plicants for work in the school system. School administrations 
were required to affirm the loyalty of their teachers annually. In 
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1952 the Supreme Court upheld this law and other measures 
directed against progressive university and school teachers by 
New York state authorities. 130 New York schools also made a 
practice of firing those who refused to answer questions from 
investigative committees and those who had made “false applica¬ 
tions”—that is, who were accused of belonging to subversive 
organizations by friendly witnesses before investigators. 131 

The Tenney committee in California tried to use simpler (in 
its view) but more radical means: it threatened to cut off school 
appropriations unless “Communist influences” were driven out. 132 
In Georgia the Council on Education gave school authorities the 
right to fire any teacher who did not support segregation in 
the educational system. State legislators took the tastes of local 
right-reactionary groups into account in setting up their loyalty 
criteria. Potential grounds for dismissal were indeed diverse: 
having voted for Henry A. Wallace’s Progressive Party in the 
1948 elections, supporting federal plans to reconstruct the Mis¬ 
souri valley, or simply holding liberal views. 

In 1948 the National Council for American Education was 
formed, its head was Allen A. Zoll, a pro-fascist and comrade-in- 
arms of Charles E. Coughlin. This organization kept dossiers 
on thousands of persons whom it disliked. 133 In Texas and some 
other states the Minute Women—a reactionary group made up 
mostly of housewives—was very active. It intimidated persons 
who disagreed with it, blacklisted books, and harassed demo¬ 
cratically inclined educators. 134 In 1953 this organization counted 
one thousand members in Houston alone, most of them women 
from well-to-do families. 136 Local chapters of the American Le¬ 
gion and similar organizations set themselves up as censors of 
school texts. 130 Such groups had enormous influence in their 
communities. State legislatures enacted laws that put schools 
under the unblinking supervision of right-wing groups. Princi¬ 
pals, with few exceptions, bowed to the control of these self-ap¬ 
pointed guardians of the “American way.” Yielding to demands 
from rightist groups the Association of American Universities 
issued a statement asserting that membership in the Communist 
Party “extinguishes the right to a university position.” 137 

The battle against so-called subversive literature was an essen¬ 
tial part of the campaign against academic freedom in the USA. 
Dr. Luther H. Evans, a former Librarian of Congress, noted that 
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librarians everywhere were being pressured by groups and indi¬ 
viduals who wanted to keep books of which they disapproved off 
the shelves. Many American authors admit that these pressures 
on libraries were far stronger than reported in the public prints. 
Robert M. Maclver wrote, “The search for ‘subversiveness’ is 
indeed a flourishing business.” 138 

Books were labeled subversive whose authors favored socialized 
medicine, criticized inequalities among the USA’s races and 
nationalities or insufficient housing construction, called for peace 
and defended the UN, demanded that free hot breakfasts be pro¬ 
vided in schools, and so on and on. The California Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Education branded the historian Charles A. Beard 
(1874-1948) a “red” and banned a textbook on the Constitution 
that cited his work in several places. The American Library As¬ 
sociation reported hundreds of attempts by self-constituted public 
guardians to destroy all teaching materials and books that they 
deemed “subversive” or “un-American.” 139 Organized groups of 
local “patriots” demanded the banning not only of books that 
called for social change but also of those that merely criticized 
the conduct of businessmen. These groups, noted the New York 
Times, were active in almost every state, “doing great harm in 
their communities.” 140 (In some regions of the USA Darwin’s 
Origin of Species is not allowed in school libraries to this 
day.) 

The American Library Association protested against the ex¬ 
clusion from libraries of books that were not to the liking of 
rightist groups. In 1952 it sponsored the First Conference on 
Intellectual Freedom, at which the Library Bill of Rights was 
adopted. In this document the association firmly states that “in no 
case should any book be excluded because of the race or national¬ 
ity, or the political or religious views of the writer.” 141 

In 1953 the association, together with the American Book 
Publishers Council, issued a statement on the “freedom to 
read.” 142 But these protests produced no perceptible results at 
the time. 

The New York Times, having examined the state of academic 
freedom at seventy-two of the country’s colleges, concluded that 
“a subtle, creeping paralysis of freedom of thought and speech 
is attacking college campuses in many parts of the country.” 143 
After an examination of over 520 school systems the National 
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Education Association announced that “American freedom—to 
study, to think, to discuss—is in danger.” 144 

Political supervision of educators in the 40s and 50s was far 
more extensive than ever in the past. In 1940 twenty states had 
loyalty legislation for teachers; by 1951 thirty-three states had 
such legislation. 146 

Robert M. Maclver, a professor at Columbia University, made 
a study of the deeper reasons for assaults on academic freedom 
and the persecution of university teachers; he concluded that 
they were stimulated by private interests. He wrote: “Anyone who 
examines the numerous and not infrequently successful attempts 
to censor textbooks and to discredit their authors cannot fail 
to observe that the main objective of the promoters of these 
attacks is to penalize and if possible to silence criticisms direc¬ 
ted against the unfettered freedom of particular economic in¬ 
terests.” 148 

The anticommunist fever in federal, state, and local govern¬ 
ment proved highly infectious. The search for “subversive ele¬ 
ments” touched every area of American life and practically all 
segments of the population. Thousands of people volunteered 
information to investigators, sure that they were serving a good 
cause. Various scrutiny systems affected (according to some esti¬ 
mates! as many as twenty million Americans 147 ; many American 
authors speak of a national attack of paranoia. In some places 
the illness resulted in curiosities. In Texas editors were supposed 
to vouch for the loyalty of deceased authors, including Shake¬ 
speare. In Indiana professional wrestlers were barred from prac¬ 
tising their trade if they belonged to “subversive organizations.” 
In California anticommunist oaths were required of clergymen 
and amateur archers, and in Wisconsin a bill was considered 
requiring them of saloon keepers. In Hollywood Monogram re¬ 
fused to make a film on the life of Hiawatha, fearing that it would 
be regarded as peace propaganda. In Wheeling, West Virginia, 
candy in wrappers with geographical information about the 
USSR was removed from sale. 

This short analysis cannot exhaust the facts on the outrages of 
local investigatory commissions. The assault on the freedoms of 
Americans swept the entire country. By the end of 1950 state 
legislatures had enacted over 300 laws against “subversive activ¬ 
ities.” 148 
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In a number of states the forces of reaction went a good deal 
further in their search for “reds” than the federal government. 
Rightists and ultra-rightists had enormous power in local govern¬ 
ments. State legislatures and local bodies were outside the do¬ 
main of national and international factors; more often than not 
they fell into the hands of political groups motivated by narrow 
local interests. Such groups were the instigators of the most reac¬ 
tionary measures. Their weight was considerably more signifi¬ 
cant in the states than in the federal system, where it was coun¬ 
tered by a greater number of influences. 

It may well be that in the late 40s and early 50s the greatest 
fear troubling most Americans was that of being identified with 
the Communists. To be so identified would mean the loss of their 
jobs and isolation from society. This fear, which people of higher 
social standing also knew, was a mighty weapon in the hands 
of the political demagogues acting in the interests of various 
powerful economic groups. 


Rightists and the Government 

The right had many points of contact with the Truman admin¬ 
istration, which was not to be outdone in its anticommunist 
fervor. Despite the President’s lavish declarations of respect for 
the Constitution the loyalty tests to which government employees 
were subjected amounted to a conscious disregarding of the Con¬ 
stitution and a persecution of those same groups of citizens being 
attacked by the rightists and ultra-rightists. Moreover the admin¬ 
istration’s actions served as an example for state and local 
governments, thus promoting loyalty checks all over the country. 
The government institutionalized secret denunciation and, by 
compiling lists of so-called subversive organizations, lent support 
to the idea of “guilt by association,” which was widely used by 
reactionary groups against people they disliked. During the 1948 
election campaign Truman and his party machine accused Henry 
Wallace, the candidate of the Progressive Party, of being in league 
with the Communists. On March 17 Truman rejected Wal¬ 
lace’s support, calling an alliance with “the enemies of American 
security too high a price to pay for election.” 149 The administra¬ 
tion’s anticommunism encouraged ultra-rightist reaction and cre- 
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ated favorable conditions for its growth; nonetheless the rightists, 
as the most militant opponents of social reform, were still bound 
to attack the administration. In the postwar years the right’s 
bellicosity toward the Democratic administration went beyond 
the antagonisms and recriminations in which American political 
life so abounds. For many prominent figures in the administra¬ 
tion it ended in dismissal, even in imprisonment. The ultimate 
goal of the right’s attacks was the repeal of social legislation 
favoring working people. 

The offensive against the Truman administration began in 
the fall of 1945. In a September 6 message to Congress, which 
provoked a storm of indignation, the President proclaimed the 
right to a just wage, the right of each family to a decent dwell¬ 
ing and adequate medical care, and the right to education. Tru¬ 
man suggested the adoption of laws to maintain full employ¬ 
ment, to raise the minimum wage, to extend unemployment insu¬ 
rance to new groups of citizens, to raise the price of farm prod¬ 
ucts, and to increase housing construction by private companies 
and the government. It was further suggested that broader meas¬ 
ures be taken in health care, education, and social welfare. The 
administration proposed that a commission on fair hiring prac¬ 
tices be created to realize the principle of equal opportunity for 
all, including blacks. In order to fight inflation it was suggested 
that wartime price controls be preserved. 100 

Truman’s suggestions were put forward in the form of a de¬ 
claration, lacking the essential support of effective practical meas¬ 
ures; nonetheless they were fiercely denounced in Congress. Joe 
Martin, Republican leader in the House, exclaimed: “Not even 
President Roosevelt ever asked so much at one sitting.” As one 
of Truman’s biographers wrote, “This message ended Truman’s 
honeymoon with Congress.” 151 

Toward the end of his first year in the White House Truman 
asked Congress to raise the minimum wage from forty to sixty- 
five cents per hour. In 1946, with the active support of the 
administration, Congress adopted a series of other measures that 
displeased rightists. The Atomic Energy Act transferred control 
over fissionable materials from the War Department to the 
civilian Atomic Energy Commission. Under the Hill-Burton Act 
$375,000,000 in federal grants was allotted for hospital construc¬ 
tion. 152 
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The Truman administration’s efforts to alleviate racial prob¬ 
lems met with fierce opposition, especially in the South. In 
December 1946 the President’s Committee on Civil Rights was 
appointed; it prepared a report on the status of black Ameri¬ 
cans and made recommendations. The report declared: “Freedom 
can exist only where the citizen is assured that his person is 
secure against bondage, lawless violence, and arbitrary arrest and 
punishment.” Figures were presented that eloquently character¬ 
ized the plight of blacks in America. In 1946, according to the 
committee’s data, at least six persons, all black, were lynched 
in the USA, and twenty-two attempted lynchings had been pre¬ 
vented. Forty-three lynchings took place between 1936 and 1946; 
most of those who took part in these crimes were never called 
to account before the law. “For seven of the years from 1937 to 
1946 for which statistics are reported, the conservative esti¬ 
mates of the Tuskegee Institute show that 226 persons were 
rescued from threatened lynching. Over 200 of these were Ne¬ 
groes.” 153 

On February 2, 1948, Truman sent a message dealing with 
civil rights to Congress. He proposed laws providing federal 
protection against lynching and establishing a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission to prevent racial discrimination in hiring, 
as well as other measures. 154 And although the administration’s 
proposals could be viewed as formal declarations, unsupported 
as they were by adequate efforts for their realization, business 
circles in those parts of the country where blacks made up a 
significant part of the work force were seriously disturbed. The 
conflict between the administration and the racists became so 
acute that it led to a split in the Democratic Party. On July 17, 
1948, as the presidential elections approached, representatives 
from thirteen Southern states met in Birmingham, Alabama, to 
form the reactionary States’ Rights Party. The party’s platform 
declared: “We stand for the segregation of the races and the 
integrity of each race.” 155 Its candidate for president, Strom 
Thurmond, called the administration’s civil-rights proposals an 
attack on the traditions, customs, and institutions of the South 
and a violation of the principle of free enterprise, the basis of 
the economic structure of the USA. A resolution adopted at the 
Southern Governors’ Conference of March 7, 1948 recom¬ 
mended that the people of the South “fight to the last ditch” to 
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prevent the election of a president favoring a civil-rights pro¬ 
gram. 156 

The platform worked out by the Truman administration in 
the course of the campaign came to be known, after Truman’s 
victory, as the Fair Deal. The president declared that “every 
segment of our population and every individual has a right to 
expect from our Government a fair deal.” 157 

Thus from the very beginning the Truman administration 
announced its intention to continue the social and economic poli¬ 
cies of Franklin Roosevelt. The position of world capitalism had, 
in general, weakened, while the world socialist system had be¬ 
come stronger; the Truman administration considered reformism 
the most preferable means of maintaining the influence of bour¬ 
geois ideology over the minds of the working people. 

A favorable economic climate made it possible for working 
people to win certain economic concessions, and for the capi¬ 
talist class to preserve its influence over them. In the second half 
of the 40s the minimum wage rose from forty to seventy-five 
cents per hour. The number of persons covered by Social Secu¬ 
rity increased significantly. But the administration’s modest social 
programs were furiously opposed by rightists on Capitol Hill. 
Administration proposals such as the stabilization of farm income 
(the Brannan Farm Plan), civil rights measures, and the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act were flatly rejected. The discussion of others 
dragged on for decades. A national health insurance program, 
which Truman had proposed, was adopted by Congress only 
twenty years later. A similar amount of time was required for 
the building of 810,000 units of low-income housing for which 
federal funds were allocated in 1949. The idea of federal aid to 
education became a reality only in 1965. 158 

With the economy in an upswing thriving businessmen were 
infuriated by any proposed measure that would deprive them of 
a part of their huge profits. Relations between Congress and 
the President grew strained. The legislators rejected Truman’s 
proposals one after the other; he in turn vetoed sixty-two meas¬ 
ures they had passed. 159 

The question of “full employment” was the center of the 
most serious conflict between the administration and the rightists. 
The Roosevelt administration had been faced with the problem 
of averting a postwar depression; with peace at hand the Eco- 








nomic Bill of Rights had revived the spirit of the New Deal. The 
“full employment bill,” worked out by liberal Congressmen with 
the help of the Bureau of the Budget and introduced by Sena¬ 
tor Murray in January 1945, was in accord with that spirit. The 
purpose of the bill was (in its own words) to “establish a na¬ 
tional policy and program for assuring continuing full employ¬ 
ment in a free competitive economy through the concerted efforts 
of industry, agriculture, labor, state and local governments, and 
the Federal government.” It proclaimed the right to “useful, 
remunerative, regular, and full-time employment” for all Ameri¬ 
cans able and willing to work. 160 

Murray and his supporters believed that the bill would help 
to stabilize and stimulate free enterprise. Rightist groups, how¬ 
ever, found it alarming. Organizations such as the National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States (particularly the local divisions), the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation saw the Murray Bill as a “Marxist nightmare im¬ 
ported to bring about an end to free enterprise in a free society.” 
They maintained it would dangerously increase the power of the 
federal government and legalize “socialistic federal spending.” 161 
Under the pressure of rightist opposition the bill was radically 
changed in the House; the main provisions on government re¬ 
sponsibility for “full employment” were cut out. The President 
signed this emasculated version into law on February 20, 1946. 

Organizations of big and small businessmen joined in a united 
front to resist the administration’s social and economic programs. 
In addition to the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States the ranks of 
Truman’s opponents included the National Committee to Limit 
Federal Taxing Powers, the National Apartment Owners Associa¬ 
tion, the Southern States Industrial Council, the National Tax 
Equality League, the Conference of Small Business Organiza¬ 
tions, the American Medical Association (AMA) and many other 
groups. The American bourgeoisie’s desire to assure the inviolabil¬ 
ity of its profits as far as possible was behind the hue and cry 
raised by the right about “communism” in the administration. 

Bourgeois reformism in itself did not evoke a negative reaction 
among the broad masses of the USA’s working people; thus 
rightists and ultra-rightists set out to depict members of the ad- 
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ministration and persons connected with it as agents of a foreign 
power, traitors, and spies. To this end Congressional committees 
conducted, in the years after the war, a series of investigations 
into “subversive activities” in the government, the most publi¬ 
cized of which was the “Alger Hiss affair.” 

In 1948 the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
accused Alger Hiss, a former employee of the State Department, 
of having belonged to a “Communist underground” in the 30s. 
Congressman John Rankin of Mississippi announced melodramat¬ 
ically that HUAC had “uncovered one of the greatest spy rings 
in history, one that reached into the vitals of the State Depart¬ 
ment and probably other departments of the Government.” 162 
Hiss refused to confess to the trumped-up charges against him; 
for this he was found guilty of perjury and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. In 1951 the Supreme Court refused to re¬ 
view the case. Hiss went to prison; Richard M. Nixon, who as a 
member of HUAC played an important part in his conviction, 
went from obscurity to fame almost overnight. Hiss soon became 
a symbol of the Democrats’ “treason.” 

A great furore surrounded the show trials of government fig¬ 
ures for “subversive activities”; its purpose was to convince the 
public that there really was a “Communist plot” afoot in the 
country. Truman expressed his attitude toward these investiga¬ 
tions at a press conference on August 5, 1949. He told reporters 
that “all these investigations were merely a red herring, flaunted 
by the Eightieth Congress to distract people from noticing that 
it was doing nothing.” 183 

The history of disagreement between the government and the 
right over foreign policy goes back to the beginning of the 30s, 
when the USA, despite the opposition of reactionary groups, 
moved toward establishing diplomatic relations with the USSR. 
American participation in the war against Nazi Germany deep¬ 
ened this division. Right-wing American business and private anti¬ 
communist groups saw these policies as a fatal mistake. For them 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, which the US government 
had signed, were synonymous with betrayal of the nation. If the 
USA had not gone to war with Germany, they maintained, 
events might have taken a different course, and America might 
not have been faced with the problem of communism in the post¬ 
war world. Many conservative Americans took this point of 
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view on the radical changes in favor of socialism that occur¬ 
red after the Second World War. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s far-sighted policy toward the USSR was 
completely reversed after the war. The Truman administration 
rallied to Winston Churchill’s call for the creation of a heavily 
armed Anglo-American alliance against the Soviet Union. All 
those who believed that the USSR’s intention was peaceful were 
forced to resign. In the summer of 1947 George F. Kennan for¬ 
mulated the “containment of communism” as the official foreign 
policy of the USA.* In practice this meant that the United Sta¬ 
tes would suppress socialist revolutions in any part of the world 
and create conditions making it impossible for communist ideas 
to influence its own domestic politics. The Marshall Plan, the 
Truman Doctrine, and the fourth point of another Truman pro¬ 
gram, which called for technological assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, were components of this policy. NATO was created 
at the urging of the USA in 1949; this political-military organi¬ 
zation worked out plans for a war against the Soviet Union. In 
1951 the Mutual Security Act was adopted; it proclaimed an 
official US policy of espionage and subversion against the social¬ 
ist countries. At the same time the USA virtually suspended 
trade with the socialist countries. The administration turned its 
back on the agreements about European and Asian politics signed 
at Yalta and Potsdam. Germany was divided. A separate peace 
was concluded with Japan. A “quarantine zone” of military pacts 
and bases was set up around the socialist countries. The United 
States proclaimed anticommunism as an official government poli¬ 
cy, allying itself with corrupt regimes that had discredited them¬ 
selves in the eyes of their peoples by collaborating with the im¬ 
perialists and betraying national interests. 

But although the foreign policy of the Democratic administra¬ 
tion was undoubtedly aggressive and reactionary the right favored 
a still less rational course: to seek the destruction of socialism 
no matter what the dangers involved. 

The right rejected “containment” as utterly inadequate. The 
extremists denied the possibility of compromise; they rejected 

* In later years Kennan revised this position, repeatedly criticizing it 
in print. At present he is an active supporter of the broadening and 
strengthening of Soviet-American business cooperation and of further de¬ 
tente. 













peaceful coexistence and the maintenance of the international 
status quo as an alternative to a nuclear holocaust. For them 
peaceful coexistence was a “technique of Communist subversion,” 
a “temporary phase of Communist strategy.” 164 Senator McCar- 
ran declared: “Nothing can stop the Reds except war. That is 
my view and the view of many of us. I hold that view very, 
very seriously. Nothing will stop them except bullets, and the 
sword and the bayonet.” 165 

The extremist position on postwar developments in the world 
was based on an overestimation of the military might of the USA 
and an underestimation of the opposing forces. The USA, their 
reasoning went, was the world’s greatest military power; thus 
if the course of history ran counter to the wishes of the right 
this could only be the result of criminal negligence at the highest 
level of government. As Dean Acheson later wrote, the extrem¬ 
ists in Congress “could find only one explanation for the seeming 
failures of foreign policy—incompetence and even betrayal by 
successive administrations.” 166 Unscrupulous politicians played on 
this illusion about US military superiority. Such was the climate 
in the USA when the ominous figure of Senator Joseph McCar¬ 
thy appeared on the political horizon. 
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MCCARTHYISM 


Senator Joseph McCarthy 

and the Democratic Administration 

On February 9, 1950, Joseph McCarthy, 
a little-known senator from Wisconsin, ap¬ 
peared before the Republican Women’s Club of Wheeling, 
West Virginia; flourishing a sheet of paper, he declared: “I 
have here in my hand a list of two hundred and five . . . names 
that were made known to the Secretary of State as being mem¬ 
bers of the Communist party and who nevertheless are still work¬ 
ing and shaping policy in the State Department.” 1 The next day 
he appeared in Salt Lake City, Utah; following that, in Reno, Ne¬ 
vada. On February 20 McCarthy announced in the Senate that 
he had “penetrated ‘Truman’s iron curtain of secrecy’ and de¬ 
scribed, without naming, 81 ‘persons whom I consider to be 
Communists in the State Department.’ ” 2 The senator’s name 
soon appeared in widely read newspapers and magazines, and he 
was spoken of on radio and television. 

McCarthy made many mutually exclusive assertions in his 
impromptu speeches. For example, he declared in Wheeling that 
there were 205 “Communists” in the State Department; in Den¬ 
ver, 205 “unreliables”; in Salt Lake City, 57 “card-carrying Com¬ 
munists.” In McCarthy Versus the State Department Harnell Hart 
tallies at least fifty false charges made by the senator. 3 But this 
opinion was far from universal. Through enormous efforts 
by the rightist press and by journalists and radio commentators 
such as George Sokolsky, Westbrook Pegler, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
and Walter Winchell, McCarthy was presented as the leading 
figure in the fight against the “reds” in the American govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1950 McCarthy became the nation’s most popular senator. 
He received over 2,000 invitations—more than all the other 
Republican senators put together—to speak on behalf of his 
party. In October alone he made speeches in nine states. 4 In a 
short time the little-known senator from Wisconsin rose to dizzy 
heights, becoming a national figure of the first rank. In 1953 
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William Z. Foster wrote: “Three years ago McCarthy was virtu¬ 
ally a political nobody, but now he’s a real power in the land, 
able to dictate policies to powerful newspapers and broadcasting 
concerns, to infringe upon the foreign policy prerogatives of the 
President, and to terrorize large sections of the population.” 5 

In 1950 a new word, with far-reaching and portentous con¬ 
notations, was added to the political vocabulary: McCarthyism. 
Aided by the deft hand of cartoonist Herbert Block its use 
spread rapidly; it came to express, in its broadest sense, the 
political reaction that swept the USA after the Second World 
War. 

McCarthyism as a political phenomenon was not confined to 
the activities of Senator McCarthy. McCarthy and his henchmen 
did not represent an isolated aberration in American society. 
This reign of terror and omnipresent suspicion could not have 
been instituted by a few fanatics if existing social forces had 
not prepared the way for them. McCarthyism developed and 
became strong in a period when the capitalist system was expe¬ 
riencing new and profound shocks, the result of the worsening 
of the general crisis of capitalism and the development of the 
world socialist system. McCarthyism is inseparable from the out¬ 
burst of reactionary politics in the USA after the Second World 
War and from the policies of the Truman and Eisenhower ad¬ 
ministrations and of hoth bourgeois parties, although it is not 
to be entirely attributed to these phenomena. 

McCarthyism was a rejection not only of the Declaration of 
Independence but also of the basic provisions of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights setting forth fundamental political and 
constitutional guarantees. As a reflection of the intensification 
of reaction among the ruling cliques in the USA as the general 
crisis of capitalism grew more acute McCarthyism showed cer¬ 
tain traits characteristic of fascism. It was the apogee of reac¬ 
tion in America during the 50s. 

In the realm of economics McCarthyism meant a repudiation 
of all the social and economic reforms of the 30s and 40s. It 
fought determinedly against strong unions, trying to weaken them 
as far as possible. McCarthyism also struck a blow against those 
segments of the American bourgeoisie (and against the majority 
of the intelligentsia) that had made a sober estimate of the 
balance of class forces within the country and internationally 












and had seen the need to make concessions to the working 
people. 

In ideology McCarthyism reflected a lack of faith, prevalent 
among the most reactionary ruling cliques, in capitalism’s ability 
to withstand peaceful competition with socialism; this amount¬ 
ed to recognizing that American capitalism’s ideology was 
weak—the bourgeoisie feared that it would lose its power over 
the minds of Americans. This fear led to an abrupt suspension 
of the exchange of ideas within the country, to the use of dra¬ 
conian measures against the spread of communist thought, and 
to the reinforcement of immigration barriers. 

In international politics McCarthyism took as its basic prem¬ 
ise the military superiority of the USA, but admitted that time 
was on the side of socialism: hence the demand that world 
socialism be destroyed before it was too late. Any seeking of 
compromises or policy of peaceful coexistence was depicted by 
McCarthyism as “appeasement” and “treason.” 

And finally, in psychological terms McCarthyism expressed 
the mood of a society ridden with suspicion, obsessed with 
“plots,” afflicted with spy fever and anticommunist hysteria, 
with obtuse, irrational fanaticism, and with intolerance toward 
the forces of progress and toward unorthodox thought. During 
the reign of McCarthyism anticommunism became a national 
psychosis. This mania colored every aspect of the politics of the 
ruling cliques. It became “an almost unconscious habit of 
mind.” 6 Its other side was the dismay, confusion, and fear felt 
by the American bourgeoisie in face of the new problems that 
had arisen in the country and abroad after the Second World 
War. 

This atmosphere did not come about at once. It arose and 
developed, as has already been noted, under the influence of 
numerous internal factors whose roots went back to the 30s. The 
postwar policies of the ruling cliques and the shift in the balance 
of the world’s class forces in favor of socialism were also enor¬ 
mously important in its shaping. 

McCarthy and the others who rode the sordid wave of anti¬ 
communism were politicians of a common type: deficient in in¬ 
tellect and in character, unscrupulous in their choice of 
means against their political opponents, they were distinguished 
by high ambition and great skill in self-aggrandizement. They 
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combined unthinking fanaticism and hatred for the forces of 
progress with an ability to use striking slogans, lies, and dema- 
goguism to frighten people with imaginary threats and to turn to 
their own ends militant individualism, national and racial anta¬ 
gonisms, anti-Semitism, selfish drives, and religious bigotry. 

They directed their efforts against opposition of every kind; 
in the end this would also mean the suppression of political op¬ 
position to the reactionary domestic and international course of 
the ruling cliques. Moreover, attacks on democratic institutions 
were disguised as defense of the Constitution, which was sup¬ 
posedly being threatened by “subversive”. McCarthy and his 
followers saw their brutal stifling of political dissent as one of 
their main contributions to the defense of the American ideals 
of “freedom” and “justice.” 

The high priests of anticommunism were the members of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, of the Senate In¬ 
ternal Security Subcommittee, and (for a short time) of the 
Senate Investigative Subcommittee of the Government Opera¬ 
tions Committee. These persons were responsible for the enact¬ 
ment of the Internal Security Act of 1950, the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, the Communist Control Act of 1954, 
and other anti-democratic measures. And it was people of this 
sort who became the arbiters of patriotism in the USA after 
the war, who set themselves up as judges of the loyalty of Amer¬ 
ican citizens. 

Their leader was Senator Joseph McCarthy, whose name be¬ 
came synonymous with the most shameful period in the USA’s 
history. 

Despite the disreputableness of the means McCarthy used 
against his political opponents he found many supporters, even 
admirers. Many Americans offered him their services and money. 
Richard H. Rovere wrote of him: “He was a fertile innovator, 
a first-rate organizer and galvanizer of mobs, a skilled manipu¬ 
lator of public opinion, and something like a genius at that es¬ 
sential American strategy: publicity.” 7 

McCarthy became a US senator in 1946. The Voluntary Re¬ 
publican Committee, made up of Wisconsin industrialists, gave 
over $100,000 to his campaign fund. He was supported by Amer¬ 
ican Action Incorporated, which was connected with Robert R. 
McCormick (the head of the Chicago Tribune), General Ro- 
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bert E. Wood, and the Du Ponts—staunch opponents of the 
Roosevelt administration. As the historian David M. Oshinsky 
correctly notes, McCarthy was elected to Congress on an anti¬ 
labor and anti-Roosevelt platform. 8 

McCarthy’s frontal attack on the administration in early 1950 
helped to create the illusion that a monstrous plot was afoot in 
the State Department, and paved the way for public harassment 
and persecution of various persons and organizations. Fantas¬ 
tical charges were leveled at Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of Defense George Marshall, Philip Jessup (represen¬ 
tative to the US delegation of the United Nations), and other 
high officials. Many of these accusations were seconded by prom¬ 
inent Republican Congressmen. Robert Taft allied himself 
with McCarthy, calling State Department policies “pro-com¬ 
munist” and declaring that Acheson had “offered an especially 
obvious green light to the Communists” in the Far East. 9 

The cries of “treason” in high places issuing from the right 
became still more shrill and insistent after America’s military 
failure in Korea. The extremists used the replacement of General 
Douglas MacArthur as military commander in the Far East 
(April 11, 1951) to step up their attack on the administration. 

MacArthur, upon his return to the USA, gave vent to his dis¬ 
pleasure with the administration’s policy in a dramatic speech 
before a joint session of Congress (April 19), where he was 
given a hero’s welcome. His numerous charges created an ex¬ 
plosive political scandal, and the Senate Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees launched investigations. In May 
they heard testimony from MacArthur, who called the Truman 
administration’s actions in the Far East a policy of appeasement 
of communism. He argued that the USA had not done all it 
could have to prevent the 1949 revolution in China; in his opin¬ 
ion this was the administration’s “greatest political mistake.” 
As for Korea, MacArthur maintained that the USA would have 
emerged victorious if the administration, following his advice, 
had taken the war into the People’s Republic of China, block¬ 
aded the Chinese coast, and used the forces of Chiang 
Kaishek. 10 

On June 14, at the very height of the scandal over the replace¬ 
ment of MacArthur, McCarthy accused Secretary of Defense 
George Marshall of organizing a far-reaching conspiracy that 
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had led to the capitulation (from his supporters’ point of view) 
of the West in Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 11 Later McCarthy 
developed these accusations in a book; he noted that in 1945 
Marshall had taken no action on intelligence reports that the 
Soviet Union’s entry into the war against Japan would under¬ 
mine America’s position in the Far East, and that in 1948 he 
had ignored the Internal Security Subcommittee’s finding that 
Communists were infiltrating the USA under the aegis of the 
United Nations. In 1942, as Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, Marshall had urged that a second front be opened in 
Europe, and in Teheran he had supported the Soviet Union’s 
position on this question against Churchill. 12 McCarthy regarded 
these actions as clearly treasonable. The repercussions from his 
charges were so extensive that Marshall was soon forced into 
retirement. 

These attacks on the State Department were intended to block 
all possible paths to the easing of international tensions, to create 
a climate that would keep the government of the USA from 
embracing compromise solutions. It is not for nothing that Ache- 
son swore before the Senate that he “would never so much as 
consider the recognition of Communist China.” 13 

Owen Lattimore, a leading specialist in Far Eastern affairs, 
was subjected to harassment and persecution by McCarthy’s 
followers in connection with the attack on the administration’s 
Far East policy. McCarthy called him the “top architect” of 
US foreign policy in the Far East, and “one of the top Com¬ 
munist agents in this country.” In their testimony before the 
Senate Committee four former Secretaries of State unanimously 
denied these charges. They declared that Lattimore had not oc¬ 
cupied any official post in the State Department, and so could 
not have shaped US policy in the Far East. Another of McCar¬ 
thy’s charges collapsed when it was discovered that the testimony 
of Budenz, an agent provocateur whom the senator had cited, 
was based on hearsay. Henry Cabot Lodge, a member of the 
Senate committee investigating McCarthy’s charges against the 
State Department, called Budenz’s testimony “insincere or un¬ 
truthful,” and said the motives behind it were political and man¬ 
ipulative. 14 

In 1951-1952 Senator McCarran’s Internal Security Subcom¬ 
mittee investigated the Institute of Pacific Relations, which was 
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made up of scientific councils representing ten countries. The 
institute was financed by Rockefeller and Carnegie funds (48 
percent) and also by dues from the member countries. In 1934 
the Pacific Ocean Institute of the USSR had joined this organ¬ 
ization and every year since had, like the other members, paid 
between $2,000 and $3,000 into its treasury. The McCarran 
subcommittee seized the institute’s financial papers, found the 
record of one such payment, and on this basis spread the sensa¬ 
tional report that “the institute was a paid agent of Soviet pro¬ 
paganda.” 15 The subcommittee maintained that the institute was 
under communist control and that it had greatly influenced Amer¬ 
ica’s Far Eastern policy. McCarran declared: “I am convinced, 
from the evidence developed in this inquiry, [that] but for the 
machinations of the small group that controlled and activated 
that organization [IPR] China today would be free.” 16 William 
L. Holland, the institute’s secretary-general, appeared before the 
subcommittee in October of 1951; he characterized the investi¬ 
gators’ charges as “slanderous and manifestly absurd.” 17 The 
ridiculousness of this “expose” became fully clear on August 2, 
when Edward K. Carter, the institute’s former head, testified 
before the subcommittee that FBI agents had looked through the 
institute’s archives a year earlier and had found nothing prejud¬ 
icial in its activities. 178 

The attack made by McCarthy’s adherents on America’s Far 
Eastern policy was inspired by a powerful coalition. On one side 
were the China lobby, unscrupulous politicians hungry for pub¬ 
licity, professional anticommunists, and isolationists; they had 
maintained throughout the postwar period that the US govern¬ 
ment was purposely abetting the revolution in China. On the 
other side were the old-guard opponents of Franklin Roosevelt, 
who grouped themselves around Senator Robert Taft. William J. 
Goodwin and Alfred Kohlberg were particularly influential 
members of the China lobby. In 1949-1950 Chiang Kaishek’s 
propaganda machine paid Goodwin $65,000 for help in getting 
new American loans. In an interview with the Washington Post 
he boasted that he had converted no less than fifty members 
of Congress to Chiang Kaishek’s cause. 18 Goodwin also boasted 
that he had “helped materially” to lay the groundwork for McCar¬ 
thy’s attacks on the State Department. 19 The historian Selig 
Adler also notes that the China lobbyists received financial sup- 
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port from the Taiwan government. In particular he writes that 
Madame Chiang, on departing from the USA after a visit in 
1950, “left more than one million dollars in cash for the Lobby’s 
use.” 20 

There was nothing really original in McCarthy’s charges 
against the State Department; at bottom they were a repetition 
of the arguments of Alfred Kohlberg, who in the 40s had depict¬ 
ed the Institute of Pacific Relations as the evil genius of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy in the Far East. It is also known that a week 
before McCarthy launched his attack America Betrayed had 
been distributed in Congress; this pamphlet, the work of Joseph 
P. Kamp, the head of the Constitutional Educational League, 
contained “all the same charges against the same people in al¬ 
most the same words.” 21 

Closely connected to these attacks on foreign policy were the 
Jenner and McCarran subcommittees’ investigations of the 
2,000 Americans working at the UN. Senator Eastland, follow¬ 
ing the general line of McCarthyism, maintained that the “great¬ 
est concentration of Communists” was to be found in that 
group. He hinted broadly that all of them had held “high and 
sensitive positions” in the US government, where (he said) they 
were known to be Communists. He declared in mock wonder¬ 
ment that this state of affairs was “more than strange.” 22 In 
January 1953, at the urging of McCarthy and his followers, 
all Americans employed at the UN were fingerprinted. 23 The 
liberal journal The Nation described McCarthyism’s invasion of 
this international organization in an article titled “Dark Days at 
the U.N.” The investigators crudely violated international law 
by demanding that witnesses reveal confidential information. 
Some of the UN’s American employees were confronted with a 
choice: their loyalty to the United States or to the UN. The 
committee, with the consent of the UN Secretary General, had 
some of those who refused to answer discharged. 24 

McCarthyism’s attack on the foreign policies of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations was part and parcel of its general 
offensive against the social and economic policies of the New 
Deal and against later measures associated with the so-called 
Fair Deal. It was claimed that Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan and Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman, as well 
as Acheson and Marshall, had Communist connections; later 
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such accusations were made against the Truman administration 
as a whole. On April 11, 1951, William Jenner, one of McCar¬ 
thy’s comrades-in-arms, declared in the Senate: “I charge that 
this country today is in the hands of a secret inner coterie which 
is directed by agents of the Soviet Union. . . We must cut this 
whole cancerous conspiracy out of our government at once. 
Our only choice is to impeach President Truman and find out 
who is the secret invisible government which has so cleverly led 
our country down the road to destruction.” 25 The Senate Inter¬ 
nal Security Subcommittee, in a report released on August 24, 
1953, asserted that “the Communists actually controlled the State 
Department, the Treasury Department, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Office of War Information, and the Office 
of Strategic Services among others and had even a dominant 
voice in White House circles.” 20 

McCarthyism’s attacks on the policies of the Roosevelt and 
Truman (and later Eisenhower) administrations were an ex¬ 
pression of the conflicts within American state-monopoly capital¬ 
ism, of the opposition of certain monopolistic groups to govern¬ 
ment involvement in the private sector. All those who felt that 
government regulation was counter to their economic interests 
supported McCarthy’s campaign against the administration. 

The Truman administration tried to fight back. A paper 
titled “A Study of ‘Witch Hunting’ and Hysteria in the United 
States” was circulated with an eye to discrediting McCarthy and 
his supporters. Generalizing from material on outbreaks of polit¬ 
ical hatred in the past, the study concluded that witch hunting 
was a “periodically recurring phenomenon, of which the McCar¬ 
thy uproar was yet another manifestation.” 27 

But Truman’s counterattack was doomed from the outset: his 
own program for loyalty tests of government employees sanc¬ 
tioned the “witch hunting” that he attributed, not without reason, 
to McCarthyism. The administration acknowledged that some 
loyalty boards had violated the principles of due process, but 
took no practical measures to avert further violations. 28 

McCarthyism was opposed by liberals in Congress and the 
press. Thanks to them many unsavory sides of the investigators’ 
activities came to light. The liberal press repeatedly pointed out 
that McCarthy and his followers were ignoring the Constitution, 
and widely publicized their financial machinations. In 1950 the 
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subcommittee headed by Senator Millard E. Tydings, which was 
looking for “subversive activities” in the State Department in 
connection with McCarthy’s charges, declared in no uncertain 
terms that those charges were groundless, and directed the pub¬ 
lic’s attention to the obvious contradictions within them. 

On August 6, 1951, Senator William Benton of Connecticut 
moved that McCarthy be expelled from the Senate. “Freedom 
to lie,” Benton said, “is not a freedom which membership in the 
U.S. Senate confers upon any man.” 29 Benton cited ten cases 
in which McCarthy had lied. Revelations were also made about 
McCarthy’s financial maneuverings, about his use of dishonest 
means in the election campaign against Senator Tydings of Mary¬ 
land, etc. It became known that in McCarthy’s six years in the 
Senate he had deposited $172,000 in banks—this on an income 
of $15,000 a year. In 1948, as a member of the Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Monetary Affairs, McCarthy had aided pas¬ 
sage of a measure loaning $50,000,000 to private construction 
firms. For this he received a bribe of $10,000, in the form of an 
honorarium for a pamphlet on housing construction, from the 
Lustron Corporation. He had also accepted a bribe of $20,000 
from the Pepsi-Cola Corporation. 

By August 31, however, Senator Hennings, and perhaps also 
Benton, appeared to drop the motion against McCarthy. In a 
letter to Tom F. Baker, president of the Missouri Cotton Pro¬ 
ducers Association and an ardent supporter of the Benton reso¬ 
lution, Hennings wrote: “There are some complications ... in 
terms of party policy and even Bill Benton has suggested that 
he would be happy to see his resolution somewhat modified.” 30 
Many Democratic Congressmen wanted Benton to refrain from 
attacking McCarthy; they feared that his resolution would pro¬ 
voke an adverse reaction and hurt them in the upcoming elec¬ 
tions. In early September “the Senator from Connecticut shifted 
his objective from expulsion of McCarthy to censure. ‘A resolu¬ 
tion of censure,’ he stated, ‘would provide the moral grounds to 
encourage the voters of Wisconsin to expel him in 1952.’ ” 31 

The Senate battle over the Benton resolution began on Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1951. McCarthy ignored the subcommittee headed 
by Senator Guy M. Gillette, to which the resolution had been 
sent, and its members did not show the persistence to pursue 
the matter to its end. Moreover there were McCarthy support - 
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ers even on the subcommittee, and many of its members did 
not wish to bring down upon themselves the wrath of the sen¬ 
ator from Wisconsin. McCarthy tried persistently to “unmask” 
the communist influence working against him. Such half meas¬ 
ures by Congressional liberals could not seriously affect McCar¬ 
thy’s prestige in the eyes of the electorate. On September 8, 
1952, he received more votes than all of his opponents combined. 

The only thing that McCarthy’s critics were able to accom¬ 
plish in the Eighty-Second Congress was to suggest a “code of 
conduct” to be followed by Congressional investigating commit¬ 
tees. 32 But it was only in March 1955, after McCarthy’s defeat, 
that such a code was adopted. 33 

In November 1952 Gillette was replaced as head of the sub¬ 
committee investigating McCarthy by Senator Hennings of Mis¬ 
souri. Under his guidance it compiled a report, which was cir¬ 
culated among the senators of the new (Eighty-Third) Congress. 
But William Jenner, a McCarthy supporter, now assumed leader¬ 
ship of the Senate Rules Committee, to which the Hennings sub¬ 
committee was subordinated; he quickly put a stop to the report’s 
spread. Only by the efforts of a number of liberal organizations, 
which duplicated the report entire or in part, did it reach the 
public. The report was four hundred pages long, and well docu¬ 
mented. But it made no recommendations concerning McCarthy; 
it merely set forth two conclusions: “First, that McCarthy had 
obstructed the whole investigation and had repeatedly abused the 
members of the subcommittee; second, that the subcommittee 
had gathered a considerable body of unrefuted evidence indi¬ 
cating highly irregular financial transactions on McCarthy’s 
part.” 

The liberal press openly expressed disappointment with the 
report; right-wingers in Congress saw it as a “smear” against 
their hero. Hennings himself explained the report’s leniency to¬ 
ward McCarthy by pointing out that there were not sufficient 
votes in the Senate at that time to sustain a move against 
McCarthy. “Any attempted showdown would have resulted in 
a vote of confidence in the Wisconsin Republican and a repudia¬ 
tion of the subcommittee. Such a result, Hennings concluded, 
would have been disastrous for the Senate and for the country.” 34 

The liberals’ struggle against McCarthyism proved ineffectual. 
The generally positive contribution made by liberals to the fight 
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against reaction in the USA is not to be disparaged; nonetheless 
the extreme inconsistency of their position in the postwar period 
cannot escape comment. The liberal movement was in a state 
of siege in those years, and its ranks dwindled greatly. Many 
who had earlier supported Roosevelt’s policies began to oppose 
them with vigor. This shift was related to an overall strengthen¬ 
ing of reaction among the bourgeoisie. Most liberals turned away 
from the battle, not wishing to draw the fire of the investigat¬ 
ing committees; only a minority continued to defend their beliefs 
actively. 

The progressive sociologist C. Wright Mills characterized the 
liberal movement of those years in very unflattering terms. He 
wrote that the internecine political struggle “revealed a decayed 
and frightened liberalism weakly defending itself from the inse¬ 
cure and ruthless fury of political gangsters.” 35 

It is quite possible that Mill’s assessment is too gloomy, or 
that it does not do justice to some liberals. But it accurately 
describes a general tendency. The liberals’ struggle in those years 
was directed not so much against McCarthyism as toward the 
vindication of their own loyalty, their anticommunism. This ten¬ 
dency manifested itself even in some of McCarthyism’s staunch¬ 
est opponents. Herbert H. Lehman, speaking before the liberal 
Americans for Democratic Action on May 23, 1953, called 
McCarthyism a threat to democratic freedoms; at the same 
time he felt it necessary to exhort his audience to fight Com¬ 
munism “both from outside our borders and within our coun¬ 
try.” 36 

Some legislative proposals by liberals were no less reactionary 
than those made by McCarthy’s supporters. What can be said, 
for example, of their proposal that suspicious persons be placed 
under preventive custody in concentration camps, which became 
part of the reactionary McCarran Act of 1950? 

Some liberals showed a degree of courage and steadfastness in 
the struggle against McCarthyism; but the liberal movement as 
a whole suffered from at least two grave defects. First, all lib¬ 
erals did homage, to some extent, to the reactionaries’ big lie: 
that world communism was threatening the USA. Indeed the 
views of some liberals on relations with the USSR were close 
to those of the overt reactionaries. Because of this the liberals’ 
opposition to McCarthyism was inconsistent and ineffective. 
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The enormous social upheavals taking place throughout the 
world in the mid-twentieth century inevitably pushed bourgeois 
liberalism toward the right, toward reaction. Second, the liberal 
movement of those years tried to divorce McCarthy and McCar- 
thyism from the political climate in the country, from the poli¬ 
cies of the USA’s ruling cliques. Liberals saw McCarthy and his 
kind as an isolated phenomenon; they overlooked (or perhaps 
ignored) the forces that sustained McCarthyism. While criticiz¬ 
ing McCarthy the liberals, along with the other members of the 
Senate, confirmed (on February 2, 1954) a new budget giving 
his subcommittee $214,000 for investigative activities. The only 
opposing voice was that of William Fulbright of Arkansas. By 
paying tribute to anticommunism the liberals contributed to the 
aggravation of anticommunist hysteria and to the cold war; thus 
in some measure they helped to create the atmosphere in which 
McCarthyism flourished. 


Anti-Constitutional Legislation 
by Congress 

In the McCarthy years Congress became the center of anti¬ 
communist and anti-democratic activities. Many restrictive meas¬ 
ures were enacted between 1950 and 1954 in attempts to de¬ 
stroy the Communist Party, to weaken the democratic movement 
as much as possible, to reinforce government control over the 
unions, to revoke (in practice) the political rights proclaimed 
in the Constitution, and to put more of the personal lives of 
Americans under police supervision. Congress also wanted to 
cut Americans off completely from progressive influences from 
abroad. Many of these goals were achieved. 

The most shameful page in the history of the Eighty-First 
Congress (1949-1950) was the adoption of the anticommunist 
McCarran-Wood Act—the Internal Security Act of 1950. This 
law was prepared by a special subcommittee, headed by Richard 
Nixon, of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. Its 
prototype was the Mundt-Nixon Bill, developed during the Eigh¬ 
tieth Congress on the basis of a welter of anticommunist pro- 
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posals. In 1948 the House voted 319 to 58 to approve the 
Mundt-Nixon Bill, but Republican leaders in the Senate post¬ 
poned discussion on it until after the 1948 elections. 37 

The election restored Democratic control over both houses of 
Congress, but the legislators’ anticommunist fever was not lessened. 
McCarran, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
Wood, the new chairman of HUAC, both Democrats, proved to 
be faithful followers of Republicans Mundt and Nixon. During 
the debate on anticommunist legislation liberals introduced, with 
Truman’s approval, the Kilgore Bill, which provided for police 
surveillance of “dangerous” persons during “internal security 
emergencies.” In the further course of the discussion the Kil¬ 
gore Bill was incorporated into the McCarran-Wood Bill. As 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio (New York) justly remarked 
on July 17, 1950, this anticommunist bill proved once again that 
“defense of tyranny abroad only means reaction at home.” 38 
In a message to Congress on September 22 Truman called the 
bill’s provisions “a clear and present danger” to Americans’ 
democratic institutions, as well as “ineffective and unwork¬ 
able.” 39 Warnings were heard that to pass the bill would make 
a mockery of the Bill of Rights. 

The McCarran-Wood Act, adopted on September 23, 1950, 
was marked by an overt anticommunist bias. Its introduction 
stated that the purpose of the world communist movement is 
“by treachery, deceit, infiltration into other groups, espionage, 
sabotage, terrorism, and many other means ... to establish a 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship .. . throughout the world.” 40 
Title I of the act made unlawful any “activity” which would 
“contribute to the establishment within the United States of a 
totalitarian dictatorship” under foreign control. 

Under the McCarran-Wood Act the Communist Party was 
defined as a “Communist-action organization”—one which is 
“controlled by the foreign government.” Groups that supported 
the Communists or shared their view on any question were defined 
as “Communist-front organizations.” Both types of organization 
were required to register with the Justice Department. 41 Under the 
McCormack Act of 1938 and the Voorhis Law of 1940, organiza¬ 
tions and individuals engaged in spying, sabotage, and the foment¬ 
ing of rebellions were bound to register; Communists were now 
grouped with criminal conspirators and traitors. Refusal to register 
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was .punishable by a fine of up to $10,000 and a prison 
term of five years for each day lapsed. 

The McCarran-Wood Act’s definition of a “Communist-front 
organization” opened the way for an attack on hundreds of 
democratic and liberal organizations working against fascism 
and war and for social reform, the broadening of the educa¬ 
tional system, and racial equality. 

The act created the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
which was made up of five members appointed by the president 
and approved by the Senate. This board had discretionary pow¬ 
ers to determine what groups should be considered “Commu¬ 
nist-action” or “Communist-front” organizations. A staff of inves¬ 
tigators and “experts on Communism” was placed at the 
board’s disposal. 

The act gave the president the right, during an “internal 
security emergency,” to suspend the Bill of Rights—to use 
police measures against any citizen who was suspected by the 
government of being a threat to the USA. 42 

In accordance with the act the government set up camps for 
preventive detention in Allentown (Pennsylvania), El Reno 
(Oklahoma), Florence and Wickenburg (Arizona), Tulelake 
(California), and Avon Park (Florida). The Department of 
Justice did not deny that these camps were “ready to confine 
American Communists in case of an emergence.” 45 

Members of “Communist-action” and “Communist-front” or¬ 
ganizations were not allowed to travel outside the country or to 
work in the civil service, or at defense facilities. Such organiza¬ 
tions were required to identify materials sent through the mail 
as “disseminated by ... a Communist organization.” Similar 
rules applied to their radio and television broadcasts. 44 

The Communist Party USA showed up the demagoguery of 
the ruling cliques about a “Communist threat,” pointing out 
that the. new law promoted militaristic hysteria, regarded work¬ 
ing for peace and business cooperation with the socialist coun¬ 
tries as a subversive activity, and made it easier for the riding 
cliques to fight individuals and organizations demanding the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the enactment of social and 
economic measures favoring the working people. 45 

The state legislatures emulated the anticommunist fervor of 
Congress, and in a number of cases even surpassed it. By the 
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end of 1950 thirty-one states had adopted laws similar to the 
Smith Act. Michigan’s “Little Smith Act,” adopted in 1950, 
made it a crime to advocate the overthrow of the US govern¬ 
ment by force and violence. The penalty prescribed was a fine 
of up to $10,000 and a prison sentence of up to ten years. 
Another Michigan law, enacted in 1951, threatened life impri¬ 
sonment for all members of “subversive organizations” and all 
persons connected with them. Anyone refusing to answer ques¬ 
tions before a Congressional committee would be considered “a 
communist or a knowing member of a communist front organi¬ 
zation” by the state legislature, and would be liable to all the 
consequences of such affiliation.' 10 The governor of Texas, Allan 
Shivers, demanded the death penalty for all Communists; mem¬ 
bership in the Communist Party was made a criminal offense 
in the state, punishable by a $20,000 fine and twenty years in 
prison. By the beginning of 1951 fifteen states had barred the 
Communist Party from participation in elections. Registration 
laws appeared in five states. 

These acts by lawmakers met with full support from right¬ 
ist organizations. At its October 1950 convention the American 
Legion adopted two resolutions demanding that Communists be 
“interned and tried as traitors and that the death penalty be 
made to apply to anyone convicted of espionage, sabotage or 
sedition, in time of peace as well as war.” 47 

As has been noted Truman denounced the McCarran Act in 
the strongest terms. But this did not prevent the Justice Depart¬ 
ment from instigating proceedings, in November 1950, for the 
registration of the Communist Party on the basis of that law. 
On October 20, 1952, the Subversive Activities Control Board 
found the party to be “communist-action organization” and de¬ 
manded that it register with the Justice Department. 48 American 
Communists began a dramatic struggle, lasting for almost a dec¬ 
ade and a half, in the course of which the party exploded the 
officially sanctioned myth that the communist movement was 
conspiratorial, thus assuring its own further existence and devel¬ 
opment. 

In 1951 democratic organizations too were persecuted under 
the McCarran Act. The Peace Information Center, which was 
collecting signatures for the Stockholm Appeal, was indicted for 
refusing to register as a foreign agent. 49 In the fall of 1953 the 
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Subversive Activities Control Board, at the urging of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, instituted proceedings against fourteen more so- 
called Communist-front organizations. At the same time mate¬ 
rials were being prepared for actions against twenty-five other 
democratic and liberal groups. 

After two years of investigation the board suggested that the 
Jefferson School of Social Science, the Labor Youth League, 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, and the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade register as “Com¬ 
munist-front” organizations.* In June 1955 the board opened 
hearings on the American Committee for the Protection of the 
Foreign Born. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 was not the last link in 
the chain of Congressional anticommunist actions. In January 
1954 President Eisenhower asked that measures depriving Com¬ 
munist Party members of American citizenship be worked out. 
A group of prominent Congressional liberals headed by Hubert 
H. Humphrey introduced a proposal “to declare the Communist 
party an illegal conspiracy.” 60 The ultra-right Congressmen 
Francis Walter, Reed, Charles Halleck, and Robert C. Byrd sug¬ 
gested that the Communist Party be outlawed. 51 But these sug¬ 
gestions were not carried out for tactical reasons: a number of 
Congressional and administration figures maintained that provi¬ 
sions for registration were the most effective means in the strug¬ 
gle against communism, and opposed the outlawing of the party. 
This point of view was expressed, in particular, by President 
Eisenhower, Herbert Brownell, and J. Edgar Hoover. 62 

Compromise measures developed in the course of Congres¬ 
sional debates were incorporated into the Communist Control 
Act, which was adopted almost unanimously at the end of 1954. 
This shameful act was the logical continuation and development 
of earlier anti-democratic laws. Congress declared the Commu¬ 
nist Party “an instrumentality of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government of the United States.” Its existence was claimed 
to be a “clear present and continuing danger” to the country. 
The Communist Party was deprived of all rights accorded to 
political parties in the USA, and completely barred from partic- 


*Up to the end of 1955 not a single group was registered as a 
“Communist-front” or “Communist-action” organization. 
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ipation in political campaigns, including presidential, Congres¬ 
sional, and local elections. 53 

The almost complete unanimity with which Congress ap¬ 
proved these laws troubled sober-minded Americans every bit as 
much as the doings of fanatical investigators. Telford Taylor 
remarked that this extraordinary bill would always be a blot on 
American history. It was adopted at a time when the USA was 
tirelessly proclaiming to the world that it ardently supported free 
elections and self-determination. 54 Congress filled out the McCar- 
ran Act of 1950 by introducing a new term, “Communist-in¬ 
filtrated organization,” which could be used against any progres¬ 
sive organization, and in particular against militant labor unions. 
The legislators encouraged unions to exclude Communists by 
allowing them to petition for the removal of the “Communist- 
infiltrated” label. The law allowed members to leave such an 
organization; upon request by 20 per cent of the union’s mem¬ 
bership the National Labor Relations Board would conduct elec¬ 
tions of new representatives for collective bargaining. A union 
judged to be “Communist-infiltrated” was deprived of all of its 
legal rights. 55 

Congress’s anticommunism in the McCarthy years also found 
expression in fierce attacks on the Fifth Amendment, which guar¬ 
antees the right of persons accused in criminal cases to refuse to 
answer questions when this might incriminate them. McCarthy 
and his supporters, who used committees to persecute their po¬ 
litical opponents, cherished a special hatred for the constitutional 
rights of American citizens; they branded anyone who refused 
to answer their questions a “communist.” In the first half of 
the 50s the term “Fifth-Amendment Communist” found a secure 
position in the political vocabulary. The ultra-rightist James 
Burnham, expressing McCarthyism’s point of view, wrote that 
the Fifth Amendment’s “relevance and desirability in normal 
juridical proceedings are not self-evident.” 58 Congressman Ken¬ 
neth B. Keating introduced a bill by which any federal em¬ 
ployee who refused, under the protection of the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment, to answer investigators’ questions would be dismissed. 67 

In the 50s a person who provoked a committee’s special ire 
was in danger of almost certain punishment under one of three 
points: for violation of the Smith Act, if he acknowledged mem¬ 
bership in the Communist Party; for perjury, if he denied asso- 








ciation with the Communists; or for contempt of Congress, if 
he refused to answer the committee’s questions. 

In order to cover up this obvious violation of the Constitu¬ 
tion the ruling cliques began to demand that a special law be 
enacted making it possible to circumvent the Fifth Amendment, 
which Senator Jenner claimed had been turned into a screen 
for hiding the facts about the “Communist conspiracy.” The 
investigators declared that no one had the right to refuse to 
give testimony on the grounds that it might be used to bring 
charges against him. 68 

The bill proposed by McCarran fully met this requirement. 
In certain cases, to be determined by the appropriate authori¬ 
ties, persons called to give evidence were guaranteed immunity 
from prosecution for actions to which they admitted. In July 
1953 this bill was passed by the Senate and then by the House. 
On August 20, 1951, Eisenhower signed it into law as the Im¬ 
munity Act. The riding cliques tried to present this law as not 
being contrary to the Bill of Rights. This point of view was ex¬ 
pressed by Samuel H. Hofstadter, a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, who called the law a “rational com¬ 
promise” between individual freedom and the interests of the 
nation, which demanded that vital security information be ob¬ 
tained. 59 

On September 14 of that year Brownell, on the basis of the 
Immunity Act, asked Communists to describe their activities 
without fear of prosecution. In August 1954 Congress enacted 
a law prohibiting the payment from federal funds of salaries or 
pensions to persons who had pleaded the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment. 60 

This portrait of arbitrary police power would be incomplete 
without at least a short characterization of the USA’s immigra¬ 
tion policy in those years. Over many decades the USA had 
freely admitted tens of millions of immigrants. The increased 
antipathy toward foreigners was connected with the onset of 
the general crisis of capitalism. It led to such scandalous 
measures as the Palmer raids and the forcible deporta¬ 
tion of persons for spreading “un-American” ideas. This 
drive slackened in the second half of the 20s, and was re¬ 
newed only in connection with the beginning of the Second 
World War. 
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The Smith (or Alien Registration) Act of 1940 made all aliens 
who were or had been members of “subversive organizations” 
subject to deportation. Mandatory fingerprinting came into prac¬ 
tice under this law. 61 After the war three million foreign-born 
Americans underwent this humiliating procedure. Facts about 
their lives were recorded by the FBI. They were forbidden to 
travel within the country without informing the Justice Depart¬ 
ment, and they were strictly obliged to quit, upon demand, any 
organization whose activities displeased the FBI. Under existing 
legislation the Truman administration arrested 135 persons and 
instituted deportation proceedings against them for political reas¬ 
ons (this group included 41 active members or leaders of unions, 
two black leaders, four Mexicans, and six Communists); similar 
actions were threatened against 3,500 more non-citizens. 62 By 
1950, 2,554 aliens had been investigated with an eye to deport¬ 
ing them. 63 But the ruling cliques considered these measures in¬ 
sufficient; in the years after the war they worked out even more 
repressive and anti-democratic immigration laws. 

The McCarran-Wood Act of 1950 forbade current or former 
members of the Communist Party, as well as all other persons 
who presented a “threat” to the security of the USA, to enter 
the country. It further prescribed that all Communist aliens be 
deported. All persons liable to deportation were placed under 
the supervision of the Department of Justice. 

Persons naturalized after January 1, 1951, and who joined the 
Communist Party or any “Communist-front” organization within 
five years of their naturalization could, under the new law, be 
deprived of their citizenship and deported. 64 

In his message to Congress concerning the McCarran Bill 
Truman expressed disapproval of its provisions dealing with 
aliens. But his disapproval was certainly not founded on a con¬ 
cern with justice. He was mainly worried that the bill would 
make it difficult for Francoists, who would be considered mem¬ 
bers of a totalitarian! party, to come to the USA, and that it 
would deprive the government of the right to offer political 
asylum to traitors from the socialist countries, as a result 
of which the USA would lose valuable intelligence informa¬ 
tion. 65 

In the practical enforcement of the law these cautions were 
taken into consideration: the principle of “nominal membership” 
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was applied by the Justice Department in dealing with represen¬ 
tatives of the fascist, falangist, and nazi organizations. This prin¬ 
ciple covered membership in fascist organizations up to the age 
of sixteen, and also membership in order to obtain work, ration 
cards, etc. The joining of nazi and fascist organizations while 
serving in the army was also considered pardonable. In granting 
entry visas the State Department gave the law a still broader 
interpretation, advancing the idea that joining totalitarian organ¬ 
izations was sometimes an “involuntary” act. 06 

The McCarran-Walter Act on immigration and naturalization, 
which became law in December 1952, placed still further limits 
on the presence of “undesirables” in the country. It threatened 
with loss of citizenship persons who, within ten years after natu¬ 
ralization, were convicted of contempt of Congress for refusing, 
under the protection of the Fifth Amendment, to answer ques¬ 
tions before investigating committees. 67 

The McCarran-Walter Act reinforced the proscriptions of 
earlier laws dealing with foreigners. It threatened fourteen mil¬ 
lion foreign-born Americans with loss of citizenship and depor¬ 
tation. It gave the Justice Department the right to arrest, with¬ 
out a warrant, any person suspected of being in the USA illegal¬ 
ly, to deny such persons bail, and to deport, without any formal 
legal proceedings, persons suspected on the basis of anonymous 
information. Congress worked out a stringent system of discrim¬ 
inatory quotas limiting the entry of “undesirable” aliens into 
the country. Thus over 65,000 immigrants were permitted each 
year from Great Britain (population 47,000,000), while only 
2,000 were permitted from twenty Asian countries with a total 
population of 1.5 billion. 68 The 1952 law modified the provisions 
of the McCarran Act of 1950 concerning immigration. In par¬ 
ticular, persons who had terminated their affiliation with the 
Communist Party and for the past five years had actively 
opposed communist ideas were now permitted to become 
citizens. 69 

The McCarran-Walter Act was well received by rightist organ¬ 
izations. The American Legion, for example, expressed satisfac¬ 
tion that a law providing effective weapons in the fight against 
subversion had finally been enacted. It maintained, however, 
that the provisions against Communists should be made strong- 
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In 1953 the Eisenhower administration announced that depor¬ 
tation proceedings were being considered against 12,000 aliens 
and 10,000 naturalized American citizens. 71 Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman declared that “it is better to deport ten innocent 
aliens than to permit one subversive or criminal alien to re¬ 
main.” 72 

A striking example of the way in which laws on aliens were 
applied is furnished by the repeated attempts of reactionaries to 
deport Harry R. Bridges, president of the Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, who became an American citizen in 
1945. He was convicted three times in federal courts of “perjury” 
and “conspiracy,” but higher courts overturned these convictions 
because of a lack of evidence. It was only in 1956, however, 
that the federal court finally ordered deportation proceedings 
against Bridges cancelled. 73 

Before October 1917 the US government had no established 
policy on denying passports for political reasons. 74 From that 
time until 1931 the government barred Communist Party mem¬ 
bers from travel outside the country. In 1947 the State Depart¬ 
ment revived this policy. For the next decade persons belonging 
to “Communist-front” organizations and who had not registered 
with the Justice Department were refused passports. In practice 
this prevented not only Communists but also a much larger 
group of persons from making trips abroad. Passports were de¬ 
nied to Paul Robeson and Dr. Ralph W. Spitzer (a chemist) 
in 1950, to Columbia University professor Corliss Lamont, to 
Linius Pauling (president of the American Chemical Society), 
and to many, many others. 

On May 25, 1952, it was reported that in the past twelve 
months the State Department had denied passports to nearly 
three hundred American citizens. According to the Federa¬ 
tion of American Scientists, moreover, over an eighteen- 
month period more than two hundred foreign scientists were 
unable to visit the United States because of visa restrictions. 75 

The government’s policy provoked discontent among the pub¬ 
lic; by spring of 1955 over forty bills had been introduced in 
Congress for the repeal or revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 70 

But the rightists did not relax their efforts. New reactionary 
proposals appeared on the agenda of the Eighty-Third Con- 
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gress. In particular, a bill was discussed that would legalize the 
tapping of telephone conversations—a crude invasion of the pri¬ 
vate lives of citizens. Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes described wiretapping as a “dirty business,” contrary to 
the Fourth Amendment, and unbecoming a democratic govern¬ 
ment. 77 The Federal Communications Act of 1934 forbade wire¬ 
tapping and also the publication of information so obtained. 78 
But the FBI did not deny that it engaged in wiretapping, and 
that the Justice Department was aware of its activities. This was 
revealed by J. Edgar Hoover in 1949, and confirmed by Attor¬ 
ney General Tom Clark (and later by his successor, J. Howard 
McGrath). In 1949 the New York Times reported that wire¬ 
tapping, both illegal and with the required New York Supreme 
Court order, had reached such proportions in the city that “as¬ 
tute city officials have abandoned the use of the telephone for 
any conversation that even borders on the confidential 
side.” 19 

The suggestion that this police tactic be legalized was justi¬ 
fied, once again, by the needs of national security. The support¬ 
ers of such measures pointed to America’s interests, and ex¬ 
pressed genuine amazement that Americans mistrusted evidence 
obtained in such a manner. Congress did not venture to sanc¬ 
tion overt spying on American citizens: that would be to chal¬ 
lenge the Constitution too obviously. But at the same time they 
took no measures to limit wiretapping. 

In 1959 the Pennyslvania Bar Association published new infor¬ 
mation on the invasion of private life by police. Although wire¬ 
tapping had been formally banned by Congress it was widely 
practised in all parts of the country. In particular it was reveal¬ 
ed that eavesdropping on telephone conversations had become 
an everyday phenomenon in New York. According to the Bar 
Association, New York City police “applied anywhere from 
13,000 to 26,000 wire taps annually.” State investigators were 
less restricted by Congress’s limitations, since in a number of 
states such procedures were considered admissible. In 1958 six 
states explicitly allowed their police to tap telephones, five de¬ 
manding a court order beforehand and one, Louisiana, making 
no such qualification. Thirty-three states explicitly prohibited 
wiretapping, while eleven had no statutes bearing on the mat¬ 
ter. 80 
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McCarthyism in Action 


Loyalty tests of government employees and measures purport¬ 
ing to safeguard the security of the USA led to the strengthen¬ 
ing of police forces: they were granted extensive powers and 
placed in supervision of millions of Americans. Blacklists of so- 
called subversive organizations compiled by the Justice Depart¬ 
ment and by investigating committees in Congress and in the 
state legislatures were widely disseminated; they were used by 
many private organizations, schools, and colleges, as well as gov¬ 
ernment institutions. In some cases the mere suggestion of a con¬ 
nection with any of these organizations was considered entirely 
adequate grounds for dismissal. Besides the FBI and HUAC a 
multitude of new bodies, whose sole purpose was to probe into 
the political reliability of Americans, were created in the post¬ 
war years by orders from Truman and Eisenhower and by anti¬ 
communist legislation. The FBI kept records on millions. Local 
investigators were engaged in the same type of work. 

The use of paid informers became an integral part of the polit¬ 
ical persecution. Some of the darkest pages in the history of the 
American people are connected with this practice. Where the 
“crime” was harboring “dangerous” thoughts secret denunciation 
was the only possible source for the information the government 
needed to convict “undesirables.” In the years that followed the 
war the government did not hide the fact that it used secret 
informers and gave them its protection. 

Any attempt by liberal or progressive groups to criticize the 
system of paid informers was viewed as a Communist-inspired 
activity. Despite protests from the public the administration, with 
the help of the FBI and HUAC, actively encouraged the for¬ 
mation of that system. The budget for the FBI grew by leaps 
and bounds: from $3 to $90 million between 1932 and 1952. 
In the same period the bureau’s staff increased from 800 to al¬ 
most 15,200. 81 The FBI was transformed from an organization 
for fighting crime into a political police force employing great 
numbers of provocateurs and other riffraff. Professor Thomas 
I. Emerson of the Yale Law School wrote that the FBI was 
on the verge of becoming “a grave and ruthless menace to demo¬ 
cratic processes.” 82 

Paid informers were depicted as heroes whose “patriotism” 
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was proved by cooperation with government investigators and 
Congressional committees. The renegade Louis F. Budenz was 
presented with the keys to the city of Boston; the provocateur 
Herbert A. Philbrick was also honored in Massachusetts. For 
many provocation and informing became a profitable business. 

The informer system was highly offensive to the majority of 
Americans. Members of every segment of the population were 
indignant about it. “The fact is plain,” wrote Zecharian Cha- 
fee, Jr., “that a government star witness is a liar.” 83 D. N. Pritt, 
a British journalist, considered secret denunciation the most 
characteristic feature of McCarthyism, the focal point of all its 
evils. 84 

The paid informer Harvey Matusow admitted, in his book 
False Witness (New York: Cameron & Kahn Publishers, 1955), 
to having fabricated his testimony with the help of FBI agents 
and Senator McCarthy. He revealed the truth about a whole 
series of court proceedings against Communists and union lead¬ 
ers. Matusow was the main witness for the government in 1952 
during an investigation conducted by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. On the basis of his testimony thirteen New York 
Communists were found guilty. In the days of his “popularity,” 
when he was (in the words of Senator McCarthy) “a great Amer¬ 
ican,” he worked as a consultant for the Justice Department, 
the commissioner of the New York Police Department, and the 
New York Times. He made several radio and television broad¬ 
casts, wrote articles for the Hearst papers, and gave lectures be¬ 
fore the American Legion. 

The use of paid informers by the Truman and Eisenhower 
administrations served political ends. It was part of the big-lie 
policy being aimed against Communists. But in the end it also 
affected the bases of democratic society. Some of those who 
openly or secretly approved the conviction of Communists on 
the basis of testimony by paid informers were later forced to 
acknowledge the deep malignancy of the practice. 

The realm of investigative committees was considerably extend¬ 
ed during the McCarthy years. It came to include the liberal 
press, philanthropic foundations, the church, and the government 
itself. 

A number of newspaper and magazine publishers were attack¬ 
ed by committees in the 50s. The New York Times, the New 






York Daily News, the New York Daily Mirror, and other news¬ 
papers, magazines, and publishing houses were forced to dismiss 
employees who had aroused the ire of the investigators. Angus 
Cameron, editor-in-chief at Little, Brown and Co., left his post 
in 1951, after charges were advanced against him by Budenz. 
He was accused of having campaigned for Henry Wallace, of 
having helped organize the Samuel Adams School of Social 

Studies in Boston, of being on the Justice Department’s list 

of “subversives,” and of having defended the “Hollywood ten,” 
who had been thrown into prison at the demand of HL1AC. He 
was also accused of having been “a member of a committee to 
welcome the Reverend Hewlett Johnson, the Red Dean of Can¬ 
terbury, on September 22, 1948.” 85 On August 31, 1951, Coun¬ 
terattack devoted an entire issue to Little, Brown and Co.; 

thirty-one authors connected in one way or another with the 

publisher were branded Communists. 

Faced with this assault Douglas Black, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Book Publishers’ Council, called representatives of thirteen 
publishing houses together in New York. It was decided that a 
“Book Publishers’ Bill of Rights” should be made up and distri¬ 
buted around the country. But by the fall of 1951 most publish¬ 
ers had adopted a policy of silence in the hope of avoiding 
further difficulties with investigators. 86 

Senator McCarthy’s attacks on the liberal press were no less 
savage. At various times he slapped the “red” label on many 
newspapers and magazines that criticized his doings. Among them 
were the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Washington Post, the Mil¬ 
waukee journal, the New York Post and the Christian Science 
Monitor. He invariably compared any paper that dared find 
fault with him to the Daily Worker. He called the Washington 
Post the Washington edition of the Daily Worker, the Milwau¬ 
kee Journal the Milwaukee edition of the Daily Worker, and so 
on. He also assailed the Associated Press, United Press, and In¬ 
ternational News Service. 

McCarthy called for a listener boycott of the Adam Hat Com¬ 
pany if it continued to employ the journalist Drew Pearson, who 
had spoken out against him. The company was forced to 
dispense with Pearson’s services, although it denied that it had 
done so under pressure from McCarthy. 87 

After the 1952 elections McCarthy launched an investigation 
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of the editorial board of the New York Post and of James 
A. Wechsler, its editor. The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors protested against this interference in the affairs of the 
press. 88 Most publishers, however, saw no infringement of the 
freedom of the press in the Wechsler affair. 

The position of the liberal press in the fight against McCar¬ 
thy was not entirely consistent. By supporting the government’s 
campaign against the Communist Party USA it contributed to 
the anticommunist hysteria to which it fell victim itself in the 
end. Under the onslaught of McCarthyism in the 50s the liberal 
press lost more and more of its influence. The following data 
on the loss of readership by liberal magazines after 1950 are 
presented by Alan P. Grimes. In 1945 the Nation had a circu¬ 
lation of 37,425; in 1950 the figure was 39,439; in 1960, 23,148. 
In 1945 the New Republic had a circulation of 37,253; in 1950, 
52,000; in 1960, 23,663. The New Leader: 1945, 43,000; 1960, 
15,900. The Progressive: 1945, 30,000; 1960, 26,000. 89 

But despite opposition to McCarthyism by liberal news¬ 
papers and magazines the press played a most important role 
in creating an atmosphere favorable to McCarthyism and in 
spreading absurd rumors and alarms about “conspiracies.” A 
number of papers specialized, throughout the postwar period, in 
various horror stories about the activities of “red” agents. These 
papers were a powerful tool for McCarthyism in the shaping of 
public opinion. Many fanatical anticommunist investigators won 
national fame through the press. 

Educational foundations also came under fire from Congres¬ 
sional investigators in the 50s. In the 30s and 40s some foun¬ 
dations, with their vast resources, had significantly influenced 
the formation and further development of liberal thought in the 
USA. The essence of the recommendations made by many stud¬ 
ies in economics and the social sciences was that measures in 
the spirit of the New Deal should be continued and carried 
further. The Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie Foundations, and 
others like them, contributed in some degree to the growth of 
liberalism in colleges and universities. Some of them were headed 
by prominent liberals—Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, is an example. The equation of liberal¬ 
ism with socialism common in those years made many of these 
foundations targets for vicious attacks by the right. 
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In the McCarthy years the foundations were depicted as an 
instrument of “red propaganda.” In 1951 Congressman E. E. Cox 
of Georgia accused the Rockefeller Foundation of financing per¬ 
sons and organizations that were popularizing communist ideas 
in the nation’s public and private schools. It was claimed that 
the foundation acclaimed the successes of the Soviet Union, thus 
helping to discredit America. In the spring of 1952 Cox got 
authorization to set up a special committee to look into “subver¬ 
sive and un-American activities” by the administrations of philan¬ 
thropic foundations. The committee concluded that some foun¬ 
dations had subsidized persons belonging to “Communist-front” 
organizations. The Cox committee’s report, which was presented 
to the House in January 1953, warned foundations not to fi¬ 
nance any “researcher whose political opinions might be tinged 
with unorthodoxy.” 90 

In 1954, at the urging of Congressman Carroll B. Reece of 
Tennessee, a new committee was created to continue the inves¬ 
tigation of educational foundations. The committee maintained 
that Communists and their fellow travelers had infiltrated the 
administrations of the largest foundations and were leading the 
country down the path to a “non-violent revolution,” which was 
embodied in the policies of the Roosevelt and Truman adminis¬ 
trations. Reece asserted that the “nerve center of subversion in 
America” was “the left-wing intellectuals, whose prestige and 
influence seemed to be the product of the tax-exempt founda¬ 
tion grants.” 91 The New Deal and the largest foundations, 
the investigators claimed, were parts of a conspiracy that had 
exerted a constant influence on the American people, the 
Congress, the Supreme Court, and the US government since 
1932. 

The Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Ford foundations, along with 
other organizations of the same type, were alleged to be engag¬ 
ing in subversive activities and financing Communists. The com¬ 
mittee charged that major foundations had recommended Com¬ 
munists and fellow travelers for responsible government posi¬ 
tions, and that the authors they financed were supporters of the 
New Deal, socialists, and pro-communists. The committee in¬ 
veighed against studies criticizing big business and its organiza¬ 
tions. The activities of “a group of American radical intellectuals” 
were called “the greatest betrayal which has ever occurred in 
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American history”: the committee claimed that they had tried, 
through educational reform, to change the social order in 
the USA. 92 


The opponents of the committee asked the investigators to 
comment on three quotations, taken from the works of anony¬ 
mous authors, criticizing the free-enterprise system and the wealth¬ 
iest members of the ruling class. The authors spoke of the 
need to carry out social reforms that would guarantee working 
people the necessities of life. As was to be expected, the investi¬ 
gators found that these words were “closely comparable to Com¬ 
munist literature.” The names of the authors were then revealed: 
Pope Pius XI and Pope Leo XIII. 93 This example is highly 
characteristic of its time: McCarthyism, like the ultra-rightist 
forces behind it, saw even liberal criticisms of the bourgeois or¬ 
der as hostile communist propaganda. The investigators’ rightist 
connections were shown up with especial clarity when it was 
suggested that they undertake a study of the Facts Forum, a 
“non-profit” ultra-rightist organization created by H. L. Hunt, 
a millionaire arch-reactionary from Texas. The suggestion was 
rejected out of hand. 94 Dan Smoot, Facts Forum’s chief admin¬ 
istrator, declared that the organization “has presented—and 
will continue to present—the views of such outstanding Ameri¬ 
cans as Senator Bricker, Senator Jenner, Senator McCarthy, and 
Senator McCarran.” 95 

The upshot of the McCarthy-inspired probes of foundations 
was the McCarran amendment to the tax bill, which was unani¬ 
mously approved by the Senate in 1954. Every organization 
receiving financial aid from a foundation was required to present 
an affidavit that it was not “subversive.” Foundations that fund¬ 
ed organizations included on the Justice Department’s black¬ 
lists were to be deprived of their tax exemptions. 90 

The liberal administrations of some foundations, however, 
refused to be intimidated by the investigators. In 1953 the Ford 
Foundation allocated $15,000,000 to the Fund for the Republic 
for a study of the effect of the struggle against “communism” 
on politics and civil liberties in the USA. 97 In the years that 
followed, the foundation helped to publish a series of works 
analyzing in detail the government’s programs for loyalty tests 
of employees and for national security. A clear conclusion emer¬ 
ged: witch hunters in federal, state, and local government bodies 
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had enormously damaged the rights and freedoms of Americans 
and had significantly weakened the country’s democratic insti¬ 
tutions. 

Investigative committees attacked programs of action by various 
religious groups (Protestant churches, for example) in connection 
with social and ethical demands and with the struggle for union 
rights, for progressive legislation in the interests of the mass of 
the working people, and for the prevention of another world 
war. Reactionary religious groups supported HUAC’s charges 
of “subversive activity” against the liberal clergy. In January 
1954, a Gallup Poll showed that 49 percent of the Protestants 
and 58 percent of the Catholics in the USA were in favor of 
McCarthyism. 98 Francis Cardinal Spellman repeatedly expressed 
his confidence in McCarthy. Even in April of 1954, when the 
senator’s authority was on the wane, Spellman did not change 
his attitude. Six thousand Roman Catholic policemen cheered 
McCarthy at a reception in New York, and the Cardinal gave 
him a friendly handshake. 99 

Despite the serious religious differences dividing them Catholics 
and fundamentalist Protestants united in helping investigative 
committees in their efforts against hundreds of liberal clergy¬ 
men. 

In the early 50s HU AC issued a report on the National 
Council of Churches of Christ labeling ministers who had in¬ 
curred its displeasure “not only subversive but betrayers of their 
faith to the powers of darkness.” The committee had advanced 
this thesis for the first time in the pamphlet 100 Things You 
Should Know About Communism in Religion, which was re¬ 
issued, in an edition of 50,000 copies, in 1951. The pamphlet 
asserted that the “social gospel” was “a cover for the spread of 
Communist ideas,” and called on true Christians to “enlist in 
a holy war against the Reds.” 100 

On February 17, 1952, HUAC published a Review of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Action. This report was put 
together by HUAC and the Circuit Riders, Inc., an organization 
of Methodist laymen formed in 1951 to fight liberal trends in 
the church. Publication was timed with an eye to the Methodists’ 
quadrennial national conference. The report attempted to dis¬ 
credit the federation, asserting that for several years its activ¬ 
ities had run along the lines of Communist Party policy. HUAC 
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charged that the federation advocated “social-economic plan¬ 
ning in order to develop a society without class distinctions and 
privileges.” 101 

In early 1953 HUAC declared that it intended to investigate 
liberal churches. This announcement touched off a storm of pro¬ 
test among representatives of various religious groups. In May 
1953 Outlook, the official organ of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, deplored the fact that liberal Christians and 
advocates of social reform were being confused with Commu¬ 
nists. 102 HUAC’s plans were supported, however, by a number of 
chapters of the American Legion, 103 and a petition signed by 
100,000 “loyal Americans of all faiths” in twenty states was pre¬ 
sented in the House on July 7, 1953, asking that HUAC “in¬ 
vestigate Communists in religion.” 104 

Feelings of intolerance toward liberal clergymen increased. 
J. B. Matthews, a member of the McCarthy subcommittee (who 
had begun his career as an investigator on the Dies committee, 
and later set himself up as the Hearst papers’ head expert on 
communism), published an article titled “The Reds in Our 
Churches” in the July issue of American Mercury. “The largest 
single group supporting the Communist apparatus in the United 
States today,” wrote Matthews, “is composed of Protestant cler¬ 
gymen.” He continued: “It hardly needs to be said that the vast 
majority of American protestant clergymen are loyal to the free 
institutions of this country,” nevertheless, “some 7,000 protestant 
clergymen have been drawn during the past 17 years into the 
network of the Kremlin conspiracy.” 105 According to Matthews 
Harry F. Ward (head of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action), Jack R. McMichael (executive secretary of the same 
organization), Kenneth Ripley Forbes (executive secretary of 
the Episcopal League for Social Action), and Willard Uphaus 
(co-director of the World Peace Council) were “pro-Soviet pro¬ 
pagandists,” while 253 clergymen who had signed the Stockholm 
Appeal, and likewise the 528 who supported the National 
Committee to Repeal the McCarran Act, were “fellow 
travelers.” 100 

Matthews’s article generated an unprecedented wave of pro¬ 
test. Dozens of churchmen sent expressions of their displeasure to 
Congressional representatives. A political scandal was developing. 
In a telegram to Eisenhower church leaders called McCarthy’s 
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protege the “chief inquisitor” of the Senate subcommittee. 107 
Doctor John A. McKay, president of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, rightly pointed out that all sorts of crimes were being 
justified in the USA as anticommunist actions. He said: “I am 
not ashamed of any document I ever signed or any cause I ever 
sponsored, whether it was in the interest of Republican Spain, 
or in favor of Spanish refugees from Fascist tyranny, or to advo¬ 
cate the repeal of the McCarran Act.” 108 It was only after the 
president personally intervened that McCarthy, with great re¬ 
gret, agreed to the dismissal of Matthews.* 

On the basis of false testimony from “friendly witnesses” 
HUAC reported in 1953 that “Communists and Communist sym¬ 
pathizers have actually infiltrated themselves into the ranks of 
the loyal clergy.” 109 But circumstances were now clearly unfa¬ 
vorable for HUAC; in order to avoid further scandal Harold 
H. Velde decided to hold closed hearings on “communism” in 
the clergy. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam took a courageous stand before 
the committee’s investigators. On July 21, 1953, he told them 
that the committee’s actions had given rise “to a new and vicious 
expression of Ku-Kluxism, in which an innocent person may be 
beaten by unknown assailants, who are cloaked in anonymity 
and at times immunity.” 110 Forty-two counts of “subversive activ¬ 
ity” were charged against Bishop Oxnam. His alleged crimes 
included addressing an American-Soviet meeting in 1942, signing 
a protest against the convictions of the Hollywood Ten and 
the Barsky group (the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee), 
and being among the sponsors of a rally held by the American 
League Against War and Fascism at Madison Square Garden on 
October 1, 1937, to protest the Japanese invasion of China. 111 
Representative Donald L. Jackson, a member of HUAC, said 
that Oxnam “served God on Sunday and the Communist front 
for the balance of the week.” 112 The investigators’ charges were 
so absurd that even J. Edgar Hoover rejected their fabrications, 
declaring that there were no Communist agents whatever among 
the American clergy. 113 


* Considerably later Matthews was employed with American Opinion, 
the official organ of the reactionary John Birch Society; later he joined 
Edgar Bundy’s fundamentalist organization. 
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McCarthyism and the Republican 
Administration 


Public opinion in America associated McCarthyism with the 
Republican right, whose representatives had long held leader¬ 
ship in their party. In the twenty years separating the elections 
of 1932 and 1952 they insistently equated the New Deal, and 
subsequently the Fair Deal, with socialism and communism. Thus 
McCarthy’s ferocious attacks on the Truman administration ful¬ 
ly coincided with the basic tenets of the Republican leadership. 
“Communism in the government,” the victory of the Chinese 
revolution, the testing of an atomic bomb by the USSR, the 
USA’s defeat in Korea—this is far from being a complete list of 
the charges laid against the administration by the Republican 
leaders. With the help of McCarthy they were able to convince 
the majority of Americans that their charges were justified. Right 
Republicans, and the party as a whole, found in McCarthy an 
effective instrument with which to discredit political opponents. 
On June 10, 1950, the Wisconsin Republican Convention prais¬ 
ed McCarthy’s “courage, patriotism and loyalty,” and endorsed 
his “untiring efforts to expose, root out and destroy the treason¬ 
able, Communistic, disloyal elements” in the Truman-Acheson 
administration. 114 Robert Taft fully approved of McCarthy’s in¬ 
vestigations. By his search for Communists in the State Depart¬ 
ment, Taft said, McCarthy had “dramatized” the issue and “done 
a great service to the American people.” 115 

In 1952 McCarthy was re-elected to the Senate. His campaign 
was financed by the Republican Party machine. He was strong¬ 
ly supported by the Wisconsin Republican establishment. The 
McCarthy Club of Milwaukee, the largest organization working 
for him in the state, contributed $160,000 to his campaign. 

For a number of years, however, another group of Repub¬ 
licans had been fighting persistently against the unrealistic anti- 
reform policy of the party’s leadership, which had resulted in 
repeated losses in presidential elections. The Republican leaders’ 
use of McCarthyism for their own narrow ends deepened this 
conflict. The internal struggle manifested itself in a statement 
read on June 1, 1951, on the Senate floor by Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, She and six other Republicans accused 
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the leadership of their party of having sought to exploit “fear, 
bigotry, ignorance and intolerance” for political ends. 116 

In March of the previous year Henry Cabot Lodge had 
suggested that Republicans, in order to win the votes of the ma¬ 
jority of the electorate, turn away from their outmoded plat¬ 
form and support “modification of the Taft-Hartley Act, in¬ 
creased old-age and health benefits, and a guaranteed annual 
wage to stabilize employment.” But the GOP strategy com¬ 
mittee would have none of this, and declared unanimously 
that the party was “irreconcilably opposed to the welfare 
state.” 117 

Moderates and extreme right-wingers clashed at the Republi¬ 
can National Convention in 1952. Eisenhower emerged the vic¬ 
tor: he promised to cut taxes and tame inflation. Although the 
rightists controlled the party machine they settled on Eisenhow¬ 
er, whose immense popularity among ordinary Americans guaran¬ 
teed the party against a rout at the polls. The general’s candi¬ 
dacy signified, on the whole, a defeat for the right and a vic¬ 
tory for the party’s moderates. But for tactical reasons Eisen¬ 
hower did everything possible to prevent a pre-election break 
with the right, which in the McCarthy years had enormous in¬ 
fluence throughout the country. Without the right, Eisenhower’s 
advisors warned him, he would lose control of Congress. 

After the convention Eisenhower reached agreement with the 
leader of the right, Robert Taft, on a unified campaign plat¬ 
form. Eisenhower promised to fight determinedly against “creep¬ 
ing socialism,” that is: to cut government spending from $80 
billion to $60 billion over the next two years (mainly at the 
expense of social and educational programs), to lower taxes ac¬ 
cordingly and balance the budget, and to preserve the basic 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. Further, agreement was 
reached on rewarding free enterprise, limiting the power of the 
executive branch of government, and broadening states’ rights. 
The nomination of Richard Nixon for vice-president was also a 
concession to the right. All this made it possible for the old 
guard of conservative Republicans and for Southern Democrats 
to place in Eisenhower hopes for the realization of their fondest 
dream: the annulment of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 118 
Furthermore Eisenhower himself repeatedly criticized the Truman 
administration, describing it as “bureaucratic” and as paving 
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“the road to despotism.” 119 Like Nixon, who tried to discredit 
Adlai Stevenson for his confidence in Hiss, Eisenhower “charged 
that the Administration had permitted spies of the Soviet Union 
to steal secrets.” 120 Eisenhower refused to dissociate himself from 
McCarthy, who accompanied him on a tour of Wisconsin. In 
Green Bay he emphasized that he supported all Republican can¬ 
didates, saying: “The differences between me and Senator 
McCarthy are well known to him and to me, and we have dis¬ 
cussed them.” 121 He told the audience that he shared McCarthy’s 
goals, and disagreed only with his methods. 

McCarthy’s personal contribution to Eisenhower’s campaign 
was to discredit Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic candidate. In 
October 1952 McCarthy made a half-hour radio and television 
broadcast in which he attempted, by distorting the sense of cer¬ 
tain documents, to show that Stevenson was a Communist sym¬ 
pathizer. 122 In those years such accusations were a formidable, 
and usually foolproof, weapon. The unbridled anticommunist 
campaign conducted by McCarthy and his disciples helped to 
sharply reduce the prestige of Democratic leaders, whom many 
Americans began to associate with betrayal of the nation, and 
to assure Eisenhower’s victory. The Republican administration 
took possession of the White House in the midst of an unprece¬ 
dented outburst of anticommunism, which inevitably led to the 
strengthening of McCarthyism’s influence in Congress and in the 
nation. Not a single objection was voiced during the ceremony 
of McCarthy’s installment for another six-year term in the Sen¬ 
ate. The New Republic described the scene: “When his name 
was called to take the oath there was a hush. The cowed Senate 
sat mute.” 123 After the 1952 elections it was calculated on Capi¬ 
tol Hill that at least eight senators owed their election to McCar¬ 
thy. 124 He and his supporters assumed the chairmanships of the 
leading investigative committees. 

From the first days of Eisenhower’s presidency the Republi¬ 
cans were faced with a question: what to do with the Demo¬ 
crats’ legacy of social policies, which they had earlier excoriated 
as “socialism” and “communism.” The administration’s concrete 
attempts to fulfill the promises made to Taft showed the illu¬ 
soriness and impracticability of conservative doctrines. Reality 
proved stronger than the new president’s personal wishes; on the 
whole the administration was forced to follow the path of its 
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predecessors in domestic policy. The politics of the Eisenhower 
administration had nothing in common with the spirit of the 
New Deal, of course, but it proved impossible to nullify the gains 
won by working people, to turn back the clock to the pre-Roose¬ 
velt era. 125 This was enough to create indignation on the right, 
which resulted in a climate favorable to McCarthyism and made 
McCarthy’s break with the administration and the Republican 
party a virtual certainty. 

The president’s very first message to Congress outraged the 
rightists. Its proposals differed very little, in their opinion, from 
the social and economic policies of the Democrats. Eisenhower 
tried to explain his position. He invited Republican party leaders 
to the White House, and tried to convince them that a balanced 
budget was an impossibility. Taft listened to the president with 
growing anger; at last he burst out, “You’re taking us down the 
same road Truman traveled. It’s a repudiation of everything we 
promised in the campaign.” 126 

But a still greater disappointment awaited rightists. The admin¬ 
istration was soon forced to take one more step toward the 
Democratic platform by creating a new federal agency: the De¬ 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, whose very existence 
was an affront to right-wingers. In January 1954, with the coun¬ 
try in the midst of an economic slump that had begun in the 
summer of the previous year, Eisenhower asked Congress to 
adopt a four-year program for housing construction, to broaden 
social security, to increase foreign aid, and to help develop inter¬ 
national trade. The president declared: “Government must use 
its vast power to help maintain employment and purchasing pow¬ 
er as well as to maintain reasonable stable prices.. . The arsenal 
of weapons at the disposal of Government for maintaining eco¬ 
nomic stability is formidable... We shall not hesitate to use any 
or all of those weapons as the situation may require.” 127 And 
use them he did. Economic stagnation forced the government to 
increase spending for social insurance and unemployment ben¬ 
efits; as a result the budget deficit grew to $20 billion. 

Reality forced many conservatives to reconsider their views on 
the role of government in the economy and in society. Many had 
a change of heart. Republican National Committee Chairman 
Leonard Hall, who had been an ultra-conservative, categorically 
opposed to the Democrats’ “welfare state,” became an advocate 
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of social reform. He said, “In the past we have been accused 
of opposing social progress. This charge can never be made 
again. Under the leadership of President Eisenhower we are be¬ 
coming the party of social progress.” 128 Richard Nixon, who had 
been tireless in indicting the Truman administration for “com¬ 
munism” now saw his way clear to adopt its slogans. The Repub¬ 
lican administration, he said, would “build more roads . . . 
schools .. . and houses, provide better medical care and develop 
more power and water resources than our predecessors ever dream¬ 
ed of.” Nixon declared: “We oppose the programs of our 
predecessors not because they were too high but because they 
were too low.” 129 

The Eisenhower administration’s course was dubbed “moder¬ 
ate republicanism”; in essence this meant the adoption in prac¬ 
tice of the fundamental ideas of the New Deal and active Amer¬ 
ican participation in international affairs. In January 1957 the 
president proposed a budget calling for expenditures of $72 bil¬ 
lion—$12 billion over the figure promised in 1952. He asked 
more for foreign aid, more for social needs, more for school con¬ 
struction, etc. The Republican right was outraged. To be sure 
Eisenhower did not display remarkable determination or energy 
in pursuing the course he had adopted, and frequently did not 
stick to his decisions. (This was the case, for instance, with an 
attempt to introduce certain modifications into the Taft-IIartley 
Act, which was bogged down completely by interference from 
Nixon.) Nevertheless conservatives never forgave him for this 
apostasy. In April of 1954 Senator Jenner declared that “the 
Soviet fifth column is a secret army engaged in continuous ad¬ 
vance along every avenue leading to every sector of American 
life.” 130 

Thus the president turned his back on the promises made 
earlier. McCarthy and his adherents saw this as a capitulation 
to the liberals, who had forced their own intentions on the presi¬ 
dent, and as an expression of unwillingness to fight communism 
within the nation. 

The Eisenhower administration’s foreign policy came under 
fire from the right for two basic reasons. 

First, the ultras demanded that the E T SA not enter into any 
international agreements that would be counter to law and order 
within the country. On this ground they repudiated the govern- 
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merit’s participation in the work of the UN, since several of 
that organization’s documents condemned racism. 

Second, right extremists rejected the doctrine of “containing 
communism” as fundamentally unsound, believing that it para¬ 
lyzed the USA. They demanded official revocation of the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements. The Kersten committee, which investi¬ 
gated the circumstances leading up to the victory of revolutions 
and the establishment of people’s democracies in Central and 
South-East European countries, demanded that diplomatic and 
trade relations with the socialist countries be broken off and that 
“national military units” (composed of reactionary emigres) be 
created with an eye to restoring capitalism in the people’s de¬ 
mocracies. 131 

In early December 1953 rightists held a National Conference 
on Freedom and Peace Through Liberation in Washington. Its 
organizers demanded that Eisenhower refuse to recognize the 
existing international situation and give support to those working 
to restore capitalism in the world’s socialist countries. 132 

In certain respects the administration’s foreign policy moved 
in the direction of these demands. Eisenhower made a series 
of belligerent declarations against the imaginary foe. In February 
1953, without naming the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, he 
proposed to Congress a resolution making it clear that his ad¬ 
ministration did not recognize any “secret understandings” rec¬ 
ognizing socialism’s rights in Europe and Asia. 133 The adminis¬ 
tration put aside the doctrine of “containment” in favor of a 
more aggressive political and military stance: the doctrine of 
“liberation,” “massive retaliation,” and “brinkmanship.” It un¬ 
hesitatingly supported the reactionaries’ campaign for the “liber¬ 
ation” of the socialist countries. It urged that “the will for free¬ 
dom” be strengthened in those who were unhappy about the 
establishment of socialism in Central and South-Eastern Europe; 
Eisenhower believed that Radio Free Europe was destined to play 
the leading role in this effort. 134 In response to a Congressional 
resolution the president proclaimed “Captive Nations Week, 
1959.” 135 

For all this the US government could not undertake the dis¬ 
mantling of the world order established after the war; the plan 
on which McCarthy and his disciples insisted was unrealizable. 
The USA maintained diplomatic relations with the socialist coun- 
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tries, and in the summer of 1953 was forced to settle on a truce 
in Korea, which was seen all over the world as a victory for 
peace, democracy, and socialism. In 1954 an agreement was 
concluded to end the bloodshed in Vietnam. (July 21, the day 
the cease-fire was signed in Geneva, was called a “black day 
for freedom” by right-wing congressmen.) In the next year, 
moreover, the administration took its first steps toward establish¬ 
ing mutual understanding between the USA and the USSR; 
this led to a summit conference and the “spirit of Geneva,” both 
fundamentally antipathetic to McCarthyism. Thus in the over¬ 
all view McCarthy and his followers found the Republican 
administration’s foreign policy no more acceptable than that 
of its predecessors. They maintained that the administration’s 
active internationalism (in the language of reactionary isolation¬ 
ists “internationalism” implies the opposite of isolationism) did 
not hinder the world revolutionary process, but rather promot¬ 
ed it by playing into the hands of the world communist 
movement. 

This was the underlying cause of the investigations launched 
by McCarthyism into “subversive activity” in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

The Republican leadership foresaw the possibility of conflict 
between McCarthy and the administration. For this reason (as¬ 
serts Richard H. Rovere, a highly informed journalist and the 
author of a big book on McCarthy [see note 7 above]) thought 
was taken in advance as to how the senator could be occupied 
when Eisenhower came to the White House. It was decided to 
follow the suggestion of Senator Robert Taft and place McCarthy 
at the head of the Committee on Government Operations and 
of Its Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations. In this job, 
I aft claimed, McCarthy would busy himself with reports from 
the General Accounting Office; questions of subversive activi¬ 
ty would be the province of Senator Jenner, chairman of the 
Internal Security Committee, and Senator Velde, who would 
take charge of HUAC. If Rovere’s account is correct, Taft 
played a nasty trick on the Eisenhower administration before 
his death in 1953: McCarthy’s new post put his inquisitions on 
a sound legal footing. The committee and subcommittee he 
now chaired had wide powers to investigate any executive body 
in Washington. Earlier McCarthy had been a self-appointed 
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watchdog over the USA’s security; now interference in White 
House affairs became practically his duty. 

The redoubtable senator’s first skirmishes with the administra¬ 
tion took place in the early months of 1953. In February and 
March investigations of the Voice of America were conducted. 
The radio station was called the “Voice of Moscow,” a con¬ 
scious slanderer of American reality. Employees of several of 
the station’s sections were accused of using “subversive litera¬ 
ture.” Technical miscalculations in the building of two transmit¬ 
ting stations in Seattle and on Cape Hatteras (North Carolina) 
were labeled “deliberate sabotage” by the subcommittee. 136 

In March an attack was mounted against Charles E. Bohlen, 
Eisenhower’s ambassador to Moscow. Bohlen had been Roose¬ 
velt’s advisor at the three-power conference in Yalta; for 
McCarthy and the right this was equivalent to treason against 
the nation. By appointing Bohlen, in the reactionaries’ view, the 
administration reneged on its promises to put the government’s 
house in order. 

Between May and November an intensified struggle was wag¬ 
ed against the administration’s Far Eastern policy. In a radio 
and television address McCarthy charged that American for¬ 
eign policy was one of “whining, whimpering appeasement.” 137 
McCarthy’s speech was studded with phrases like “perfumed 
notes,” “phony truce,” and “blood trade.” He demanded that 
the administration force Great Britain and the other capitalist 
countries to break off trade with the socialist states. 

In June the State Department’s overseas information services 
and libraries came under scrutiny. Roy Cohn (a top advisor to 
the McCarthy committee) and G. David Schine (a consultant) 
made a lightning tour of Western Europe’s largest cities. They 
searched feverishly for “subversive activities” in State Depart¬ 
ment agencies, drawing caustic comments from the European 
press, which regarded their trip as the beginning of an invasion 
of Europe by McCarthyism. Cohn and Schine reported that 
they had found 30,000 volumes of “communist literature” in 
State Department libraries abroad. 

In July-August an inquiry into the Central Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy was attempted, but CIA chief Allen Dulles protested so vehe¬ 
mently that McCarthy was compelled to abandon this 
venture. 
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In September the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee pub¬ 
lished a report on its investigation into subversive activities in 
the government; it was claimed that “literally scores” of agents 
had penetrated the United States government up to the highest 
level. 138 The Texas billionaire H. L. Hunt bought 50,000 co¬ 
pies of this report for mass distribution. 139 

Bypassing the State Department McCarthy carried on direct 
negotiations with Greek shipping magnates about an economic 
blockade of the socialist countries. Harold Stassen, director of 
the Mutual Security Agency, declared indignantly that such 
actions undermined the authority of the State Department. 
McCarthy openly disparaged the USA’s West European allies; the 
irritation and unanimous protest this provoked overseas jeopard¬ 
ized the unity of the North Atlantic Pact. Secretary of State Dul¬ 
les declared on December 1, with the president’s approval, that 
McCarthy’s remarks struck at “the very heart of American pol¬ 
icy”; he assured the USA’s allies in NATO that their coopera¬ 
tion was of vital importance. At a press conference on Decem¬ 
ber 4 Eisenhower emphasized that Western unity was the USA’s 
only hope in the battle against the “communist conspiracy.” 140 

A Congressional campaign to limit the foreign-policy power 
of the executive came as a logical consequence to McCarthy’s 
forays against the State Department. The Bricker Amendment 
proposed that Congress be given the right to pass judgement 
on all agreements made by the White House with other govern¬ 
ments or with international organizations. McCarthy and his 
followers wanted to forestall the administration from taking 
positive action, under pressure from groups favoring peace, to 
ease international tensions. When the amendment failed to pass, 
rightists began to threaten the Republican Party with a schism. 
They met at the Harvard Club of New York to announce their 
plans to form an American Action Committee. Hamilton Fish, a 
rabid isolationist who had tirelessly opposed Roosevelt’s foreign 
and domestic policies in the 30s, declared in the name of those 
gathered that “if the Republican Party in 1956 again nominates 
an internationalist for President and adopts an internationalist 
platform, there automatically will be a third party with machinery 
set up in every state.” 141 It was rumored in the press that McCar¬ 
thy would be a candidate for president in the next election. 

From August 1953 to October 1954 an inquiry was conduct- 
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ed into “subversive activity” in the army. High-ranking officers 
appeared before McCarthy’s subcommittee. The investigators 
told the public that they had found “all the earmarks of extreme¬ 
ly dangerous espionage” in the USA’s armed forces. 142 Secre¬ 
tary of the Army Robert T. Stevens denied these charges, but 
nevertheless dismissed several persons who had come under fire 
from the subcommittee. Brigadier General Ralph Zwicker, after 
being insulted by investigators, refused to answer their ques¬ 
tions. McCarthy then summoned Stevens himself to give an ex¬ 
planation. Stevens was infuriated; he forbade his subordinates 
to appear before the subcommittee, and prepared a speech de¬ 
nouncing McCarthy. The Eisenhower administration interceded, 
and on February 24, 1954, the subcommittee and the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army reached a compromise—which did not, how¬ 
ever, prove lasting. Both sides agreed that Communists, wher¬ 
ever and whenever discovered, should be driven out of the army. 
Stevens revoked his previous order, and conceded the subcom¬ 
mittee’s right to call military men to testify. 143 Most of Ameri¬ 
ca’s newspapers regarded this as capitulation by the military; it 
might well have been said that it was capitulation by the en¬ 
tire administration. On March 3 Eisenhower, admitting that 
the subcommittee was right, acknowledged the need for height¬ 
ened vigilance. 

In this instance as in most others the administration sought 
to placate McCarthy, which amounted to condoning his in¬ 
quisition. Dulles was forced to accept a McCarthy protege, 
W. Scott McLeod, as Personnel and Security Officer of the State 
Department. McLeod interfered high-handedly in the selec¬ 
tion of staff. Three times the State Department replaced the 
director of the Internadonal Information Administration to suit 
McCarthy. Everyone who displeased the senator, even if a known 
anticommunist, was fired. 

The president, in connection with attacks on information cen¬ 
ters in other countries, issued a special order redefining their 
goals. The State Department gave orders that books by “com¬ 
munist authors” be removed from its libraries abroad. 144 Some 
officials proved so eager to gratify McCarthy that such books 
were burned, although this had not been required by the order. 
Robert M. Maclver wrote that “one of the most deplorable 
features of the situation” that arose under McCarthyism was 
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“the subservient manner in which so many officials and ad¬ 
ministrators . . . played safe in order to find favor with or at 
least to avoid the attentions of the Congressional inquisitors.” 140 

The administration also adopted a conciliatory position con¬ 
cerning McCarthy’s negotiations with Greek shipowners. At 
Nixon’s urging Dulles and McCarthy issued a joint statement 
declaring that the senator’s actions had been “in the national 
interest.” 146 

The Republican party leadership had used McCarthyism to 
discredit the Democratic administration, but had certainly not 
planned to undermine the prestige of a Republican administra¬ 
tion. The evil genie they had released now began to cause them 
serious concern. As has been seen Eisenhower, up to a point, 
was compelled to make concessions to the senator, to seek peace 
with him. This docility is to be explained by McCarthy’s ex¬ 
traordinary popularity. In January 1954 he was at the zenith of 
his power. A Gallup poll showed that 50 percent of all Americans 
supported the senator and believed his influence on the country 
to be beneficial. No definite opinion was expressed by 21 percent; 
only 29 percent were opposed to McCarthy. The administration, 
fearing for the unity of the Atlantic Pact, could not follow the 
prescriptions of McCarthyism; at the same time it could not, in 
the current situation, safely dissociate itself from McCarthyism. 

But the upcoming 1954 Congressional election demanded ac¬ 
tion from the administration. Campaigns were already under¬ 
way; because of the right the question of “subversive activi¬ 
ty” in the government had become acute. Eisenhower’s advisors 
feared that continued attacks by McCarthy would lead to the 
creation of a powerful coalition of rightist Republicans that 
would challenge and paralyze the administration, and finally 
bring about a split in the Republican Party. 

The atmosphere was charged with anticommunist hysteria; 
in its panic the administration hit upon the idea of using the 
methods of McCarthy, the symbol of this hysteria. 

In a speech in Chicago on November 6, 1953, Herbert Brown¬ 
ell, Jr., Eisenhower’s Attorney General, accused President Truman 
of treason. It was claimed that the president, although he knew 
that Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Harry Dexter White 
had engaged in espionage, had appointed him executive director 
for the United States in the International Monetary Fund. 
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Truman, in a radio address, denied Brownell’s accusation, 
and described it as manifestation of McCarthyism. 147 Harold 
Velde, the chairman of HUAC, thereupon suggested that Tru¬ 
man, South Carolina Governor James F. Byrnes (Truman’s Sec¬ 
retary of State), and Supreme Court Justice Tom C. Clark 
(Truman’s Attorney General) appear before his committee to 
give testimony. Eisenhower, who at first had gone along with 
the investigation, soon dissociated himself from Brownell, saying 
that he did not doubt Truman’s loyalty. 

Early in the election campaign Nixon, following the line of 
McCarthyism, declared that the Republican administration “had 
been ‘kicking Communists and fellow travelers and security risks 
out of the government’ by the thousands, and warned that they 
would all be hired back if a Democratic Congress was elected.” 
At the Hollywood Bowl Eisenhower “won wild applause from 
a crowd of 20,000 ... by saying, ‘This administration does not 
look upon the Communist menace as a red herring.’ ” 14S 

But McCarthy’s anticommunist fantasies were not to be easi¬ 
ly surpassed. In February he proclaimed the thesis of “Twenty 
Years of Treason” by the Democrats. 149 A whole party branded 
traitors! No one had ever dreamed of such a thing; it was too 
much for the average American. McCarthy had clearly overreach¬ 
ed himself. But he was no longer able to control his actions: 
from now on everything he did or said would serve to lessen 
his prestige and thin the ranks of his supporters. 

Anti-McCarthy forces had been quietly gathering strength 
for years. The Republican administration’s first clashes with Mc¬ 
Carthy heartened liberal and democratic groups. It was now 
plain that a break between the senator and the administration 
was certain, and that McCarthyism’s opponents were in the as¬ 
cendant. Those who had been intimidated and immobilized grad¬ 
ually emerged from their lethargy. 

Unions had organized against McCarthy immediately after 
his 1950 speech in Wheeling. The CIO’s national Political Ac¬ 
tion Committee distributed anti-McCarthy material that “pic¬ 
tured the senator as an unscrupulous liar who was being mani¬ 
pulated by the conservative Republican forces in Congress.” At 
its 1950 and 1951 conventions the CIO adopted resolutions crit¬ 
icizing McCarthy. Throughout the McCarthy years “CIO publi¬ 
cations were filled with anti-McCarthy articles and editorials.” 150 

8 * 
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The AFL’s position on McCarthyism was more reserved. AFL 
leaders made their first formal attempt to condemn McCarthy 
only in 1953. But the anti-McCarthy resolution proposed at 
the national convention by A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, was rejected in favor 
of another that made no reference to the senator. At the next 
year’s national convention AFL leaders limited their criticism 
of McCarthy to a resolution condemning his conduct as “alien 
to the American tradition.” This was the leaders’ first and last 
official statement against McCarthy. 151 

But despite the collaboration ism of the AFL’s bosses its locals 
spoke out energetically against McCarthy. McCarthyism’s as¬ 
saults on libraries, universities, religious groups, and the army 
alienated many highly conservative union leaders. Most of Wis¬ 
consin’s union members voted against McCarthy in 1952. Many 
unions passed anti-McCarthy resolutions. 162 But the position 
of the AFL and the preoccupation of both the AFL and the 
CIO leaderships with the struggle against leftist elements in 
the ranks made it impossible for workers to coordinate their 
opposition to McCarthy on a national scale. 

For democratic and liberal segments of the population the 
fight against McCarthyism was one of the main issues of the 
1954 election campaign. More and more groups felt antipathy 
toward McCarthyism. After Matthews’s attack on the Protes¬ 
tant clergy influential church groups spoke out against McCar¬ 
thy. McCarthyism was condemned by Bernard J. Sheil, the aux¬ 
iliary bishop of Chicago; this helped greatly to draw Catholic 
workers into the struggle. 153 

Of signal importance was the mass “Joe Must Go” movement 
in Wisconsin. Participants collected 335,000 signatures on peti¬ 
tions demanding that McCarthy be recalled from the Senate. 
But the movement was sabotaged by the AFL leadership and 
fell short of number (over 400,000) of signatures required to 
achieve its goal. 154 A demand that McCarthy’s activities be in¬ 
vestigated was published in twenty-five of the nation’s daily news¬ 
papers by the “I-Believe-Benton” organization. The liberal Com¬ 
mittee for an Effective Congress, which included leaders of the 
New Deal, was active in disseminating anti-McCarthy materials 
around the country and in campaigning against Congressional 
candidates who supported McCarthyism. 155 
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The Eisenhower administration had lost confidence in its abil¬ 
ity to stop McCarthy from attacking it; in view of the prevail¬ 
ing situation it made up its mind to mount a counterattack. On 
March 12 the Defense Department issued a report asserting that 
the McCarthy subcommittee’s search for “subversive” elements 
in the army was due to the failure of attempts by McCarthy and 
Roy Cohn, his top advisor, to win special privileges for G. Da¬ 
vid Schine, who had been drafted as a private. McCarthy and 
Cohn tried to counter this by claiming that the “Schine affair” 
had been specially engineered to interfere with the investigation 
of communism in the army. The Senate asked McCarthy’s 
subcommittee, which was headed by Karl Mundt, to study these 
charges and countercharges. 

The subcommittee began work on April 22. The hearings 
were televised. “It was incredible theater, a drama with heroes 
and villains, excitement and pure corn, suspense and unexpect¬ 
ed twists.” 160 Senators, top Pentagon officials, jurists, and many 
other persons in high places were directly involved. For thirty- 
five days twenty million viewers across the nation contemplated 
the high-priced spectacle. But the end justified the means: in 
those weeks McCarthy’s stature was greatly reduced in the eyes 
of those people who believed that the charges he had made 
were justified. Even Cohn, who kept faith in McCarthy, was 
forced to agree that “McCarthy did indeed make a poor im¬ 
pression.” 157 

The administration, thanks to these circumstances, was now 
able to act more decisively. On May 17, 1954, while the hear¬ 
ings on the “Schine affair” were in progress, Eisenhower order¬ 
ed the Defense Department to forbid its employees to give any 
information to McCarthy, or to submit documents or copies to 
him. 158 The senator responded by accusing the president of pul¬ 
ling an “Iron Curtain” around the truth, and the administra¬ 
tion as a whole of hiding behind a “kind of Fifth Amendment” 
(Eisenhower had appealed to executive privilege in issuing his 
order). 159 Attorney General Brownell “reiterated, with the Presi¬ 
dent’s approval, the principle of the security of Executive branch 
files,” whereupon “Senator McCarthy charged that such a policy 
of secrecy would hamper his investigation of traitorous activities 
in the government. His exact phrase was: ‘treason during the 
last twenty or twenty-one years.’ ” 100 
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McCarthy had crossed the Rubicon. Moderate Republicans 
had felt for some time that McCarthy was a disgrace to the 
party. The party’s leaders, however, had supported him, using him 
in their own narrow interests against the Democrats. But Mc¬ 
Carthy’s attacks on the Eisenhower administration, which were 
perceived as a real threat to party unity, finally turned them 
against him. On April 4 an Associated Press feature article re¬ 
ported that “for the first time influential Republicans are say¬ 
ing privately that Joe has become a party liability. And now 
it is not ‘pinkos.’ It is a solid, conservative opposition.” 101 Many 
of the senator’s loyal followers were dismayed by his accusations 
of treason against the Eisenhower administration. Many who 
had accepted at face value his account of developments inside 
the country and abroad began to have doubts. Gallup polls show¬ 
ed that McCarthy’s popularity in various sectors of the public 
had declined sharply. This was enough to convince the Republi¬ 
can leadership to dissociate itself from him. 

Republican National Committee Chairman Leonard W. Hall 
declared on March 2 that he could not side with McCarthy 
against those who, like himself, were fighting communism. 162 
Republican Senator Ralph Flanders said in a speech on March 
9 that McCarthy’s crude methods did not represent respectable 
conservatism. McCarthy, he maintained, was neither a Republi¬ 
can nor a Democrat; “one must conclude that his is a one- 
man party, and that its name is ‘McCarthyism.’ ” 163 

On July 30 Flanders introduced Senate Resolution 301, which 
demanded that McCarthy be relieved of the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Government Operations and its investigative 
subcommittee and that he be censured for conduct unbecom¬ 
ing a member of the Senate. On August 2 it was decided to set 
up a special bipartisan committee, chaired by Arthur V. Wat¬ 
kins (R-Utah), to study the resolution and the proposed amend¬ 
ments to it. 

The committee passed over many irrefutable charges against 
McCarthy—bribe-taking, tax evasion, defamation of persons who 
had appeared before his committee. Of all the charges advanced 
against McCarthy the committee sustained only two: refusing 
to appear before the Gillette-Hennings subcommittee and insult¬ 
ing its members. The Senate at first decided to condemn Mc¬ 
Carthy’s methods while noting his services in the fight against 
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communism. McCarthy, for his part, was to apologize for in¬ 
sulting his colleagues. McCarthy rejected these conditions, but 
it was only on December 2, after the Republicans had lost con¬ 
trol of both Houses of Congress in the election, that he was cen¬ 
sured by a vote of 67 to 22. 

Senator Flanders’s claim that McCarthy’s was a one-man par¬ 
ty, without backing in the Senate, was an oversimplification. Mc¬ 
Carthy was far from being alone—or even original—in his at¬ 
tacks on the administration. “Communism” in government and 
in other areas of American life was not his invention. Long be¬ 
fore his time influential organizations of American capitalists— 
the National Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States—had worked out a wide- 
ranging program for persecuting progressive and liberal organi¬ 
zations and for driving “reds” out of government, education, 
and cultural institutions. Numerous investigative bodies in the 
administration, in Congress, in the state legislatures, and in local 
governments drew inspiration from the materials of NAM and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Long before McCarthy and McCarran launched their assault 
on the State Department, a widely distributed United States 
Chamber of Commerce pamphlet (issued in 1947) had called 
for Congress to make an “exhaustive study” of foreign policies 
which it regarded as being “more pro-Soviet than pro-Ameri¬ 
can.” 164 In another of its many pamphlets the Chamber of 
Commerce warned “patriots” to “be on guard chiefly against 
liberals, who speak too much for civil liberties.” 165 The Republi¬ 
can Party’s preliminary platform spoke of Communists and fel¬ 
low travelers in high posts within the Democratic administration 
and of the Democrats’ “leniency” toward federal employees who 
held communistic views. 

George F. Kennan, one of the fathers of the cold war, wrote 
that what is known as McCarthyism “existed well before the 
prominent appearance of Senator Joseph McCarthy on the na¬ 
tional scene... He was its creature, not its creator.” The move¬ 
ment that bore his name had been incubating for many years. 
This, as Kennan remarked, is why millions of people would say: 
“We don’t like his methods, but we think what he is doing 
needs to be done and he deserves great credit for it.” 106 

The idea of “treason in high places” was current in high- 
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ly influential groups within society, but before the 50s it was not 
shared by the public at large. McCarthy’s “service” was to foist 
off this idea, which he had adopted as a weapon, on the 
majority of Americans, making the question of “communism in 
the government” into a national hysteria. 

When McCarthy failed to prove his accusations millions of 
people who had accepted his account of developments inside the 
country and abroad turned away from him. But even after his 
censure the groups in which his ideas originated remained on his 
side, undismayed by his contradictions, by his unsupported assev¬ 
erations. These groups made themselves clearly heard during 
the Senate debate on the motion to censure McCarthy in the 
fall of 1954. The Watkins committee received tens of thousands 
of letters from business people, who revealed “an amazing wil¬ 
lingness to believe the wildest and most fanciful accusations.” 
One of Watkins’s aides had estimated that the mail coming into 
Congress favored McCarthy thirty-five to one. 107 

Rallies were held in support of McCarthy: by 2,000 Ameri¬ 
can Legionnaires in Washington on August 7; by 700 Catholic 
War Veterans in New York on November 7; by 3,000 members 
of the American Jewish League against Communism in Washing¬ 
ton on Veterans Day—November ll. 168 The New York chapter 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars gave McCarthy $30,000 “to 
carry on his good work”; an American Legion post in that city 
awarded him its Bill of Rights Gold Medal for “exceptional 
protection and defense of our way of life.” 169 

On November 29 a huge rally in support of McCarthy, organ¬ 
ized by the American Legion, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and right-wing servicemen, was held in Madison 
Square Garden. The organizers, expecting an overflow crowd, 
had loudspeakers set up on the street. Madison Square Garden 
had the appearance of a political convention, with signs spot¬ 
ted for state delegations. A prominent sign read: “Senator Joe 
McCarthy for President of our great Christian nation in 1956. 
Keep it Christian in the interest of America first.” 170 

Not long before, on November 14, the rally’s organizers creat¬ 
ed a new pro-McCarthy group: Ten Million Americans Mobiliz¬ 
ing for Justice. Its goal was to collect ten million signatures on 
petitions, circulated throughout the country, demanding that 
Flanders’s resolution censuring McCarthy be rejected. Retired 
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Lieutenant General George Stratemeyer urged McCarthy’s sup¬ 
porters to enlist the aid of “patriotic” groups and war veterans. 
By early December—in just two weeks—petitions in support of 
McCarthy bearing one million signatures were sent to Congress. 

There were numerous demonstrations of solidarity with Mc¬ 
Carthy by groups ranging, as Watkins remarks, from the Amer¬ 
ican Legion to religious organizations. 171 But the local move¬ 
ments in support of McCarthyism did not achieve effective con¬ 
solidation on the national level. McCarthy, the natural center 
for such consolidation, did not have and did not attempt to cre¬ 
ate the organization necessary to bring them together; the exist¬ 
ing organization—the Republican Party—refused to place confi¬ 
dence in McCarthy, and thus made his eclipse a certainty. Sym¬ 
pathy from millions of supporters was to no avail. 

The Congressional campaign to censure McCarthy set power¬ 
ful forces in motion. The right, as the New York Times com¬ 
mented on November 21, showed more vigor than at any time 
since the 30s. Numerous “patriotic” organizations, fundamen¬ 
talist groups, war veterans, and retired servicemen made up the 
right’s rank and file. Their chief spokesman was Senator 
McCarthy, whose search for “communism” in the Truman admi¬ 
nistration they unquestioningly approved. 

The forces that erupted in open support for McCarthy in 
1954 were highly active in the 60s. Just a few years after the 
hysteria created by McCarthy had spent itself these forces would 
regroup and launch their own crusade to “save” America. It 
could be said that McCarthy was the godfather of the reaction¬ 
ary right in America. McCarthyism and the ultra-rightist move¬ 
ment were alike in their origin, in their workings, in their basic 
demands, and in the social makeup of their grass roots; the main 
difference between the two was that McCarthyism was largely 
associated with government bodies while the ultra-rightist 
extremist movement was led by private anticommunist 
groups. 

American scholars and journalists have devoted much thought 
to the rise and fall of McCarthy and to the sources of McCar- 
thyism’s power in the country’s political life during the 50s. Some, 
focusing on McCarthyism’s external manifestations, have com¬ 
pared it to fascism; others have identified it with the populist 
movement; still others have connected the development of 
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McCarthyism with the emergence of the “new rich” into the 
political arena or with “status politics.” 

In the 50s journalists and liberals, among others, often liken¬ 
ed McCarthy to Hitler and McCarthyism to fascism. But this 
was more an emotional protest than a realistic appraisal of the 
situation. It is true that the general crisis of capitalism makes 
fascism a threat to democracy in all capitalist countries. But a 
mass fascist movement can develop only in extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. The crises of the 40s and 50s were not protracted 
or grave enough in the USA to bring about a significant radi- 
calization of the masses. Although the class struggle intensified 
perceptibly in the years immediately after the war the working 
class as a whole did not go beyond purely economic demands. 
The political activity of the unions was limited to supporting 
the Democratic Party. Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party, which 
won a little more than one million votes in 1948, was the last, 
rather weak, effort of a democratic coalition that collapsed shortly 
afterwards; most of the coalition’s members returned to the bosom 
of the two-party system. Under these conditions the ruling class had 
no need to resort to extreme measures to preserve its position. 

Because of the comparatively favorable economic situation 
of the 40s and 50s fascist groups in the USA were small and 
isolated during those years. Looking for ways to draw the public 
to themselves these groups usually found no better alternative 
than to support rightist and ultra-rightist politicians who had a 
significant following in the country. Thus although McCarthy’s 
admirers included members of fascist groups that had disbanded 
during the war these groups in themselves had no influence in 
the postwar years. The weakening of the world capitalist sys¬ 
tem after the Second World War and the worsening of the gen¬ 
eral crisis of capitalism undoubtedly made the American ruling 
class more reactionary. But only in combination with a nation¬ 
al economic and political crisis could this shift have brought 
about a mass fascist movement in the USA. 

The fears felt by various segments of the American bourgeoi¬ 
sie, which found expression in McCarthyism and later in the 
ultra-rightist extremist movement, were of a different kind. They 
developed not during an economic crisis or depression but in a 
relatively favorable economic climate. Thus the bourgeoisie was 
mainly concerned not with establishing economic order through 
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strict government control, as in the early 30s, but rather with 
ending government interference in the nation’s economy. This 
mood has its roots in the prewar years. 

This question will be explored more fully in what follows; 
for the present it will suffice to note the essentials. The Roose¬ 
velt administration, which came to power at the height of a 
world economic crisis, adopted a series of measures aimed at 
saving the capitalist economy. The ruling class accepted these 
measures in a state of shock. Without going into the details of 
the many laws Congress passed with feverish haste it may be 
said that they significantly increased the government’s influence 
over the economy, which had been, with few exceptions, the 
domain of private enterprise. Once the decline in production 
had halted private capital recovered its confidence and began to 
fight fiercely for a return to the precrisis situation. The struggle 
against government interference in the economy was interrupted 
by the Second World War. 

The war demanded that all the country’s material and hu¬ 
man resources be mobilized to the fullest and subordinated to 
its needs. In effect this gave still broader scope to federal pre¬ 
rogatives. The war forced the opponents of this trend to toler¬ 
ate it for the time being, but they were determined to fight 
for a return to pre-Roosevelt policies as soon as the war ended. 

Every postponement was bound to make the decisive clash, 
when it came, still more dramatic. The war brought unpre¬ 
cedented profits for American imperialism. The emergent “new 
rich” were often staunch adherents of laissez faire, the ideolo¬ 
gy of the rising bourgeoisie. New money transfused fresh blood 
into the movement against Roosevelt, against reform. 

The struggle against the legacy of the New Deal was renew¬ 
ed immediately after the war; it reached its height in the 
McCarthy years. The comparative prosperity of the postwar years 
in the USA served to make that struggle still more bitter. 

Certain historians and sociologists have come forward with 
explanations of McCarthyism that put the “new rich” in a fa¬ 
vorable light. The historian Peter Viereck, for example, basing 
his arguments on the zeal with which this group fought social 
legislation, has depicted McCarthyism as a “revolt against the 
elite.” In 1955 he wrote: “McCarthyism ... is a radical move¬ 
ment trying to overthrow an old ruling class and replace it 











from below with a new ruling class .” 172 Viereck’s thesis is a mod¬ 
ification of “status politics”—Richard Hofstadter’s suggested 
explanation for McCarthyism. The essence of status politics is 
that groups that are advancing in social position, just like groups 
that have reached the top and do not want to give up their 
prestige and privileges, are anxious and politically volatile. Dur¬ 
ing economic upswings, this theory holds, the fight for status in¬ 
tensifies and spreads to every sector of society. 

There is no denying that the unsatisfied social ambitions of 
the “new rich” had something to do with their attacks on the 
US government and on the Eastern establishment. But at the 
center of the conflict in which the ruling class is embroiled are 
the workers of America and their social demands. The real ba¬ 
sis of the antagonism that vented itself in McCarthyism is the 
attitude of various groups within the ruling class toward work¬ 
ing people, not the fight for social prestige. This antagonism 
arises out of the structure of society; it is a direct manifestation 
of the class struggle. The working class and its organizations are 
the decisive force in wresting concessions from the ruling cli¬ 
ques; therefore McCarthyism’s main thrust was directed against 
militant workers’ organizations, against the working people, and 
against those members of the ruling class who considered con¬ 
cessions to workers inevitable. “Status politics” obscures the es¬ 
sence of the antagonisms within the bourgeois camp and fails 
to take the class struggle into account in assessing McCarthyism. 
Thus the sociologist Talcott Parsons wrote that “the focus of 
the strain expressed by McCarthyism lies in the area of politi¬ 
cal responsibility—not ... in the structure of the economy as 
such, nor in the class structure ... in Marxian-tinged sense .” 173 

Official US government policy was also of prime importance 
in the genesis of McCarthyism. The cold war being waged by 
the ruling cliques fostered reaction in the USA. The Truman 
administration unilaterally interrupted the development toward 
business-like relations with the USSR begun by cooperation 
between the two countries during the war. Democratic forces in 
American society were convinced that Soviet-American coopera¬ 
tion could continue in peacetime. But the administration labor¬ 
ed mightily to change that conviction. As the general crisis of 
capitalism worsened, and as the movement for liberation spread 
in colonies and dependent nations, radical social and economic 
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changes took place in a number of European and Asian coun¬ 
tries; official US propaganda presented these changes as the 
outcome of “Soviet treachery” and “Communist aggression.” 
Thus a distorted view of the USSR’s policies, which were claimed 
to threaten the USA’s security, was instilled into the Ameri¬ 
can public. 

The Democratic administration was one of the principal cul¬ 
prits in spreading anticommunist hysteria within the country. 
It instituted proceedings against Communists under the Smith 
Act, and began a campaign to deport Communist non-citizens. 
During the 1948 election campaign Truman and his party ma¬ 
chine charged the Progressive Party candidate, Henry Wallace, with 
being “in league with the Communists.” In fact, as the historian 
Richard M. Freeland rightly notes, in 1947-1948 Truman and his 
advisors used against their political enemies “all the political and 
programmatic techniques that in later years were to become 
associated with the broad phenomenon of McCarthyism.” 174 * 

Thus in speaking of the sources of McCarthyism it should 
be kept in mind that the psychological climate necessary for its 
development resulted from the official domestic and foreign pol¬ 
icies of the US government. Only in the midst of the cold war 
could anticommunism have brought forth its most irrational 
mutation—McCarthyism. 


The Right Regroups 

The censure of Senator McCarthy in December 1954 reflect¬ 
ed the deep displeasure of democratic elements in the USA with 
the flagrant violation of citizens’ Constitutional rights by num¬ 
erous federal, state, and local investigative bodies. 

In 1955 the Fund for the Republic (a branch of the Ford 
Foundation) subsidized a New York Bar Association study whose 
goal was to carefully analyze the legality of the government’s 
security program. Adam Yarmolinsky, a Washington jurist, un¬ 
dertook publication of fifty cases that had ended in firings un- 


* This work (see, for example, its introduction) somewhat underesti¬ 
mates the importance of the Republican right and HUAC in promoting 
anticommunist feeling in the USA. 
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der that program. Rowland Watts, secretary of the Workers 
Defense League, brought out materials on the purges in the 
army. A large number of cases resulting from the government’s 
dismissal of “suspicious” persons came before the federal courts. 

Another blow was dealt by Harvey Matusow, who had been 
the government’s star witness against thirteen Communist Par¬ 
ty leaders sentenced in 1952. Matusow now confessed that he 
had fabricated his testimony with the help of FBI agents and 
Senator McCarthy. Attorney General Brownell said, “The Matu¬ 
sow case is unique. It is part of the concerted drive to discredit 
Government witnesses, the security program, and ultimately our 
system of justice.” 175 

On July 27, 1955, Congress approved a measure setting up 
a bipartisan commission to study the whole government securi¬ 
ty program. 176 Loyd Wright, former president of the American 
Bar Association, was made chairman. Senator Hennings Subcom¬ 
mittee on Constitutional Rights set out to study the degree to 
which legislation enacted in the past several years affected the 
Bill of Rights—the right to privacy and the freedoms of speech 
and of the press—and the extent to which these laws could be 
enforced without violating the principle of due process. In two 
days of testimony before the subcommittee Harry P. Cain, a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control Board, argued that 
the loyalty tests of federal employees and prosecution of individ¬ 
uals that the government’s security program involved were not 
in keeping with the Constitution. 177 

In June 1956 the Hennings subcommittee concluded that Eisen¬ 
hower had exceeded his authority in ordering that the provi¬ 
sions of the security law passed on August 26, 1950, be extend¬ 
ed to all departments and agencies of the civil service. The 
Supreme Court also ruled, in Cole v. Young, that Executive Or¬ 
der 10450 violated the law passed by Congress, which had giv¬ 
en the heads of only eleven departments and agencies the pow¬ 
er to dismiss “security risks.” But the Subcommittee on Con¬ 
stitutional Rights did not follow through with what it had be¬ 
gun: Hennings thought the anonymity of government undercover 
agents should be protected, and that only other anonymous wit¬ 
nesses should be made subject to cross-examination. 178 On June 
23, 1957, Wright’s Commission on Government presented its 
final report. By and large the commission favored keeping the 
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Justice Department lists of subversive organizations, recommend¬ 
ing only that certain provisos be made to slightly restrict their 
use. 179 The indecisiveness of the liberals in condemning 
McCarthyism’s methods showed that they were not ready to 
strike at its roots; they only wanted to eliminate its most negative 
manifestations. 

One of McCarthyism’s rear-guard actions in the latter half 
of the 50s was the movement against the Supreme Court. It be¬ 
gan in 1954, when the court declared racial discrimination in 
public schools unconstitutional; since that time embittered South¬ 
ern racists had repeatedly urged that the court’s powers be limited. 

In the years that followed a series of new decisions increased 
the number of the Supreme Court’s enemies. In April 1956 it 
ruled (in Pennsylvania v. Nelson) that state sedition and so- 
called anti-subversive laws were invalid. A contempt of Congress 
citation issued for refusing to answer questions before HUAC 
was invalidated in Watkins v. United States. In 1957 the court 
issued another decision that outraged rightists: reversing a con¬ 
viction under the Smith Act, it indicated that advocating the 
forceful overthrow of the government in the abstract was not 
forbidden by that law—only advocacy in action was punish¬ 
able. 180 

On June 13, 1958, the Supreme Court upheld the right of 
citizens to receive passports and condemned the State Depart¬ 
ment’s practice of barring supposedly disloyal persons from trav¬ 
eling abroad. In Cole v. Young (1956) and Greene v. 
McElroy (1959) the court ruled that many federal employees had 
been dismissed illegally, and forbade the use of anonymous wit¬ 
nesses for the enforcement of the security program in defense 
industries. 181 * As a result a number of agencies were forced to 
restore 109 persons to employment and to award over $579,000 
in back pay. 182 

These decisions, issued at a time when McCarthyism was vis¬ 
ibly weakening across the country, galvanized the rightist for¬ 
ces in Congress. June 17, 1957—the day the Supreme Court 
issued its decision in the Watkins case—was called “Red Mon- 


* In 1960 Eisenhower’s Executive Order 10865 reaffirmed the govern¬ 
ment’s right to use anonymous witnesses in cases involving intelligence 
activities. The Kennedy administration retained this order without change. 
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day” and “Treason’s Greatest Victory.” 193 Throughout the next 
several years rightists in Congress sought to enact legislation lim¬ 
iting the prerogatives of the Supreme Court. Especially ac¬ 
tive in this campaign were Senators William Jenner, Howard 
W. Smith, James O. Eastland, Joseph McCarthy, Francis Wal¬ 
ter, and John M. Butler. But not one of the bills proposed by 
rightist Congressmen against the decisions of the Supreme Court 
became law. Moreover seven of the Supreme Court’s bitterest 
enemies were defeated in the 1958 elections. For the first time 
in the long years of anticommunist hysteria the country’s demo¬ 
cratic forces had won an impressive victory. 

In the second half of the 50s government organizations grad¬ 
ually curtailed their struggle against so-called subversive activ¬ 
ities and their search for “reds” in various segments of Ameri¬ 
can society. 

The government cannot be said to have fully abandoned the 
practices it had adopted in the McCarthy years. In the early 
60s the Justice Department still had a list of 283 so-called Com¬ 
munist-front organizations, and the FBI had 185 bothersome 
organizations under investigation. 184 

The government was also loath to give up McCarthyism’s 
policy toward the Communist Party USA. Proceedings against 
Communists under the McCarran Act continued into the 60s. 
But the courts did not find for the Justice Department in a sin¬ 
gle case. Moreover in 1962 laws barring Communists from hold¬ 
ing leadership positions in unions were struck down, and on 
June 17, 1964, the Supreme Court ruled (in a suit brought by 
Herbert Aptheker) that Section 6 of the McCarran Act, which 
denied passports to Communists, was unconstitutional. 185 

In March 1967 an appellate court ruled that requiring the 
Communist Party to register was unconstitutional. As a result 
the Justice Department was forced to renounce its persistent 
attempts to convict Communists on these grounds; charges against 
the Communist Party USA under the notorious McCarran Act 
were formally dropped in spring of 1967. A number of other 
judicial decisions nullified legislation prohibiting Communists 
from working in the federal government. On January 23, 1967, 
the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional provisions of the 
Feinberg Law forbidding the employment of so-called subversive 
elements in public schools and state colleges. Legal requirements 
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that any employee belonging to the Communist Party be fired 
were disaffirmed; affidavits of non-affiliation with the Commu¬ 
nist Party and dismissal for “treasonable and seditious” utter¬ 
ances were also done away with. 180 

Once again Communists were able to present their position on 
issues of the country’s domestic situation and on international 
affairs. The American Institute of Marxist Studies was created 
in 1964 through the efforts of the Communist Party USA; it 
brought together hundreds of progressive and liberal scholars 
from the USA and other countries. By the mid-60s the party 
had broken out of isolation; it began, for the first time after 
the long, bleak reign of anticommunist hysteria, to actively partic¬ 
ipate in the work of a number of progressive organizations, es¬ 
pecially among young people. American Communists took part 
in many discussions held on college campuses and in student 
clubs.* 

The Supreme Court had overturned several of the McCarran 
Act’s main anticommunist provisions; the question of doing 
away with that law’s most prominent offspring—the Subversive 
Activities Control Board—now arose in Congress. For several 
years the board had done almost nothing, turning into a sine¬ 
cure for its members. It cost taxpayers up to $300,000 each year. 
Senators Young of Ohio and Proxmire of Wisconsin accordingly 
introduced a bill abolishing it. 187 

But HUAC, despite emphatic protests from the public, con¬ 
tinued to work with undiminished vigor. In the second half of 
the 50s and in the 60s it investigated “subversive activities” in 
many of the country’s cities, leading to new persecutions of 
“troublemakers.” In 1961 the committee published a Guide 
to Subversive Organizations and Publications listing 818 groups 
and 147 newspapers and magazines. 188 

Even after the defeat of McCarthyism HUAC remained true 
to its anti-Soviet and anticommunist doctrines. In May 1956 it 
declared: “There is no third way: either we prevent the achieve¬ 
ment of Communism’s ‘historic mission’—or we perish.” 180 In 


* By this time several universities had revoked rules, adopted during 
the McCarthy years, forbidding Communists to speak on campus. 
1 he regents of the University of California, for example, annulled such a 
ban by a vote of fifteen to two. 
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1963-1964 HU AC introduced nine bills calling for the establish¬ 
ment of a Freedom Commission and Academy; the authors of 
these bills wanted “to improve the ability of the United Sta¬ 
tes, and the free world generally, to wage the cold war in which 
it is presently engaged with the international forces of com¬ 
munism.” 190 

Although they cut back investigations by other agencies the 
ruling cliques did not cut HUAC’s budget. Indeed expendi¬ 
tures for the committee increased during the 60s. From 1957 to 
1965 the average annual outlay was over $327,000; in 1965 the 
committee’s budget was $370,000; in 1967, $350,000; in 1971, 
$750,000. In 1961 the Americans for Democratic Action noted 
that Americans were still being sent to prison for refusing to 
appear before HUAC’s theatrical hearings, that the right to pe¬ 
tition was being threatened by the Senate Subcommittee on In¬ 
ternal Security, and that anonymous informers were still being 
used by the government. 

In 1964, while considering a bill declaring “war on poverty,” 
Congress approved an amendment to that measure requiring 
all persons who would receive assistance to present an affidavit 
that they did not subscribe to the forcible overthrow of the US 
government. On September 1, 1967, the Taylor Act went into 
effect; it prohibited strikes by public employees, making it possi¬ 
ble to fine municipal unions that went on strike $10,000 a day, 
and to jail their leaders. In late 1967 this law was used 
against the United Federation of Teachers in New York City, 
which had 49,000 members. 191 

In June 1962 the Progressive declared, “We are still living 
on our legacy of McCarthyism, whose Big Lie spawned the 
Big Fear.” 192 In 1966, despite the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
HUAC demanded lists of persons who had demonstrated against 
the Vietnam war from student organizations at the univer¬ 
sities of California and Michigan. The lists named members of 
the Students for a Democratic Society, of the Committee to Aid 
the Vietnamese, and of a local chapter of the Du Bois Club. In 
a letter to presidents of universities and colleges the American 
Civil Liberties Union called HUAC’s subpoenas to the universi¬ 
ties “one of the most serious breaches of academic freedom of 
students in recent decades.” 193 

During the 60s more attempts were made in Congress to re- 
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vive anticommunist legislation. In 1966 Senator Eastland in¬ 
troduced an “anti-subversive” bill designed to update the Mc- 
Garran Act of 1950. Under this measure all groups working 
for peace in Vietnam, for a more effective war on poverty, or for 
civil rights woidd have been considered “Communist-infiltrat¬ 
ed.” 194 In the 70s HUAC continued its attacks, which many 
saw as a serious threat to the democratic process, on democrat¬ 
ic and progressive organizations. The Black Panthers Party, the 
Young Workers Liberation League, and many other groups were 
probed. The committee’s activities provoked angry objections 
from democratic elements in society. 

In early 1965 one hundred prominent liberals, in the name 
of the National Committee to Abolish HUAC, put their na¬ 
mes to a petition demanding that the committee be dissolved. 
The petition’s authors included Professor Thomas I. Emerson 
of the Yale University Law School, the noted liberal jurist Alex¬ 
ander Meiklejohn, President of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions Robert M. Hutchins, and Columbia Uni¬ 
versity history professor Henry Steele Commager. The existence 
of HUAC, the petition charged, “is irreconcilable with a system 
of free expression.” 193 In 1967 opponents of HUAC introduced 
eighteen bills to abolish it. 190 The American Civil Liberties Union 
presented a closely reasoned indictment of HUAC’s operations 
as a whole. 197 But HUAC continued its work. A political cri¬ 
sis loomed: opposition to the war in Vietnam and blacks’ strug¬ 
gle for their rights made it impossible for the ruling cliques to 
dispense with HUAC. A number of measures were taken to save 
the committee. In late 1965 and early 1966 HUAC conducted 
a mock investigation of the Ku Klux Klan (which will be dis¬ 
cussed in a later chapter); in March of 1967 HUAC member 
Richard Ichord suggested that the committee’s name be changed. 

In the 60s HUAC continued to pursue, although more quiet¬ 
ly, the same ends as during the McCarthy years. At times it was 
forced to act openly—as for example in the struggle against op¬ 
ponents of the Vietnam war—but for the most part it remained 
in the background. Leadership was now in the hands of private 
anticommunist groups: the American ultras. 
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THE RISE OF THE ULTRA-RIGHTIST 
MOVEMENT IN THE 60s 


In the early 60s, after a short lull result¬ 
ing from the defeat of McCarthyism, a 
new wave of reaction—the right-extremist movement—began to 
gather strength rapidly. As government bodies moved away 
from the bankrupt policies that McCarthy had symbolized ultra¬ 
rightist groups, which remained whole-heartedly devoted to his 
views, moved into the foreground. These numerous small groups, 
which had sprung up in all parts of the USA during the Mc¬ 
Carthy years, were galvanized by the Congressional campaign 
to censure their hero. Fred J. Cook writes that 1954, the year 
of McCarthy’s downfall, brought right extremism to the end 
of its incubation period. 1 The movement’s ranks grew rapidly 
in the years that followed, and especially between 1957 and 
1961. One hundred and twenty-one right-wing groups were 
formed in 1961 alone. 

The position of world imperialism continued to weaken; the 
relative weight of the USA in the economic system of world cap¬ 
italism diminished, colonialism foundered, and dozens of na¬ 
tions won their independence and emerged into the arena of 
international politics. In capitalist countries the proletariat re¬ 
sisted exploitation more and more determinedly. All of these cir¬ 
cumstances contributed directly to the momentum of the right- 
extremist movement in the USA. The revolution in Cuba, which 
established the first socialist state in the Western hemisphere, was 
a rude shock to all of capitalist America. The rightists were in¬ 
censed: they demanded that this rebellious island, which had 
dared to raise the banner of socialism on America’s doorstep, 
be wiped off the face of the earth. 

On October 4, 1957, the Soviet Union launched the first 
artificial satellite. This event took Americans by surprise; 
the right used it to dramatize fantasies about a “Soviet threat,” 
to heighten international tensions, and to create an atmos¬ 
phere of near-panic in the USA. Aneurin Bevan, a promi- 
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nent figure in Britain’s Labor Party, visited the United States 
shortly after the first sputnik was launched. He later wrote 
that the state of mind he found there frightened him; Ame¬ 
rica was obsessed with the fear of communism and without 
hope. 2 

The Kennedy administration’s energetic attempts to bring the 
country out of its crisis with a number of vigorous measures sup¬ 
plied the ultras new ammunition for their struggle against “com¬ 
munism” in every area of American life. 

The recession that gripped the USA in 1960-1961 gave spe¬ 
cial urgency to the question of the rate of economic growth. 
During the election campaign both Democrats and Republicans 
suggested measures for overcoming stagnation. Kennedy, the Dem¬ 
ocratic candidate, argued that more rapid economic growth 
must be assured through active government involvement in pro¬ 
duction. He also promised to help chronically depressed areas 
to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and to extend it 
to new categories of workers, to lengthen the term over which 
unemployment benefits were paid, to organize a national program 
for training laid-off workers in new skills, to repeal Section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act (which allowed state right-to-work 
laws), to provide free medical care for the aged, and to broad¬ 
en Social Security and aid to education. Not least among the 
many promises made in the Democrats’ program for social re¬ 
form were to find, at long last, a real solution to the farm prob¬ 
lem and to enact civil-rights legislation. 

In its first two years the Kennedy administration did not hur¬ 
ry to keep its promises of social reform; indeed it suggested a 
number of measures that catered to the interests of big business 
and even to the demands of the extreme right (the attempted 
invasion of Cuba in 1961, for example). Nonetheless its poli¬ 
cies as a whole were strongly opposed by the right. And pro¬ 
posals the Kennedy administration made, under the pressure 
of circumstances, in its last year—such as the civil rights bill 
and talks on a nuclear test ban—welded the armaments indus¬ 
try, the military-industrial complex, the racists, and sundry extrem¬ 
ist groups into a powerful coalition against it. Kennedy was 
accused of giving in to communism and of treason. His pro¬ 
grams were characterized as nothing less than socialist and ruin¬ 
ous for the country. 3 
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The USSR’s successes in space exploration and in social and 
economic development, and the growing strength of the socialist 
camp, on the one hand, and the USA’s economic stagnation, 
consecutive foreign-policy debacles, and hopeless, ignominious 
war in Vietnam, on the other, so exasperated the most rabidly 
reactionary groups that they began to seek radical means with 
which to undo, at one blow, the Gordian knot of insoluble prob¬ 
lems, to recover the stability of the past, and to have done, 
once and for all, with the forces of world socialism. 

The international and domestic violence that the USA’s 
ruling cliques cultivated so assiduously in the postwar years 
was turned against the government itself in the 60s. There 
were threats against the president—then came the shots in 
Dallas. 

The mood of violence* that had been fostered in the USA 
made it possible for the principal ultra-right organizations to 
expand their activities extensively and rapidly. Today’s ultras 
have retained filial ties not only with McCarthyism but also 
with a number of the reactionary groups of the 30s and 40s. 
Some of the prominent ultras of the 60s (such as Gerald L. K. 
Smith, Verne P. Kaub, Merwin Hart, Joseph P. Kamp, Gonde 
McGinley, Allen Zoll, and General Robert Wood) had come 
to extremism in the days of Charles E. Coughlin and Huey 
Long; they were a link between the right extremism of the 30s 
and that of the 60s. But new times, as always, brought new lead¬ 
ers. The old-guard extremists were joined by others who far 
surpassed their predecessors and exemplars in fanaticism, bigotry, 
and irrationality. Drawing on the ample experience of earlier 
generations of reactionaries in working with the masses, they 
quickly established a solid base among America’s petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie, enlisted the support of influential business groups, found 

* In the USA assassination is a widespread method of dealing 
with political foes. The shooting of President Kennedy was followed by 
a whole series of political killings. Medgar Evers, one of the leaders of 
the civil-rights movement in Mississippi, was killed in 1965; Martin 
Luther King in April 1968; Robert Kennedy in June of the same year. 
FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover was forced to admit that “violence is a reality 
in America today.” Since 1900 about 800,000 persons have been shot to 
death in the USA—considerably more than the total of American bat¬ 
tlefield casualties in all wars since 1776. Congressional Record 1968, 
114 (156): SI 1282; 114 ( 117 ); S8308. 
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friends and sympathizers in the military-industrial complex, 
closed ranks with strong allies among racists, and began to play 
an important part in the domestic politics of the USA. 


The John Birch Society 

The doyen of the ultra-right in the 60s was the John Birch 
Society (JBS). Its founder was Robert Henry Winborne Welch, 
a Boston candy manufacturer. Mark Sherwin, the author of a 
work on the ultras, describes Welch as one of the most colorless 
and reserved demagogues ever to appear on the American scene. 
Welch was born in 1899 into a wealthy Nort Carolina farm¬ 
ing family. He passed his early days among fundamentalist 
Southern Baptists, noted for their fanaticism, and he adhered to 
the basic tenets of that creed all his life. Welch studied at the 
University of North Carolina, the Naval Academy, and Har¬ 
vard Law School. In 1919 he established a candy factory in 
Boston. For many years he was a leading figure in the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

In 1952 Welch enthusiastically supported the rightist Repub¬ 
lican Robert A. Taft for the presidency. In 1954, when the 
star of the rampaging senator from Wisconsin began to fade, 
Welch came to believe in the necessity of fighting “subversive 
activities” in government. He traveled a good deal in the 40s 
and 50s, visiting South Korea and Taiwan. In 1956 he met 
with Konrad Adenauer. About this time he became convinced 
that he was called to devote himself to the cause of anticom¬ 
munism. 

On December 8 and 9, 1958, eleven men, most of them from 
the business world, met in Indianapolis to create an anticom¬ 
munist organization. Welch wrote somewhat later, “the ulti¬ 
mate reason that brought each man here was a sense of patriotic 
duty, and deep concern for the future of . .. his country.” The 
cause of this concern was the “Communist conspiracy”; Welch 
believed that “both internationally and within the United Sta¬ 
tes, the Communists are much further advanced and more deep¬ 
ly entrenched than is realized by even most of the serious stu¬ 
dents of the danger among the anti-Communists.” 4 According to 
Welch’s “authorities” there were “at least thirty huge Commu- 
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nist espionage rings” at work in the USA “against the only two 
or three that have been only partly exposed.” 5 

In those two days Welch presented his views on the world 
situation and a plan of action for the new organization, which 
he proposed be named for John Birch, an American spy and 
fundamentalist missionary who met his death in China in 1945. 
For Welch this man represented the ideal American, “a perfect 
fusion of rural virtues, fundamentalist faith, and dedicated patrio¬ 
tism.” 6 Welch urged that he himself be made leader of the John 
Birch Society. “I want to convince you,” he told his audience, “as 
I am convinced, that only dynamic personal leadership offers any 
chance for us to save either our material or our spiritual inher¬ 
itance. . . I inted to offer that leadership to all who are willing to 
help me.” 7 

The JBS, according to Welch’s plan, was to be a secret, mon¬ 
olithic organization; it would “operate under completely au¬ 
thoritative control at all levels.” 8 Members’ loyalty toward their 
leader was proclaimed as the main principle of the society’s 
operation. All of the organizations leaders, from top to bottom, 
were to be appointed by Welch or his hand-picked deputies. A 
JBS leader in Connecticut said, “We are looking to build our 
membership with dedicated and zealous Americanists.” Mem¬ 
bers must be made to undertand that “the time for debate was 
long ago, and that the time for action is here.” 9 Welch main¬ 
tained that “democracy is merely a deceptive phrase, a weapon of 
demagoguery, and a perennial fraud.” 10 “We are not going to 
be in a position of having the Society’s work weakened by rag¬ 
ing debates,” he stated. For Welch a democracy was synony¬ 
mous with chaos; the opposite was a republic, which he identi¬ 
fied with order. 11 

In order to accomplish his grand purpose—to save the coun¬ 
try from the communist conspiracy—Welch set out to create a 
mass organization (one million members) capable of rousing the 
nation from its apathy and inspiring in it the will to actively 
oppose communism in its midst. 

Shortly after the Indianapolis meeting the Council of the John 
Birch Society was created; five of its twenty-six members became 
the Committee of Endorsers. The society’s leadership was made 
up mostly of businessmen. 12 It included three former presidents 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and others who had 
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been active members of that organization or belonged to 
local manufacturers’ groups. Welch’s nearest deputies, the so- 
called head coordinators, launched a vigorous campaign in sev¬ 
eral states. The society’s first chapter was established in Janu¬ 
ary 1959; by the end of the JBS’s second year it had 500 chap¬ 
ters. In 1962 the JBS had one hundred chapters in Michigan 
alone. By 1964, according to Welch, there was a total of several 
thousand chapters in forty-eight states. Each chapter had be¬ 
tween ten and twenty members, and was headed by a leader 
appointed by Welch or one of his coordinators. Members were 
to work actively among the citizenry and to recruit new members. 

The greatest concentration of JBS chapters is found in the 
strongholds of Protestant fundamentalism. California has the 
most chapters; then come Illinois, Texas, New Jersey, Florida, 
Michigan, Arizona, Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin, Louisia¬ 
na, Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas. In 1963 membership began to 
grow rapidly in Southern states such as Alabama and Georgia. 
At the beginning the JBS was weakest in the North East and 
the Middle Atlantic states; in 1963 Welch’s coordinators began 
a drive in those areas. Los Angeles and Houston, together with 
their suburbs, are the cities with the most Birchers. The society 
also has many members in Dallas, Wichita, Stamford (Connecti¬ 
cut), Amarillo, Miami, Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, and St. 
Petersburg. 

One of the most notable features of Welch’s group was that 
while it included many Protestant fundamentalists it also sought 
support among Catholics; in this it differed from many right- 
extremist Protestant organizations, whose attitude was anti-Cath- 
olic. Richard Ginder and Francis E. Fenton, both Catholics, 
were once members of the Council of the John Birch Society. 
It is estimated that 25 percent (Welch himself claims 40 per¬ 
cent) of the society’s members are Catholics. Prominent figures 
in the church hierarchy such as Cardinal Cushing of Boston 
and Cardinal Mclntire of Los Angeles have spoken in support 
of the JBS. 13 

The JBS came to the limelight in 1961, when the manuscript 
of Welch’s The Politician 14-15 (better known as the Black Book) 
reached the public. The book was directed mainly against for¬ 
mer President Eisenhower and his nearest associates but many 
other political figures, including all presidents beginning with 
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Roosevelt, also came under attack. Roosevelt was said to have 
deliberately induced Japan to bomb Pearl Harbor. George Mar¬ 
shall was “a conscious, deliberate, and dedicated agent of the So¬ 
viet conspiracy.” Truman had been used, “with his knowledge 
and acquiescence,” by the Communists who controlled his admin¬ 
istration. Eisenhower had been “knowingly receiving and abiding 
by Communist orders, and consciously serving the Commu¬ 
nist conspiracy, for all of his adult life.” John Foster Dulles, 
Allen Dulles, Milton Einsenhower, and many other noted and 
high-placed people were also involved in the Communist 
plot. 16 

Liberals were outraged. National newspapers and radio net¬ 
works commented on Welch and the JBS; for the first time 
the society came to the notice of the nation as a whole. The 
charges against Eisenhower and his administration shocked even 
the most conservative groups. In September of 1960 the Nation¬ 
al Association of Manufacturers passed a resolution expres¬ 
sing confidence in Eisenhower and declaring that the association 
would have nothing to do with persons or organizations that 
questioned the loyalty of the president. 

The JBS and its followers were undaunted by the uproar 
over Welch’s allegations. “The publicity”, said Tom Hill (one 
of Welch’s coordinators), “brought us to the attention of a 
lot of people who never heard of us and who want to join.” 17 
Surveys of public opinion showed that in 1962 the JBS was sup¬ 
ported by 5 percent of Americans, in 1964, by 11 percent. 18 

The society’s finances were likewise undamaged by the furore. 
In 1959 the JBS treasury held $129,000; by 1961, $534,000; in 
1964, more than $3,000,000. Over the same period the society 
expanded its paid staff from fourteen to two hundred, of whom 
one half worked at the main headquarters. In 1965 the JBS’s 
members numbered between 80,000 and 100,000. The JBS is 
financed by donations, membership dues, and the sale of propa¬ 
ganda literature. 

Welch’s headquarters are situated in a two-storey house in 
Belmont, Massachusetts, a suburb of Boston. The organ of the 
JBS is the monthly American Opinion, among whose contribu¬ 
tors and editors are liberal-hating luminaries ranging from Mar¬ 
tin Dies, Westbrook Pegler, and J.B. Matthews to the new gen¬ 
eration of ultra-rightist intellectuals. Welch himself denies any 
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connection between the society and the journal, and with good 
reason: the editors and bord of publishers of American Opin¬ 
ion include not only a fair share of former followers of Mc¬ 
Carthy and overt reactionaries but also right-conservative ideo¬ 
logues such as Ludwig von Mises, for whom identification with 
the JBS would be unwelcome. For the same reason Welch warns 
readers that the board of publishers is not responsible for the 
contents of the journal. Besides American Opinion Welch pub¬ 
lishes the John Birch Bulletin, which contains the monthly pro¬ 
grams of all the society’s chapters (an annual volume of this 
publication is known as the White Book), and the weekly 
Review of the News. 

The society has its own publishing house. Western Islands, 
which puts out hundreds of books and pamphlets by rightists. 
It maintains a staff of highly active propagandists—the Amer¬ 
ican Opinion Speakers Bureau. It operates over four hundred 
book stores, which are called libraries. The JBS collects news¬ 
paper clippings on various topics and prepares posters and films. 
The widest possible use is made of these propaganda tools. Birch- 
ers represent themselves as patriots; on Independence Day 
many of them appear in Revolutionary costume. 19 

The programmatic document of the JBS is the Blue Book, 
written by Welch. This work applies a conspiracy theory to 
events both within the country and abroad. American life is so 
permeated with communist influence, Welch maintains, that 
little hope remains for the existing political system. 20 Subver¬ 
sive elements control both the major political parties as well as 
the Congress, the executive, and the judiciary. “America is 
becoming increasingly socialist,” declares American Opinion. “It 
is obvious that socialist government increasingly controls us from 
the cradle to the crematorium.” 21 

Welch traces the conspiracy in the US government back al¬ 
most to the beginning of the twentieth century. The federal 
reserve system and the progressive income tax, he argues, were 
the “first huge parts of the Marxian program” put into effect 
by the federal government. The measures taken by the Roosevelt 
administration were also a manifestation of “subversion” in high 
places; the New Deal’s institutions were teeming with Com¬ 
munists. The dismissal of General MacArthur, the “snatch¬ 
ing of the Republican nomination from Taft in 1952,” the 
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cease-fire in Korea, the Supreme Court’s May 17, 1954 de¬ 
cision desegregating public schools, the censure of McCarthy, 
the summit conference in Geneva, the demands that HUAC be 
abolished and the powers of the FBI limited—all of these events, 
and many more, are seen by Welch as proof positive of treason 
in the US government. 22 

Welch’s main demand in the realm of domestic policy is that 
America return, “for its own further growth in prosperity, free¬ 
dom, and happiness,” to the true path of limited government 23 ; 
by this he means that all of the social and economic reforms 
of the twentieth century should be set aside, and laws limiting 
free capitalist enterprise repealed. 

In the realm of foreign policy Welch, like many other reac¬ 
tionaries, demands that the USA withdraw from the UN, that 
UN headquarters be removed from the country (ultra-rightists 
look on the UN as a Trojan Horse crammed with subversive 
forces), that ties with international trade, labor, medical, and 
other organizations be severed, and that American aid to other 
countries (which the JBS characterizes as financing socialism 
abroad) be cut off. Welch sees no value in America’s belonging 
even to arch-reactionary groups such as NATO. The head of 
the JBS was an active opponent of business relations with 
the socialist countries. In May of 1960, on the eve of the USA- 
USSR summit conference in Paris, the John Birch Bulletin car¬ 
ried an open letter to Eisenhower telling him “If you go, don’t 
come back!” 24 

The means that the JBS officially advocates for realizing its 
program are “educational” work and propaganda by its mem¬ 
bers and organizations, selling subscriptions to conservative news¬ 
papers and magazines, organizing campaigns to bombard law¬ 
making bodies with letters and petitions, creating JBS affiliates 
under other names (such as the Committee to Impeach Earl 
Warren), forming right-wing speakers groups, aiding conserva¬ 
tive candidates to local, state, and federal offices, and infiltrating 
the education system. 25 

Since its founding the JBS has regularly published a “Score- 
board” showing the degree to which various countries are sup¬ 
posed to be under communist control. These tables show the 
USA as being 20-40 percent communist-controlled in 1958, SO¬ 
SO percent in 1978. In December of 1967 Welch declared that 
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communist influence in Washington was “stronger than ever 
before,” although he declined to identify any Communists in the 
US government. 26 27 The “Scoreboards” also show the degree 
of alleged communist control in other capitalist countries. The 
purpose of these tables is clear: to frighten ordinary citizens 
and draw them into the ranks. Welch assures his followers that 
the trend toward socialism and communism in America can be 
reversed if they stand firm, work hard, and remain dedicated to 
his principles. 28 

Federal and state authorities have found nothing prejudicial 
in the activities of the JBS, and have opposed efforts by demo¬ 
cratic elements to have it banned. 29 


The Right-Wing Fundamentalists 

The largest bloc of right-extremist organizations in the USA 
today is made up of various religious groups, most of them of 
the Protestant fundamentalist persuasion. Protestant orthodoxy 
has been crossed with ultra-right politics to produce a curious 
hybrid: a religious-political movement professing fervent nation¬ 
alism, free enterprise, and anticommunism in conjunction with 
the traditional Christian doctrines. The leaders of this movement 
regard all the changes that have taken place in the world since 
the 1917 October Revolution in Russia as the work of the forces 
of evil, which Christians should resist without pause or com¬ 
promise. The Biblical injunction to love righteousness and hate 
wickedness, translated by the fundamentalists into politics, has 
become a summons to a crusade against social reform, the na¬ 
tional liberation movement, and socialism. 

Fundamentalism as a distinct trend in the USA’s Protestant 
churches dates from the end of the nineteenth century. The 
mounting class conflicts that resulted from the monopolization 
of the economy faced the church with a dilemma: either to sup¬ 
port the social and economic demands of the working people or 
to lose their support among the masses. A significant part of 
the clergy accordingly began to call for social reform, for a 
struggle against poverty. At the same time moves were made 
toward ecumenism, the modernization of church services, and 
a more liberal interpretation of the Bible. This was the course 
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taken by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, the Method¬ 
ist Church Federation for Social Action, and other associations. 

Other groups of Protestants (the fundamentalists) insisted 
that the canons of religion were immutable; they roundly con¬ 
demned modernizing trends in ritual, and church support of the 
working people’s social and economic demands. Many thought 
it inappropriate to connect questions of social justice with Chris¬ 
tianity; thus they directed the brunt of their indignation against 
the social and economic programs sponsored by the government 
and part of the American clergy. Edgar Bundy, a modern ultra¬ 
right fundamentalist leader, proclaims that “Jesus Chirst. . . left 
his followers no legacy in the form of material comforts and a 
high standard of living. He left them only a cross and an even¬ 
tual crown, to be obtained through persecution and martyr¬ 
dom.”^ 

As to the fundamentalists’ foreign policy program it may be 
said that since the Second World War the leaders of this move¬ 
ment have been among America’s leading advocates of an un¬ 
scrupulous and dangerous political attitude toward the world 
socialist system and the communist movement. It would be no 
exaggeration to call fundamentalist bigotry an indispensable part 
of the ideology of the whole ultra-right movement. Some Ameri¬ 
can scholars see religious fundamentalism as one of the factors 
differentiating America’s right radicals from other segments of 
the population. 31 Richard Hofstadter has noted that the entire 
right-wing movement is “infused at the mass level with the 
fundamentalist style of mind” and that “leading right-wing 
spokesmen have brought into politics the methods and the style of 
the evangelical revivalists.” 32 

Anticommunism is the heart of the militant fundamentalist 
ideology. The Progressive remarked in 1965 that “any cleric, 
church official, or church member who supports liberal points of 
view—on civil rights, Medicare, the war on poverty, the United 
Nations, or ecumenism—or who opposes the views of the right and 
its spokesmen is automatically categorized as. . . a Communist.” 33 
The rapid growth of fundamentalist sects during and after the 
Second World War prepared the ground for a postwar renais¬ 
sance of fundamentalism. 34 The economic “prosperity” of those 
years, which somewhat eased the urgency of social demands, in 
combination with the belligerent anticommunism of the cold 
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war made it possible for fundamentalist groups to overcome 
their parochial isolation and emerge, in the 60s, onto the nation¬ 
al scene. 

In 1941 Carl Mclntire, who had been driven out of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, founded the American Council of Christian 
Churches (ACCC), a militant fundamentalist coalition. 

In the postwar years the ACCC, whose member churches had 
some 200,000 members, directed its criticism mainly against the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ (after 1950 known as 
the National Council of Churches of Christ). The ACCC main¬ 
tains that this organization is attempting to spread the ideas 
of “state socialism” in the USA by discrediting private proper¬ 
ty and the profit motive, which liberal churchmen find anti- 
Christian. Mclntire’s council, on the contrary, claims that com¬ 
mandment “Thou shalt not steal” is “God’s sanction for private 
owneship.” The ACCC believes its mission is to expose the 
Federal Council and to neutralize its ruinous influence on the 
nation. 35 

After the war the American Council, supposedly a religious 
organization fighting modernist influences in the churces, be¬ 
came more and more actively involved with political and eco¬ 
nomic issues. The council called the strike movement that swept 
the country in the second half of the 40s “lawless,” and claimed 
that it had been incited by “Communist partisans. . . to pave 
the way for a totalist Communist economy” in which workers 
would lose their freedom. At its annual convention in 1946 the 
ACCC pleased employers by proposing that laws be enacted 
that would put the actions of radical elements in the workers’ 
movement under surveillance. The council declared that “irre¬ 
sponsible labor action is leading the Nation into numerous 
violations of the Ten Commandments in disregard of life, pro¬ 
perty, and civil order.” 36 Mclntire’s newspaper, the Christian 
Beacon, justified attacks on social legislation by asserting that 
“Jesus was not a collectivist, nor a socialist or statist, but an 
individualist.” 37 

As for foreign policy, in 1947 the ACCC called for the speedy 
restoration of West German military-economic potential, and the 
nullification of the Yalta Agreements and similar agreements. 38 
In the following year it sent a letter to Congress suggesting that 
a preventive atomic war be unleashed against the USSR. 39 
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Another fundamentalist association is the Church League of 
America, headed by the Baptist Edgar Bundy. The league was 
established on March 24, 1937. At that time one of its found¬ 
ers, George Washington Robnett, warned of “communist infil¬ 
tration” into Protestant churchess and urged that a National 
Laymen’s Council be created under the league’s sponsorship to 
keep an eye out for “subversive activities” among the clergy. 
The declared aim of the Church League of America was to “re¬ 
kindle the spirit of valiant Christian Americanism” and to con¬ 
front “the challenge of destructive, organized radicalism.” The 
league saw as the epitome of such radicalism “a desire to cen¬ 
tralize and expand Federal authority,” which would “inevi¬ 
tably eventuate into some form of collectivism.” 40 In the post¬ 
war years more than 6,000 clergymen of various faiths and over 
50,000 laymen rallied to the league’s banner. News and Views, 
the league’s organ, had a circulation of 6,500 in 1973. 

Like other ultra-rightist groups the league strives to influ¬ 
ence public opinion. It offers readers a profusion of materials 
setting forth its positions; these include Bundy’s pamphlet Col¬ 
lectivism in the Churches and J. B. Matthews’s Facts about the 
Activities of 1,014 Congregational Ministers. The league also 
broadcasts programs each week on seventeen radio stations in 
eight states, and conducts paid seminars in “countersubver¬ 
sion”. In the fall of 1966 Bundy’s admirers in South Africa in¬ 
vited him to give a series of talks there. 

The league’s chief activity, the pride and joy of its leaders, 
is the dissemination (meaning of course the sale) of informa¬ 
tion on “subversion.” Bundy regards anyone holding liberal 
views on economic, political, or religious issues as a Commu¬ 
nist and hence an enemy of America. He has set up a card 
index of democratic and liberal organizations, and has collec¬ 
ted a library of publications by “subversive” groups and indi¬ 
viduals. The league’s research division was headed by J. B. Mat¬ 
thews until his death in 1966; thereafter the league acquired 
his archive. 

Christian Crusade was instituted in 1948 by Billy James Har¬ 
gis. John Harold Redecop writes, “Of all American evange¬ 
lists propagandizing for the Radical Right, Hargis is the most 
zealous and energetic and perhaps leaves the greatest impact.” 41 
Religious modernism, high taxes, increased government influ- 
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ence in society and the economy—for Hargis these are all direct 
manifestations of a communist plot in Washington. 

Christian Crusade’s annual gatherings invariably turn into 
orgies of hatred and fanaticism. The usual targets include not 
only the socialist countries but also democratic institutions with¬ 
in the USA. Property rights, free enterprise, and limited gov¬ 
ernment, according to Hargis, are all sanctioned by the Bible. 
Thus anyone who believes in the Bible must be a conservative 
in politics. Christianity and political conservatism are insepar¬ 
able. 42 

By appealing to the superstitions and ignorance of provin¬ 
cial audiences, to the emotions of people ridden by doubt and 
fear, Hargis has made ultra-rightist propaganda a big business. 

Christian Crusade conducts its operations on a grand scale. 
Its annual income during the 60s hovered around $1,000,000. 
About 100,000 well-off patrons supply financial backing. The 
organization’s Tulsa headquarters, with a paid staff of fifty- 
five, houses a library of anticommunist literature and a file of 
information on 30,000 persons 43 ; records are kept on thousands 
of ministers and teachers belonging to “Communist-front” or¬ 
ganizations. The National Council of Churches is the object of 
Hargis’s special hatred. In one of his pamphlets he repeats the 
charge, first made by McCarthy’s faithful disciple J. B. Mat¬ 
thews, that 7,000 Protestant ministers are Communists. He in¬ 
sists that the liberal churches’ social gospel is at bottom a so¬ 
cialist gospel. 44 

Christian Crusade publishes the monthly Christian Crusade 
Magazine and the Weekly Crusader. It puts out other pro¬ 
paganda materials in gigantic quantities. In the 60s Hargis’s 
organization broadcast radio programs on between 400 and 500 
stations located in almost every state. 45 

In early April 1962 Hargis held the first of his Annual Anti- 
Communist Leadership Schools in Tulsa. The tuition-paying 
students included clergymen, businessmen, farmers, and house¬ 
wives from twenty-three states. The school’s program concentra¬ 
ted on the social reforms introduced in the USA over the past 
thirty years, which were characterized as links in a chain of 
treason. Hargis told a visiting correspondent from the Saint 
Louis Post-Dispatch that economic, political, and religious lib¬ 
erals were more dangerous than the “reds” themselves. Mem- 
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bers of the John Birch Society, leaders of the Minutemen (an 
ultra-rightist underground organization) and of the racist 
White Citizens Council of Louisiana, and the vice-president of 
the Manion Forum (an ultra-rightist propaganda center) came 
to Tulsa as speakers or guests. W. H. Rutledge, the executive 
secretary of the White Citizens Council of Louisiana, spoke 
very highly of Hargis’s undertaking, saying “the school was 
valuable. 46 

In 1963 Hargis, together with General Edwin Walker, staged 
a “Midnight Ride” in twenty-seven cities in seventeen states; 
super-patriotic meetings were organized with the help of local 
reactionaries and, in the South, the Ku Klux Klan. 47 

To further his work among young people Hargis established 
an Anti-Communist Youth University in Manitou Springs, Co¬ 
lorado, which holds seminars for high-school and college students. 
Graduates are expected to set up cell groups in their schools and 
to distribute The Torch, an ultra-rightist publication. 48 

Another fundamentalist group very active in the 60s was 
the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, with headquarters in 
Long Beach and regional offices in Houston and Sidney, Aus¬ 
tralia. Frederick C. Schwarz, head of this organization, makes 
several hundred speeches a year. His audience is largely com¬ 
posed of “middle Americans.” The crusade’s purpose is to fight 
communism through propaganda work in schools, colleges, civ¬ 
ic clubs, veterans’ groups, seminaries, schools for missionaries, 
and churches, as well as through radio and television programs 
and the publishing of books and pamphlets. At the beginning 
of the 60s the organization had assets totaling $1,300,000. 49 

Schwarz works with the public mostly through anticommu¬ 
nist schools. Together with membership dues ($10 per person) 
they are the crusade’s main source of income. Each person en¬ 
rolling makes a gift or contribution of about $20 to the organ¬ 
ization. Classes are conducted for twelve hours a day over 
four or five days. 

Renegades, Birchers, and professed anticommunists often 
take the podium in these schools. In essence the crusade’s so- 
called theoretical work amounts to developing the thesis that 
Communists have extensively “infiltrated” America’s institu¬ 
tions. 

Most of Schwarz’s invited lecturers profess extremist views 
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and speak out, in the spirit of the John Birch Society, against 
the government, the Supreme Court, the educational system, 
the unions, and various segments of the intelligentsia. When 
charged with extremism Schwarz usually pleads that “academic 
freedom” prevails in his schools. 

By mid-1961 Schwarz had established eight anticommunist 
schools, most of them in the South-West; there they enjoyed 
the support of local authorities and numerous “patriotic” 
groups. In 1962 Schwarz organized a school session in Oakland. 
A group of seventy-five local businessmen took the initiative 
in handling arrangements. Fifty-five mayors of nearby cities and 
towns, including George Christopher, the Mayor of San Fran¬ 
cisco, marked the occasion by proclaiming “anticommunism 
week.” Later on, however, some of the mayors thought it wiser 
to disassociate themselves from Schwarz. In Saint Louis the 
mayor, the chief of police, the publisher of the principal local 
newspaper, industrialists, bankers merchants, and members of the 
John Birch Society took part in organizing a session of 
Schwarz’s school. 

Seminars—one-day sessions, usually held on Sundays—are 
another of Schwarz’s vehicles for reaching the public. The lec¬ 
turer makes use of films and taped speeches by rightist leaders, 
which are also offered for sale at prices from $5 to $75. Of¬ 
ficials of the crusade reported in the early 60s that it had about 
five thousand groups all around the country for the “study” 
of communism. 

In the 60s Harding College (Searcy, Arkansas) became one 
of the fundamentalist right’s most potent propaganda centers 
in America. Its head, George Stuart Benson, was formerly a 
missionary in China for the Church of Christ. Benson believes 
that the principles set forth in the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence and the Constitution are in constant peril from social¬ 
ism, which has found its way into America under the guise 
of the “welfare state,” public ownership, and government con¬ 
trol. To save America (meaning of course American capitalism) 
it is imperative that high taxes, social legislation, labor monop¬ 
olies (that is, the union movement), and finally the federal 
government be done away with. 

In 1949 the college, with energetic support from advertising 
agencies, sponsored a Freedom Forum (an admission fee was 
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charged); the purpose was to work out means by which busi¬ 
ness circles could effectively mold the political and economic 
views of white- and blue-collar workers. Subsequent Freedom 
Forums were attended by executives from more than a thousand 
industrial concerns. 

At the twenty-fifth Freedom Forum, which was held in Lit¬ 
tle Rock on February 4 and 5, 1964, Milwaukee industrialist 
William Grede (a former president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers) declared that industry is morally obliged to 
make the highest possible profit and that corporate activity can¬ 
not be regulated by government. 

In the first half of the 60s Harding College’s National Edu¬ 
cation Program (NEP) published materials in 3,600 weeklies 
with a total circulation of one million. Radio propaganda was 
conducted on a similar scale; Land of the Free, an NEP prog¬ 
ram, was carried by 368 stations. The NEP took part in work¬ 
ing out study programs in several hundred school districts. One 
of its guides, for teachers of history, was intended to nurture 
an understanding of the “Republican form of government,” 
which the works of ultra-rightist ideologues contrast with de¬ 
mocracy. 50 

With the help of state chambers of commerce and of the 
Farm Bureau Federation (an important farmers’ organization) 
Harding College holds numerous one-day seminars in various 
parts of the country. Benson has very close ties with the Farm 
Bureau, whose newspapers in Missouri, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, Kansas, Tennessee, and other states gladly print his 
articles. 51 

The NEP also produces emotional right-wing propaganda 
films. Some business leaders were so taken with the idea of 
using the cinema for their purposes that they offered virtually 
unlimited credit for the making of films that would glorify the 
free enterprise system. In 1949 Alfred P. Sloan, the president 
of General Motors, gave Harding College $300,000 to embo¬ 
dy Benson’s ideas about free enterprise in films that would con¬ 
vince viewers that the government’s economic policies were 
leading to “socialism and totalitarian communism.” Others fol¬ 
lowed suit. The college became well known for interpreting 
Americanism in the spirit of the National Association of Man¬ 
ufacturers. 
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By 1964 NEP had made thirty-five films made to order for 
business. The most objectionable, in the opinion of many liberals, 
was the color film Communism on the Map. Democratically in¬ 
clined citizens of America rightly saw this inflammatory outpour¬ 
ing of ultra-rightist paranoia as a cinematic verson of the 
Blue Book of the John Birch Society. 

Today’s ultra-right fundamentalist organizations, with their 
up-to-the-minute propaganda techniques, have considerable 
sway in the West and South, where many remain faithful to 
the dogmas of old-fashioned Protestantism. For such people 
the breakdown of their way of life, the dissolution of rural and 
small-town ties, and the rise of new trends, hostile to tradi¬ 
tional values, in family life, culture, and morals are bound up 
with modernism and liberalism—which in the gospel of radi¬ 
cal fundamentalism are identified with the forces of evil, so¬ 
cialism, and communism. 


Other Ultra-Rightist Organizations 

August 3, 1958 saw the birth of yet another ultra-rightist or¬ 
ganization: Americans for Constitutional Action (ACA). ACA 
seeks to accomplish its main goal—to counter the “shift to¬ 
ward socialism”—by electing “Constitutional conservatives” to 
Congress. Admiral Ben Moreell, spokesman for ACA Board of 
Trustees, takes every opportunity to stress that his organiza¬ 
tion is respectable and has no affiliations with extremist groups. 
But Birchers and like-minded persons have sat on the ACA 
Board of Trustees, and there is no essential difference between 
Moreell’s views and those of the John Birch Society. 

The ties between the ACA and the Birchers were pointed 
out by Senator Gale McGee. In a 1963 interview Moreell as¬ 
serted that the right to private property, like the right to life, 
derives from God, and that “any effort to equalize the social 
and economic states of all individuals by the coercive power 
of government is a contradiction of nature’s laws and can be 
achieved only by destroying individual freedom.” 52 

Like the Birchers the admiral believes that America’s liberals 
are a fifth column: in theory they reject communism, while in 
practice they advocate “measures which differ little from those 
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propounded by Karl Marx.” Moreell declared that a study of 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848 had brought him to a strik¬ 
ing conclusion. “There is a remarkable parallel between the 
ten planks of the Manifesto and the things we have been doing 
to ourselves during the past half century!” 53 

In 1960 AC A set up offices in the immediate vicinity of the 
Capitol and began to make itself felt in Congress. The ACA 
Index, issued periodically between elections, indicates the posi¬ 
tion of every member of Congress on the main issues of foreign 
and domestic politics from the mid 50s to the present. The 
compilers of the index say that its purpose is to promote “sound 
economic growth, through strengthening Constitutional govern¬ 
ment” and to combat “collective morality, and a socialized econ¬ 
omy through centralization of power.” 54 The ACA uses the 
index to bend public opinion to the right, support extreme reac¬ 
tionary candidates to Congress, and oppose liberal and democrat¬ 
ically inclined candidates. 

The first ACA Index was published shortly before the 1960 
election. It characterized John F. Kennedy’s voting record as 
89 percent socialist and Lyndon Johnson’s as 90 percent. In 
1974 even rightist senators such as Thurmond of South Carolina, 
Tower of Texas, and Goldwater of Arizona failed to meet the 
standard of 100-percent conservatism. The Index has become 
well known among rightists. In 1960, with a circulation of 
3,000, it began to be regarded as an important ultra-rightist 
weapon in the election campaign. In the years that followed 
it reached a still broader audience. Life Line, H. L. Hunt’s cir¬ 
cular, has reprinted the Index regularly for years. 

In June 1968 many Congressmen saluted ACA on the tenth 
anniversary of its founding. Congressman Durward G. Hall 
said, “I hope the Americans who share conservative philosophy 
and who wish to regain for America the greatness that has been 
dissipated through modern-day ‘liberalism’ will support ACA 
and help make it a more effective voice in the mainstream of 
good government in the United States.” 55 

Senator Byrd of Virginia called the ACA Index “a perma¬ 
nent feature of the Washington scene.” He noted that of the 
807 Congressional candidates backed by ACA up to 1968 a to¬ 
tal of 569 were elected. 56 The great majority of the Congression¬ 
al candidates ACA endorses are Republicans; in 1976, for 
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example, 143 of the 162 candidates the ACA backed were Re¬ 
publicans. 67 

While representing itself as a respectable organization, no 
kin to the John Birch Society, ACA nevertheless shows its true 
face on occasion. On May 19, 1968, retired Major-General Tho¬ 
mas A. Lane, president of ACA, presented his views in the 
Manion Forum, an ultra-rightist radio program. Lane placed 
special emphasis on “law and order”—the leitmotif of George 
Wallace’s racist presidential campaign. He attributed the up¬ 
risings in black ghettos to the government’s “toleration of van¬ 
dalism,” and accused the news media of creating unrest among 
blacks, the great majority of whom, he asserted, “are working 
and prospering.” 58 

In the 60s the name Kent Courtney was often heard in right¬ 
ist circles. Courtney, a powerfully built redhead, is Nation¬ 
al Chairman of the Conservative Society of America, which 
was founded in 1961; he has figured in the ultra-right since 
1954, when he headed the New Orleans section of Ten Million 
Americans Mobilizing for Justice—the nation-wide organization 
for the defense of Senator Joseph McCarthy. The Conservative 
Society of America is closely associated with the John Birch 
Society, of which Courtney is a member. 

The Conservative Society is supported by contributions and 
by members’ dues ($20). Its resources are growing steadily: 
$180,000 in 1961, $460,000 in 1968. The society’s founders re¬ 
port that it has members in forty-six states, but its main strength 
is in California. 

Pennsylvania Governor William W. Scranton called Court¬ 
ney and his wife “radical extremists” who “traded on fear 
and bigotry.” The Conservative Society’s leaders believe that 
the government and both major political parties are chock-full 
of Communists and traitors, and that the threat of a communist 
takeover hangs over America. They “see both the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party trying to outdo each other 
in appeasing communism, and trying to outbid each other 
as to who can spend the largest amount of taxpayer dollars 
in Federal handouts in order to buy votes in future elec¬ 
tions.” 69 

The Conservative Society’s leaders call on “patriotic Amer¬ 
icans” to “save” the country by drastically restructuring socie- 
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ty. Their program is summed up in fifteen points: re-evaluate 
the political and military stance of the USA; break ties with 
governments that are the “creatures” of Communist parties; quit 
all international organizations; repudiate agreements banning 
nuclear tests; “free” Cuba; cut off foreign aid to countries 
that do not side with the United States in its fight against com¬ 
munism; tighten immigration laws; abolish public ownership; 
enact right-to-work laws; repeal the Sixteenth Amendment (auth¬ 
orizing federal income tax); rid the government of “subver¬ 
sive elements”; and so on. 

The society’s newspaper, Independent American (established 
in 1954), is so extremist that even some rightist ideologues 
(for example Russell Kirk) regard it as a “hate sheet.” The so¬ 
ciety also publishes The Conservative Political Action Hand¬ 
book, which gives practical advice on conducting meetings and 
rallies and on writing letters to Congressmen. Following the 
example of Americans for Constitutional Action, the Courtneys 
periodically publish an index of their own; in the eyes of the 
Courtneys, Drew Pearson notes, even anticommunists and reac¬ 
tionaries such as HU AC chairman Francis Walter and Con¬ 
gressmen Walter Judd and Charles Halleck are liberals or even 
socialists. 

The Courtney index for 1962 rates the voting records of only 
thirty-eight House members 70-100 percent conservative; mean¬ 
while the records of forty-seven members representing big cities 
are rated 90-100 percent “socialist.” The index applies the “so¬ 
cialist” label to all Congressmen who voted for an increase in 
the minimum wage, for cultural exchange with the socialist 
countries, for foreign aid, or for funds to develop chronically 
depressed areas. 60 

The Conservative Society of America’s chief activity is pre¬ 
paring and distributing the ultras’ propaganda. In 1961 it sent 
out 950,000 letters and 40,000 pamphlets warning that the De¬ 
partment of Housing and Urban Development was destroying 
citizens’ right to private property. Much of the society’s pro¬ 
paganda has a racist tone; the group was born, say its found¬ 
ers, the day the first black man crossed the threshold of the 
University of Mississippi. 

All right-wing organizations from the moderately conserva¬ 
tive to the ultras regard abolishing the income tax as a car- 
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dinal point in their programs. The income tax has become one 
of the main bones of contention between the admirers of Key¬ 
nesian economics and the right-wing conservatives. “Abolish 
the ilncome Tax” is a very popular slogan in America, and a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the right in its battle against 
liberal ideology and policies. A large part of America’s petty 
bourgeoisie has taken this slogan to heart; the ultras, of course, 
have always looked on income tax as a “diabolical Marxist 
scheme to destroy Western civilization.” 61 

In the postwar period the leader of the ultra-rightist move¬ 
ment to repeal the Sixteenth Amendment (authorizing income 
taxes) has been the Liberty Amendment Committee, which was 
established in 1963; it is headed by Willis E. Stone, an elderly 
Los Angeles engineer who is also an active member of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion. The committee believes that abolishing the in¬ 
come tax would curtail government activity in the realm of 
business and lead to “denationalization.” The committee’s agen¬ 
da calls first for the government to forswear any broadening of 
the public sector in trade or industry and to refuse to be bound 
by international agreements violating this principle; then govern¬ 
ment enterprises are to be closed down and handed over to the 
private sector; finally the Sixteenth Amendment is to be re¬ 
pealed, and the income tax abolished. The right’s cherished goal 
in its fight against the income tax is to put an end to all gov¬ 
ernment social and economic programs and to government in¬ 
terference in business affairs. 

The executive board of Stone’s organization was made up 
largely of Californians, among them many big industrialists and 
ranchers. Walter Knott (Knott’s Berry Farm) was one of the 
committee’s leaders. (He also laid out funds to set up the Free¬ 
dom Center, which extols the free-enterprise system.) In 1966 
the John Birch Society established an affiliated Organization 
for Repeal of the Federal Income Tax to work in league with 
Stone’s committee. 62 

The movement to abolish the income tax has made no appre¬ 
ciable headway in Congress; but the Liberty Amendment has 
been ratified by six Southern and Western state legislatures, 63 
and has an impressive numbers of backers in many other states. 

Notable among the host of smaller ultra-rightist groups is 
For America, whose members, staunch isolationists, want to get 
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the US out of the UN and the UN out of the US, and also to 
build up the air force. For America’s main domestic targets are 
powerful unions and the federal income tax. 

We, The People clamors against social reforms. 

Freedom-in-Action, a semi-secret Houston group, ferrets out 
“pinkos.” Like the John Birch Society, with which it is con¬ 
nected, Freedom-in-Action equates liberalism with communism. 

It would be impossible to fully enumerate America’s extrem¬ 
ist organizations. There are countless tiny, ephemeral groups: 
some (about twenty around the country) see a communist plot 
in fluoridation, others in the establishment of government-sup¬ 
ported mental hospitals. 

Separate consideration should be given to groups that are 
not ultra-rightist in the literal sense but have nonetheless made 
resisting government social and economic programs and spread¬ 
ing extremist ideas virtually their main field of endeavor. Fore¬ 
most among such groups are associations of war veterans and 
health-care workers, and certain farmers’ organizations. 

The American Medical Association (AMA) has been waging 
a fierce battle against government health-care programs for se¬ 
veral decades. The AMA is large and highly influential. In ear¬ 
ly 1971 about 170,000 of the 334,000 physicians in private prac¬ 
tice were members; their annual dues ($110) alone brought the 
AMA $18 million dollars. 64 Together with the John Birch So¬ 
ciety and other ultra-rightist organizations the AMA denounces 
every government health-care program as a conspiracy aimed 
at establishing socialism in the USA. Even measures such as 
fluoridation are represented to the public as a “red plot” for 
turning America into a nation of obedient robots. When the 
government ordered that polio shots be given in schools, the 
AMA darkly hinted of a long-range communist plan to take 
over America. 

In 1935, as the class struggle intensified, a special commis¬ 
sion set up by Franklin D. Roosevelt worked out a health in¬ 
surance plan, but because of opposition from the right it was 
not included in the Social Security Act of 1935. Truman pro¬ 
posed a similar plan in 1945; it was labeled “socialized medi¬ 
cine” and rejected by Congress. In 1949, at the insistence of the 
working people, the administration proposed the National 
Health Program, developed by prominent medical specialists. 
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The AMA spent some $1.5 million in its successful drive to de¬ 
feat “socialized medicine” in Congress. 05 

In 1950-1951 the AMA spent $4 million to discredit an ad¬ 
ministration health-insurance program. It pledged to spend 
another $20 million in coming years to bring its “Message of 
Freedom” to the public. The New Republic called it “the larg¬ 
est and loudest campaign ever prepared by a professional organ¬ 
ization.” 60 

Under pressure from the AMA and other rightist groups 
Congress rejected the Murray-Pepper Bill, which provided for 
a health-insurance system. Other proposals met the same fate. 
In 1965 Congress finally enacted a federal program for hospi¬ 
talization insurance. Thirty years of determined struggle by 
working people had finally overcome the resistance of the AMA 
and other rightist and ultra-rightist groups. But the influence 
of the reactionaries was still perceptible—Medicare covered 
only persons over sixty-five. 07 

Excessively high-priced medical care, a severe and chronic 
shortage of medical personnel, limited provisions for health in¬ 
surance—such is the state of health care in America today. For 
this the working people of the USA are obliged to the AMA 
and other reactionary groups. 

No less inimical to the people is the position of the American 
Association of Physicians and Surgeons, which opposed all forms 
of government regulation, including federal hydroelectric proj¬ 
ects, housing, and health-insurance programs. It financially 
supported Congressional candidates who share its views. It also 
used radio and television propaganda to actively promote its 
legislative program. 

Robert Welch spoke very warmly of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Physicians and Surgeons in his Blue Book. He expressed 
confidence that the association would help the John Birch So¬ 
ciety disseminate ultra-rightist literature both among its mem¬ 
bers and among their patients. 68 

The leaders of the American Legion have from time to time 
made bellicose declarations in the spirit of the darkest days of 
the cold war. On May 12, 1962, on the forty-third anniversary 
of the legion’s founding, National Commander Charles L. Ba¬ 
con declared: “Our goal can be nothing less than complete 
defeat of the Communist conspiracy to rule the world.” Some 
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legion posts have made still more truculent pronouncements: in 
January 1962 Patrick Henry Post No. 144, American Legion, 
“adopted ‘a declaration of war’ on the international Commu¬ 
nist-Socialist conspiracy. . . and its army of fellow travelers, dupes 
and red liberals who serve Communist purposes and objec¬ 
tives.” 69 

Many local chambers of commerce have adopted ultra-right¬ 
ist views. The anticommunist seminars they have conducted in 
several states were ultra-rightist in content. Many of their publi¬ 
cations show the same bias. In 1959 the Chamber of Commerce 
of Fremont, Nebraska, issued a “Declaration of Independence 
from Federal Dependence,” whose central theses fully coincide 
with those of the ultras. “We believe the present trend in po¬ 
litical thinking and fiscal policy will ultimately destroy our free 
institutions and the savings of our people,” announce the decla¬ 
ration’s authors. They call on all groups that hold to the prin¬ 
ciples of a free market and limited government “to steadfastly 
resist further encroachment upon these principles by the Feder¬ 
al Government” and “to limit . . . use of Federal funds and to 
seek a corresponding reduction in tax levies and Government con¬ 
trols.” 70 As Senator Metcalf of Montana noted, the Fremont 
Chamber of Commerce allies itself with ultra-rightist organiza¬ 
tions such as the National Right-to-Work Committee and the 
John Birch Society in advocating the enactment of anti-union 
right-to-work laws in all states. 71 

The American Farm Bureau Federation conducts an inten¬ 
sive propaganda campaign in the spirit of the far right. Accord¬ 
ing to Senator Milton R. Young of North Dakota there are 
many Birchers among the federation’s leaders. Allan B. Kline, 
a former president, was on the board of trustees of Americans 
for Constitutional Action. The federation is closely connected 
with the National Education Program, whose materials it uses 
regularly. 

The voice of the ultras can be clearly heard in the official 
statement promulgated at a statewide youth meeting held by 
the federation at Rock Springs Ranch, Kansas, in August 1966: 
“We are disturbed by the apathy and complacency with which 
many of our citizens view the advance of communism and the 
infiltration of communists and communist sympathizers into 
our public life. We particularly deplore the socialistic trends 
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and the expansion of welfare statism which are all too evident 
in all segments of our society and government.” 72 

Among the multitude of ultra-rightist organizations active in 
the 60s, the Minutemen attained special notoriety. This was an 
extremist group preparing for partisan warfare against commu¬ 
nism should it triumph in the USA. The Minutemen saw them¬ 
selves as America’s last line of defense. If the Communists come 
to power tomorrow, said their leader, “we’ll be ready tomorrow 
to go underground and begin fighting them. If it comes 100 
years from now our grandchildren and our great-grandchildren 
will be ready.” 73 

The Minutemen were organized as a secret group in 1959 
by Robert Bolivar De Pugh, who not long before had been a 
low-ranking employee in a pharmaceuticals firm. At the time 
the Minutemen were organized De Pugh had his own pharma¬ 
ceuticals firm, with a capital turnover of $400,000 a year, in 
Norborne, Missouri. 

By 1961 partisan bands of ultras had sprung up in Califor¬ 
nia, Vermont, Virginia, Nebraska, Florida, Illinois, and several 
other states. The most frenzied champions of free enterprise and 
“Americanism” came together in these local groups. They 
went by many different names—the Internal Security Force 
(Illinois) or the Loyal Order of Mountain Men (San Diego), 
for example. In October 1961 the head of the Los Angeles Min¬ 
utemen, Troy Houghton, wrote to De Pugh asking that the 
Los Angeles Minutemen be considered part of the national or¬ 
ganization. 74 A separate association included the Minutemen of 
New Orleans, the Minute Women of the USA and the US 
Rangers, a racist group with ties to the Ku Klux Klan. 

Numerically the Minutemen organization was comparatively 
small: it had something between a few hundred (according to 
official data) and 25-30,000 members. 76 The question of the 
Minutemen’s backers is murky, but it is believed that in the 
early 60s 500 persons were contributing financial support. 

Members were required to pass a thirty-two-hour course in 
partisan warfare, to familiarize themselves with the local ter¬ 
rain, to achieve proficiency in using weapons of various makes 
(including models from the USSR), to be able to prepare and 
use incendiaries and explosives, and to train in hand-to-hand 
combat and in counterespionage techniques. 
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The Minutemen operated in strict secrecy. Often members 
did not know one another and used aliases. 

For training they relied mostly on maneuvers in remote areas 
outside San Antonio, Omaha, Philadelphia, Columbus, Kansas 
City, and New York. The Minutemen also took advantage of 
legal gun clubs and associations in perfecting their rifleman- 
ship. In 1964 the USA had 5,643 gun clubs with about 400,000 
members. In a series of speeches on extremism Representative 
Henry Gonzales warned Congress that through the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and local gun clubs 
the Minutemen, other extremist groups, and even known crimi¬ 
nals could obtain government surplus weapons fairly easily under 
the existing rules. Between 1959 and 1964 gun clubs bought 
$7.2 million worth of ammunition—247 million rounds—from 
the government, and $2.3 million worth of firearms. Gonzales’s 
words, however, have not produced any response from Con¬ 
gress. The Progressive remarked, “We may have bitter cause to 
regret that the warnings of valiant Representative Gonzales have 
fallen on deaf ears in Washington, the capital that already has 
begun to forget the lesson of Dallas—November 22, 1963.” 715 

Against whom were the Minutemen planning to use their 
weapons? They regarded as their enemies everyone included on 
the lists of “communists” and “fellow travelers”—that is, of 
democratically and liberally inclined Americans—drawn up by 
the nine chief “patriotic” organizations. In 1964 twenty Con¬ 
gressmen voted against the Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties; the Minutemen called their action treason and made threats 
against their lives. Plans considered by the Minutemen included 
assassinating Senator Fulbright, bombing the UN building, 
bombing summer camps operated by left-wing groups, and rob¬ 
bing banks in order to have money to finance their activities. 77 

In an interview with Kansas City Star correspondent J. Harry 
Jones, De Pugh revealed that the Minutemen had singled out 
twenty-five or thirty “members of the Communist ‘hidden gov¬ 
ernment’” for assassination. He said that another 1,500 persons 
had been placed under surveillance. 78 

To fight the “liberal-communist” conspiracy De Pugh created 
the Patriotic Party. Four hundred delegates came to the founding 
convention in July 1966. They represented various extremist or¬ 
ganizations, but the great majority were Minutemen. ' month 
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later the Patriotic Party held meetings in Seattle, Chicago, Scotts¬ 
dale (Georgia), Dallas, Montgomery, and Washington. State 
meetings were held in Arizona and Alabama. In 1968 the party 
supported the racist George Wallace for president. 

The Minutemen were first mentioned in the American press 
in late 1961, when police discovered a camp near Collinsville, 
Illinois, where maneuvers were being conducted under the guid¬ 
ance of De Pugh himself. In November and December of that 
year articles on the Minutemen’s activities appeared in several 
newspapers. Later stores of weapons and ammunitions were un¬ 
covered in a number of states. It became known that besides 
ordinary rifles the Minutemen had bazookas, flame-throwers, 
mortars, machine-guns, bombs, grenades, etc. In December 1961 
the governors of Illinois and California ordered probes into the 
activities of these secret groups. Around the same time Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers, sent a memo¬ 
randum to Attorney General Robert Kennedy warning of the 
danger from the right and calling on the administration to sup¬ 
press the Minutemen. 79 

In late 1964 a group of Democrats (Senator Stephen Young 
of Ohio and Representatives Charles S. Joelson of New Jersey 
and Ronald Brooks Cameron of California) demanded that the 
Minutemen’s activities be forbidden. On June 11, 1965, the 
Washington Star characterized the Minutemen as “the poten¬ 
tial ‘brown shirts’ of America.” 80 The Justice Department’s an¬ 
swer to the inquiries and demands concerning the Minutemen 
was that afn- extensive observation it had found nothing in 
their activities iat Was not protected by the First Amendment, 
and that currently there were not sufficient grounds to include 
the Minutemen on its “subversive list.” 81 

It was only in the second half of the 60s that persons were 
arrested in several states on charges of belonging to the Min¬ 
utemen. In early June of 1965 Virginia state police and FBI 
agents found a Minutemen camp just twenty miles from Wash¬ 
ington. This cell consisted of 15-18 persons, two of whom 
were thought to be members of George Lincoln Rockwell’s Amer¬ 
ican Nazi Party. 82 On August 20, 1966, De Pugh and his near¬ 
est associates were arrested after a store of automatic weapons 
and explosives was unearthed in Missouri. On October 30 a 
group of Minutemen was taken into custody in New York; 115 
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rifles, 9 machine-guns, 26 pistols, 5 mortars, over 1,000,000 
rounds of ammunition, and other armaments were seized at the 
same time. De Pugh and several other Minutemen leaders re¬ 
ceived prison sentences for possessing unregistered automatic 
weapons and failing to pay applicable taxes. 

De Pugh’s conviction forced the Minutemen to reorganize. 
Secrecy was tightened; “detachments” and “brigades” gave way 
to “resistance networks.” On January 23, 1967, De Pugh an¬ 
nounced his resignation as head of the Minutemen. He said 
that thereafter the Minutemen would operate completely un¬ 
derground, and that leadership would be assumed by a seven 
man “executive council.” 83 

Federal investigations of the Minutemen and the subsequent 
arrests forced many rightist leaders to be more cautious toward 
them. In 1962 De Pugh attempted to establish contacts with 
several rightist organizations. He repeatedly offered his services 
to Welch, but was turned down each time. In January he went 
to Tulsa to meet with Hargis; in the spring he went to Dallas, 
where he hoped to confer with several rightist leaders, includ¬ 
ing Welch. The trips produced no results. Moreover the leaders 
of the semi-fascist National States Rights Party announced in 
April 1964 that the organization rejected the use of armed force 
and would have nothing to do with the Minutemen. The right, 
they said, would come to power by Constitutional means. 

Around the same time the John Birch Society refunded De 
Pugh’s six-dollar membership fee. The Minutemen’s tactics 
could not shock the Birchers, whose own leader espoused dirty 
tricks. Clearly the society’s attitude toward the Minutemen was 
adopted for the sake of appearances: the JBS itself was threatened 
with investigation, and although Welch put up a brave front, 
and even demanded that the society be investigated, he plainly 
did not want to complicate things by establishing ties with an 
overtly terrorist organization. The society’s local chapters seem to 
have understood this policy. It is known, for example, that in 
1964, the same year Welch disassociated the JBS from the 
Minutemen, Birchers in St. Petersburg were urged to stock up 
guns and to join secret Minutemen groups. 84 

In 1965 the press caught wind of ties between the Minutemen 
and George Lincoln Rockwell’s American Nazi Party. De Pugh 
confirmed these reports, saying that in Pennsylvania about a dozen 










Nazis had joined the Minutemen. In March 1967, not long 
before his death, Rockwell acknowledged this fact. This news 
too put rightist leaders on their guard: being linked with the 
USA’s Nazis, who openly paid homage to Hitler, could hurt 
their reputation even among conservatives. 

In the 70s, having been deprived of their leader and driven 
into isolation, the Minutemen ceased to exist as a national 
organization. 85 


The Right and the Military-Industrial 
Complex 

The right’s views on a number of foreign and domestic policy 
questions are shared by representatives of the so-called military- 
industrial complex; this fact provokes serious concern among the 
forces of democracy in the USA. Today’s gigantic war machine 
and extensive arms industry, which are without precedent in 
American history, are relatively recent developments. As is well 
known it was the Second World War that actuated the milita¬ 
rization of the economy and the creation of a ramified military 
organization. After the war the USA became the citadel of 
international imperialism and the world’s policeman; this change 
welded the military and the monopolies into a solid bloc under 
the aegis of the federal government. 

The US Department of Defense, which embodies US militar¬ 
ism, is one of the newest and most vigorous outgrowths of the 
executive branch. In the 70s it maintains the largest army in 
the capitalist world. Nearly 4.5 million persons belong either to 
the military bureaucracy (the largest segment of the federal 
work force) or to the armed services. The financial and mate¬ 
rial resources of the Pentagon have no parallel: its property is 
valued at |200 billion; its land holdings have roughly the area 
of Great Britain. 

In the 60s the Pentagon’s yearly budget averaged between 
$70 and $80 billion; in the 70s it reached $130 billion. The 
Department of Defense deals with more than 100,000 contractors 
and subcontractors, and has branch offices in more than a hun¬ 
dred countries. 86 The New Republic noted in February 1969 that 
over the past twenty years between fifty and eighty cents of 
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every tax dollar had gone to feed the military machine. 87 To 
paraphrase President Calvin Coolidge, today “America’s busi¬ 
ness is military business.” The military-industrial complex, as 
Political Affairs rightly observed in June 1968, is the most 
glaring manifestation of the irrationality of the American 
system. 88 

In the mid 60s the economies of at least twenty-two states 
depended mainly on military contracts. In seven states military 
production accounts for more than 20 percent of all manu¬ 
facturing. In the decades since the Second World War America 
has reared a whole generation whose livelihood is bound up 
with the arms industry. According to US Department of Labor 
figures the Vietnam war created one million jobs in 1967 alone, 
and more than four million from 1965 to 1967. In total Amer¬ 
ica’s war in Vietnam made work for nearly 8.5 million military 
personnel and civilians. 

In the 60s workers in war-related industries were subjected to 
an intensive propaganda campaign by the right. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that many of them, unable to resist the prolonged ideolog¬ 
ical and political pressures, fell under the sway of chauvinism; 
this produced a large reserve from which the right could recruit 
support. 

The Second World War and America’s aggressions in Korea 
and Vietnam radically changed the relations between civilian 
authority and the military elite. Military pressure on the gov¬ 
ernment became so strong that President Eisenhower, in his 
farewell speech (1961), was forced to warn: “In the councils 
of Government, we must guard against the acquisition of un¬ 
warranted influence, whether sought or unsought, by the mili¬ 
tary-industrial complex.” 89 

The militarized economy brought the military elite into close 
contact with the industrial hierarchy. Large corporations in¬ 
creasingly feel the need to hire retired top-ranking officers as 
executives. 

In mid 1959 the House Armed Services Special Investigations 
Subcommittee, headed by F. Edward Hebert, studied the connec¬ 
tions between the military and large industries. It discovered that 
more than 1,400 retired officers in the rank of major or higher 
(including 261 generals') were employed by the top one hundred 
military contractors—who received 73 percent of the govern- 
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merit’s military orders. The subcommittee also established a 
direct relation between the number of high-ranking retired 
officers firms employed and the total value of the contracts they 
received. 90 Exactly ten years later, in mid 1969, the top ten 
military contractors employed about 700 retired generals, admir¬ 
als, and Navy captains. 

Militaristic hysteria, systematically fed with scare stories about 
the threat of “communist aggression,” further cements the per¬ 
sonal union of big capitalists and the military. The professional 
interests and sympathies of the Pentagon and of several other 
US government departments find a natural counterpart in the 
politics, ideology, and military outlook of the right. In the 50s 
an anonymous survey of 576 Pentagon staff officers showed that 
only 5 percent thought of themselves as liberals, while 21.6 per¬ 
cent thought of themselves as conservatives. 91 Many represen¬ 
tatives of the military-industrial bloc subscribe to the “conspir¬ 
acy theory” and approve of searches for “subversive elements” 
in high places. Irwin Suall stresses that “this warped version of 
reality has roots in both corporate and military life.” 92 Thus 
the American reactionary right is a very real danger: it 
is no handful of crazed fanatics, but a significant force in 
society. 

In the realm of foreign policy representatives of the American 
military-industrial complex have greatly imperiled the cause of 
peace by demanding “victory over communism.” This battle cry 
has been taken up by all segments of the right—from the op¬ 
ponents of fluoridation to the academically respectable conser¬ 
vatives who advocate a hard-line policy toward the socialist 
countries. Any hint of uncertainty about the wisdom of 
huge military allocations is perceived as a threat to the interests 
of the nation. 

In the realm of domestic policy representatives of the military- 
industrial complex, like the right, apply the “conspiracy theory”; 
for them, resorting to social maneuvers is giving in to com¬ 
munism. 

The basic position of the military-industrial complex on ques¬ 
tions of “national security” has been formulated in directives, 
information bulletins, and educational materials and programs. 
Various seminars and ready-made courses for reserve officers 
served the same purpose; most prominent among these were the 
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patently extremist educational programs of the Industrial Col¬ 
lege of the Armed Forces and the National War College. 

The Industrial College began conducting “National Security 
Seminars” in 1948. These programs were authorized by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; they were attended by officers of the National 
Guard, by Army, Navy, and Air Force reserve officers, by exec¬ 
utives in war-related industries, and by educators. Local ar¬ 
rangements were made by chambers of commerce, by rightist 
and extremist organizations, and by active-duty and reserve 
officers. Seminars were held regularly each year from October 
through May in cities all over the country; average attendance 
was about 200. By the fall of 1963 the Industrial College prog¬ 
ram had reached about 70,000 persons. 

The National War College held its first “Defense Strategy 
Seminar” in 1959. The Reserve Officers Association and the 
Institute for American Strategy took active part in organizing 
this program. The seminars accented the use of military force 
against the socialist countries. The historians Gene M. Lyons 
and Louis Morton noted that this bias led the military, in sev¬ 
eral instances, into “dangerous partnerships with movements 
of the radical right.” 93 

The military-industrial complex is fervently supported by a 
number of private organizations; the most important of these 
is the American Security Council, which in fact is a lobby for 
the US military establishment. The council was founded by 
William F. Carroll, a former FBI agent, in 1955—around the 
time that the administration and Congress found it necessary 
to dispense with the services of Senator McCarthy and trim back 
the investigations he had inspired. The council was conceived 
as a private loyalty board for industry. Five former FBI agents 
were on the executive staff; some authors suggest that 
the council had access to the files of the FBI, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and the Senate Internal Secu¬ 
rity Committee. In 1962 the council had a blacklist of more 
than a million names. 94 Its officials make no attempt to deny 
that its system of loyalty tests is tailored to the standards of the 
right, or that its card index is used by the arms industry as a 
source of information on employees. Irwin Suall calls this pri¬ 
vately operated witch hunt “one of the most irresponsible, dan¬ 
gerous attacks on freedom of opinion in the nation today.” 95 
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The council’s office in Washington is headed by retired Rear 
Admiral Chester Ward; its main purpose is to maintain close 
contact with the executive and legislative branches of the govern¬ 
ment and with the armed forces. 

I he council’s basic political and military positions are worked 
out by its National Strategy Committee. This body includes high- 
ranking military men, among them three retired chairmen of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff: Generals Lemnitzer, Twining, and 
Wheeler. Edward Teller (a professor of physics), Robert Galvin 
(chairman of the board at Motorola, Inc.), Bennett Archam- 
bault (chairman of the board at the Borg-Warner Corp.), Pat¬ 
rick J. Frawley, and Henry Salvatori (West Coast financiers) 
are also members of the committee. 90 

Frank Rockwell Barnett, one of the committee’s leaders, made 
a notable contribution to whipping up the hysteria of the 
McCarthy years. In 1951 he urged that $100 million be allocat¬ 
ed to form renegades from the socialist countries into a “Legion 
of Liberation.” He also suggested that a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Cold War Strategy be set up to guide America 
toward victory over communism, and called on all public and 
private organizations to work together to strengthen national 
security. 97 

The organ of the American Security Council is the Washing¬ 
ton Report, edited by Frank J. Johnson, a former naval intelli¬ 
gence officer. Johnson gained fame as the author of No Substi¬ 
tute for Victory, in which he proclaimed the necessity of de¬ 
stroying the world socialist system and the international commu¬ 
nist movement. 98 A radio program with the same name is carried 
by 350 stations five times a week, under the sponsorship of the 
Schick Safety Razor Company. 

The council actively recruits members in the business world. 
In 1960 the council’s members included only 450 businessmen; 
in 1966 the overwhelming majority of its 3,500 members were 
businessmen. Membership dues vary from $30 for enterprises 
with under twenty-four employees to $900 for enterprises with 
over ten thousand. In the 70s the council’s treasury held about 
$1,750,000. 

Another influential rightist organization reflecting the posi¬ 
tion of the US military is the Institute for American Strategy. 
It grew out of a symposium held in March 1955 by the Chicago 
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Association of Commerce and Industry, the Society of American 
Military Engineers, the Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
other rightist groups. The symposium, which was called the 
National Military-Industrial Conference, was transformed into 
the Institute for American Strategy in 1958." In the following 
year the institute, together with the Reserve Officers Associa¬ 
tion, held a seminar at the National War College on the “all 
encompassing nature of the Soviet-Communist challenge.” 100 
The seminar has been repeated each summer since. Its program 
was devised by the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The seminar’s leaders have reached 
broad masses of Americans through organizations such as the 
Association of the US Army, the Air Force Association, and 
the Navy League. 

The institute favors stepping up the arms race so as to assure 
“total victory” for the USA, which is to be won, if need be, 
with nuclear weapons. Disarmament talks and bans on nuclear 
weapons tests are spurned as “defeatism.” The institute recom¬ 
mends that every possible means be used to instigate disturbances 
in the socialist countries: strikes, undergrounds, hired agents, 
acts of terrorism against government figures, etc. 

The institute’s work is funded by the Pentagon and by the 
Richardson Foundation, which Vick Chemical set up and en¬ 
dowed with $13 million to support research in ultra-rightist 
ideological centers. An example of the type of publication backed 
by the Richardson Foundation is A Forward Strategy for Amer¬ 
ica. Its authors are Robert Strausz-Hupe (Director of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute, where the book was written), Colo¬ 
nel William Kintner, and Stefan Possony (Director of Interna¬ 
tional Political Studies at the Hoover Institution on War, Rev¬ 
olution and Peace, Stanford University). They write: “Our 
policy must be based upon the premise that we cannot tolerate 
the survival of a political system which has both the growing 
capability and the ruthless will to destroy us. We have no choice 
but to adopt a Catonic strategy.” 101 Cato used to end his 
speeches in the Roman Senate with the phrase “Carthage must 
be destroyed”; the authors are demanding the destruction of 
the USSR and the other socialist countries. 

The ideologues of “victory over communism” find important 
patrons and large audiences for their inflammatory speechifying. 
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In 1961-1962 high-ranking military men, with the help of local 
chambers of commerce, the American Legion, and rightist 
groups, organized anticommunist and anti-Soviet seminars in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, Cleveland, New Orleans, and 
other cities in California, Florida, Texas, Massachusetts, Wash¬ 
ington, and Kansas. This campaign also extended to certain 
military units stationed abroad. Major General Edwin A. Walk¬ 
er was particularly active in spreading rightist ideas among his 
soldiers. He liked to repeat the words of Major General Orvil 
A. Anderson: “Give me the order to do it and I can break up 
Russia’s five A-bomb nests in a week. And when I went up to 
Christ ... I think that I could explain to Him that I had saved 
civilization.” 102 

General Walker was known as a stern commander; many 
rightists were inclined to see him as a knight in shining armor— 
a strong personality who could lead their movement. Walker is 
a professional soldier. He graduated from West Point in 1913. 
During the Second World War he served in the Aleutian Islands, 
then in Italy. After the war Walker became head of the Penta¬ 
gon’s section for Greece, and later was chief military advisor in 
South Korea and Taiwan. He fought in the USA’s war in Korea. 

Walker’s career reached a turning point in the McCarthy 
years: he embraced the idea that war must be waged on “sub¬ 
versive elements” within the USA. He joined the John Birch 
Society in 1959. He actively championed the society’s ideas 
while commander of an American division stationed in West 
Germany. He recommended that his subordinates read books 
by Welch and other ultras. Walker’s office became virtually an 
overseas branch of the John Birch Society. Lists of liberal 
Congressmen were made up. A Frankfort newspaper reported 
that Walker’s staff included an officer who propagandized the 
ideas of the Blue Book among the troops. 

Walker sought to influence the voting of his subordinates in 
the 1960 elections; in particular, he made special efforts to 
circulate the AC A Index, according to which 172 Representa¬ 
tives and a number of senators were underserving of re-election. 
His activities suited the mood and views of some high-placed 
men in the Pentagon. General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, who was 
then Army Chief of Staff, and later Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said that he found the ACA Index “most inter- 
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esting and useful.” 1 * 3 On April 6, 1961, the Army’s Chief of 
Information at the Pentagon, Major General William Quinn, 
wrote Walker that the Pentagon had been following the prog¬ 
ress of his Birchist program “with interest and pleasure.” 104 
Further advancement and a third star for Walker seemed 
assured. 

But unforeseen events interfered. On April 12, 1961, the 
Overseas Weekly informed its readers about Walker’s doings. 
Soon the whole country knew about Walker. Liberal and dem¬ 
ocratic groups found these ultra-rightist activities in the army 
not a little alarming. In the summer of 1961 Senator Fulbright 
sent a memorandum to the Department of Defense; he noted 
that “there has been a strong tradition in this country that it is 
not the function of the military to educate the public on polit¬ 
ical issues.” Fulbright emphasized that the right’s thesis of a 
“Communist menace” is often developed “by equating social 
legislation with socialism, and the latter with communism.” 
Having reviewed the content of the seminars conducted by the 
Pentagon and its departments he concluded that the programs 
were dominated by ultras who focused on “subversive activities” 
within the country. 105 

Fulbright’s remarks drew fire from the American Legion and 
a number of rightist Congressmen, including Senator Barry 
Goldwater. Strom Thurmond called the Fulbright memorandum 
“one of the most shocking documents” he had ever read and the 
Overseas Weekly’s attacks on Walker “a great success for the 
Communists.” 106 Most of the rightists in Congress demanded that 
Fulbright’s activities be investigated. Many liberals sat silent, 
unwilling to openly defend Fulbright. The Progressive charac¬ 
terized their timidity as “one of the saddest commentaries in 
our time.” 107 

In the meantime some very interesting facts came to the 
surface. It became known, for example, that Walker and many 
other high-ranking officers had conducted anti-communist semi¬ 
nars in accordance with a secret National Security Council di¬ 
rective of 1958, which authorized the military services to un¬ 
dertake an intensified effort to increase public awareness of the 
dangers of the “Soviet threat.” 108 

In light of these circumstances the Kennedy administration 
decided to show once again that it wanted nothing to do with 
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extremists. Walker was reprimanded for exceeding his authority, 
and transferred to Hawaii. In November 1961 he tendered his 
resignation; it was accepted. The politicians and press of the 
radical right saw Walker’s dismissal as an attempt by the admin¬ 
istration to gag a great patriot whose “only crime” was that 
he was a “zealous anti-Communist.” 109 

The administration furthermore ordered that speeches by 
certain military commanders be screened in advance for incen¬ 
diary remarks against the Soviet Union that might provoke the 
right to new actions. Speeches by Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, 
Air Force Chief of Staff Thomas D. White, assistant director 
of Naval Intelligence for Security Samuel B. Frankel, and 
dozens of others were censored. 

In late 1961 Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara was 
forced to forbid officers to propagandize rightist ideas in the 
armed forces or among the public. This order was incongruous 
at best: that same year fiery exponents of “victory over com¬ 
munism,” among them William Kintner and Frank Rockwell 
Barnett, were consulted by McNamara’s special advisory com¬ 
mittee on “improving” political education in the armed forces. 
As for the spreading of rightist ideas in the armed forces, it is 
known to have quietly continued in some places after McNama¬ 
ra’s order; the National War College, for example, held “na¬ 
tional strategy seminars” for reserve officers every summer at 
Fort McNair (Washington state). 110 

A special Senate subcommittee, headed by John Stennis, was 
created to investigate activities of the ultras in the armed forces. 
The John Birch Society, Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade, 
and other right-wing groups bombarded Congress with letters— 
147,000 in three days—protesting the investigation of General 
Walker 111 . Nevertheless Walker was called before the subcom¬ 
mittee on April 4, 1962. He made no attempt to hide his con¬ 
nections with the John Birch Society. Having lost all sense of 
proportion he declared that the case against him was concocted 
by the Communists. His remarks were so inconsistent and absurd 
that sympathy for him cooled even among rightists; many of 
his supporters turned away from him. In 1962 Walker ran for 
governor of Texas. Even former friends such as Senators Thur¬ 
mond and Tower did not support him. He drew only 10 percent 
of the votes in the May primaries. 
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As a private citizen Walker toured the country with other 
extremists, tirelessly propounding his views. In 1963 he and 
Billy James Hargis made a sweep through seventeen states to 
sound the alarm about the “communist menace” in America. 
But even the John Birch Society, whose teachings Walker 
pushed so insistently, dropped him from its rolls. 

The Walker affair was one more clear proof of a fact that 
Washington finds most unpleasant: certain high-ranking mili¬ 
tary men have close ties with rightist groups. These ties continue 
to exist, albeit in more subtle form, despite measures the govern¬ 
ment has taken to end them. John Swomley’s The Military 
Establishment, published in 1964, devotes many pages to the 
simple enumeration of persons and organizations linking the 
military and the right. And retired officers, many of them with 
considerable leverage in official circles, are still to be found in 
important positions in the John Birch Society and other ultra¬ 
rightist organizations. 

The war unleashed by US imperialism in Vietnam lent new 
vigor to the growth of the right’s power in the country. The 
steady escalation of the USA’s military effort in Southeast Asia 
was paralleled by gigantic increases in military spending. The 
military budget of the Eisenhower administration in its last year 
(fiscal 1960/61) was $47.5 billion; that of the Kennedy admin¬ 
istration averaged $53.7 billion a year. Half of the sum went 
to pay for orders from the twenty-five biggest military contrac¬ 
tors—corporations such as General Dynamics, General Electric, 
Lockheed, McDonnell Douglas, and United Aircraft. 

The Pentagon’s awesome financial might allows it to propagan¬ 
dize militarism on a grand scale. In 1964 the Pentagon spent 
$31 million on public relations; it operates 250 radio and 34 
television stations overseas. 112113 Senator Fulbright reported that 
in 1968-1969 the US Air Force alone made 148 films and 
36 programs for television, at a cost of $10.9 million. The com¬ 
bined services released 284 news-film stories in 1969. The 
Department of Defense and its dependent organizations em¬ 
ployed at least 2,800 military and civilian journalists, who waged 
a concerted propaganda campaign for the military-industrial 
complex and its needs. The Pentagon’s speakers bureau sent 
officers all over the country to almost every type of public 
gathering. The Army mounted a series of touring exhibits that 
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reached some 13.5 million Americans in the second half of 1969 
alone. 114 

The Pentagon’s activities are backed by a powerful bloc of 
military associations and numerous veterans’ groups whose 
views on foreign policy largely coincide with those of the right 
and the extreme right. The Veterans of Foreign Wars, for 
example, whose members numbered 1,4 million in 1967, made 
the following demands at its sixty-eighth national convention: 
victory in Vietnam; the further development of nuclear weapons 
“to achieve and preserve world leadership”; the strengthening 
of anti-missile defenses; opposition to communism in all forms, 
both at home and abroad; the rejection of economic coopera¬ 
tion with the socialist nations; the reversal of the Cuban revo¬ 
lution and of the gains made by socialism in Central and 
Eastern Europe; the tightening of anti-democratic legislation; 
the continuation of the work of the FBI, the House Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee, and other bodies created to combat 
“subversive organizations”; the suppression of internal resistance 
to the war in Vietnam; the modernization of the navy and the 
establishment of an Indian Ocean fleet; and the pressuring of 
other capitalist countries to make “a comparable contribution 
to our common effort in defeating Communism, both by mili¬ 
tary and economic means.” 115 

After the Walker affair the American Security Council con¬ 
tinued to promote the heightening of international tensions. In 
1966, together with the Schick Safety Razor Company and 
Motorola, the council undertook a series of measures designed 
to widen business participation in the conduct of the cold war. 
This idea was energetically approved by the ultras in Congress. 
Strom Thurmond expressed the conviction that if American 
business as a whole focused its efforts on the cold war, US 
victory would be much closer. 116 

At Thurmond’s request one of the council’s statements, “The 
Will to Win—An Objective in the Cold War,” was entered 
into the Congressional Record. This inflammatory declaration 
was issued at a time when the Johnson administration, with the 
presidential elections approaching, was forced to make certain 
concessions to America’s progressives, who were demanding an 
end to the war in Vietnam. The council argued that America’s 
vast expenditures of money and lives in that war had been 
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fruitless because of a loss of the will to win, and of the admin¬ 
istration’s half-heartedness, its reluctance to proclaim victory 
over communism the main goal of its policies. In the spirit of 
right extremism the council inveighed against the doctrine of 
“containment of communism,” whose fundamental error was 
held to be “a belief in the possibility of permanent peaceful co¬ 
existence between communist and non-communist nations.” And 
further, “Containmet, if retained as the governing U.S. re¬ 
sponse to communist agression, could bankrupt the American 
people... There is a.. .knee-jerk of shock and dismay in 
some quarters when the word ‘victory’ is mentioned... A fear- 
ridden mentality lies behind some of the tragic policy mistakes 
of recent years. It lies behind the abandonment of Cuba to the 
communist government of Fidel Castro. It certainly lies behind 
the unwillingness of the present administration to apply the 
degree of military pressure needed to win the war in Vietnam.” 117 

After the 1968 elections the American Security Council came 
into closer contact with government bodies. In December 1968, 
at the request of the House Armed Services Committee, the 
council published a paper on “The Changing Strategic Naval 
Balance: U.S.S.R. versus U.S.A.” in the Washington Report. 
The paper was the work of H. D. Felt, co-chairman of the coun¬ 
cil’s National Strategy Committee, a retired admiral. Felt con¬ 
tended that if the USA did not exert itself to modernize its 
Navy it would lose leadership in the “free world.” 118 On March 
10, 1969, the Washington Report restated this demand more 
concretely. Citing tensions in the Middle East (for which the 
USA was to blame) the council called for a change in the 
balance of power in the eastern Mediterranean and for “U.S. 
and NATO counter-measures against the Soviet Union” in that 
area. 119 

Congressman Rivers made reference to Felt’s paper in in¬ 
troducing a bill authorizing construction of nineteen warships, 
at a cost of $3.8 billion, in fiscal 1970. 120 

The council and the administration were in complete accord 
about increasing the USA’s nuclear-missile force. On March 14, 
1969, the Nixon administration, at the prompting of the mili¬ 
tary, decided to modify the Johnson administration’s proposal 
for the Sentinel antiballistic missile system. The new program, 
dubbed Safeguard, required huge additional allocations, which 
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after protracted and heated debates were finally granted by Con¬ 
gress. 

The speedup of the arms race proposed by the administra¬ 
tion was enthusiastically supported by the American Security 
Council. In May 1969 a special subcommittee of the council 
published a paper on “The ABM and the Changed Strategic 
Military Balance: U.S.S.R. vs. U.S.A.” The council firmly backed 
Nixon’s March 14 proposal; it intimated that building the new 
weapon system was “the single most important step the United 
States can take towards a real and lasting peace.” 121 Known 
rightists and ultra-rightists were among those directly involved 
in compiling the paper. 

Thus government, big business, and the military drew closer 
together in the 60s and early 70s; their rapprochement was 
itself a powerful factor in heightening the mood of extremism, 
and materially strengthened the ultra-rightist movement. 


Racism and the American Nazis 

Throughout American history political reaction has flourished 
in the soil of national, religious, and racial bigotry. The Ku 
Klux Klan (which recrudesced in the 20s), the Dixiecrats (an 
arch-reactionary Congressional group), White Citizens’ Coun¬ 
cils, various anti-Semitic organizations, and last but not least 
the American Nazi Party are all rooted in bigotry. It is to be 
stressed that racists are among the most militant and aggressive 
of the USA’s reactionaries. 

The racists of the South are closely tied with the military, 
whose traditions they greatly honor. Many top military com¬ 
manders are Southerners. 122 Racists wholeheartedly second the 
far right in opposing social and economic planning, the “welfare 
state,” trade unionism, and democracy. Racists and ultra¬ 
rightists alike profess anticommunism, and are inclined to regard 
the civil rights movement among black Americans as part of a 
“communist plot.” In 1954 the Supreme Court’s decision order¬ 
ing desegregation of public schools brought the anathema of 
both racists and right extremists upon Chief Justice Earl War¬ 
ren; for many years Robert Welch led a campaign to impeach 
Warren. 
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Virulent anti-Semitism is the natural ally of racial hatred 
toward blacks and right extremism; the anti-Semites, however, 
prefer the formulation “communist-Jewish plot.” 

Studies have shown that religious conviction is the main 
source of anti-Semitism among Americans. It is estimated that 
17.5 million Americans hold anti-Semitic views on religious 
grounds. 123 This segment of the public is the target of intense 
ultra-rightist propaganda. The Communist Party USA calls 
anti-Semitism “a major weapon of reaction,” and notes that 
“with the upsurge of the rabid ultra-Right in the United States, 
violently anti-Semitic propaganda has risen.” 124 The extreme 
right’s fostering of racism and anti-Semitism creates a constant 
danger of violent outbreaks. The sinister triple alliance of the 
ultras, the military, and the racists is the greatest threat to 
democracy in America today. 

The Christian Nationalist Crusade, an American racist and 
anti-Semitic organization, was instituted in 1941. Its leader is 
Gerald L.K. Smith, a fundamentalist preacher who began his 
career as an extremist in 1933 with the pro-fascist Silver Shirts. 
He was later associated with Huey Long’s so-called Share-Our- 
Wealth movement in Louisiana and with Charles E. Coughlin, 
the “radio priest” who defended the aggressive policies of 
Hitler’s Germany. Smith ardently supported Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, whose downfall and death he ascribed to a Jewish- 
inspired plot. Smith’s weekly, The Cross and the Flag (publish¬ 
ed in Los Angeles since 1942; circulation 34,000-40,000), cease¬ 
lessly “recites harrowing instances of the multiple conspiracy 
to de-Christianize and mongrelize the country.” 125 Since 1954 
The Cross and the Flag has been warning that America’s Chris¬ 
tian institutions are menaced by a “treasonable Supreme Court 
controlled by Socialists, pro-Communist and even anti-Christ 
elements.” 126 Smith’s racist propaganda does not go begging for 
an audience in the USA: according to Internal Revenue Service 
records Smith’s crusade took in around $300,000 in 1966. 127 

In the 60s and early 70s Smith took to more subtle forms of 
anti-Semitic propaganda. He erected a gigantic statue of Christ 
in Eureka Springs, Arkansas, opened a “Christ Only Art Gallery,” 
and mounted the Great Passion Play. A cast of between two 
and three hundred presents the legend of Christ’s death at the 
hands of the Jews some 100 times a year from late May to 
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October. The statue is floodlighted at night; religious music 
plays. A million people visited the site between June 25, 1966, 
and November 9, 1967. In the late 60s the federal government 
set aside funds for the construction of a highway to Smith’s 
“sacred project,” which became the biggest tourist attraction in 
Arkansas. 

Scenes from the life of Christ were brodcast on television 
and on 429 radio stations. These programs reached some two 
million Americans. 

The increasing resistance of black Americans to discrimina¬ 
tion in the 50s and 60s strengthened existing racist and nation¬ 
alist organizations and gave rise to new ones. The Supreme 
Court, by calling for the desegregation of public schools (May 17, 
1954) gave new impetus to racism. Racists argued that the 
Court had violated states’ rights and sacrificed the individual 
liberties of citizens to the “tyranny of equality and fraternity.” 128 

Initially the Citizens’ Councils of America, or the White 
Citizens’ Councils, were the main organizations around which 
racism consolidated. 

The first White Citizens’ Council was formed in Indianola, 
Mississippi, two months after the desegregation decision; this 
development was applauded by the state legislature. In a pamph¬ 
let issued in November 1954 the council declared itself categor¬ 
ically opposed to integration. By 1956 White Citizens’ Councils 
had sprung up all over the South. They were organized as the 
Citizens’ Councils of America at a convention in New Orleans; 
this association was based originally in Greenwood (Mississippi), 
later in Jackson. The councils were allied with the National As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of White People (Washington) 
and the White Brotherhood (Atlanta). Roy Harris, a twenty- 
year veteran of the Georgia legislature, was made president of 
the Citizens’ Councils of America. 

The Citizens’ Councils of America oppose the mingling of 
races; they seek to preserve and restore “lawful” segregation, 
and to broaden states’ rights. The councils’ leaders (unlike those 
of the Ku Klux Klan) repudiate violence, but their deeds often 
contradict their words. 

The councils headed by Asa (Ace) Carter in Alabama and 
John Kasper in Virginia were especially militant. Kasper’s 
pamphlet Virginians on Guard urged: “Hang the nine Supreme 
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Court swine; destroy all Reds, Rooseveltian dupes, and death 
to usurers.” Kasper exhorted all Southerners to defy the federal 
government, and demanded that local authorities arrest any 
federal judge or FBI agent who meddled in the affairs of the 
South. 129 Kasper and his like appealed to white paupers and 
sharecroppers in backward areas, urban vagrants, and other 
poor people in the South—groups prone to lawlessness and 
violence. In practice their outlook is the same as the Ku Klux 
Klan’s. Indeed Kasper headed a Birmingham Klan group in 
1956. The White Citizens’ Councils attempts to forcibly prevent 
school integration caused shameful racial incidents in Little Rock 
(where Kasper was a leading instigator), Montgomery, Clinton 
(Tennessee), Sturgis (Kentucky), Beaumont (Texas), Orange¬ 
burg (South Carolina), and New Orleans. Elsewhere racists 
resorted to economic measures; city authorities in Birmingham 
responded to a boycott of stores by blacks with a cut in the 
surplus produce donated to the needy (mainly to black fami¬ 
lies) . 

The weekly radio program of the Citizens’ Councils is car¬ 
ried by 450 stations. Their journal, The Citizen (published in 
Jackson since 1955), has a circulation of 40,000. The 550 local 
councils also circulate their own literature. Black Monday, 
by Mississippi Supreme Court justice Tom P. Brady, was espe¬ 
cially popular. Brady argues that desegregation is a communist 
plot, that miscegenation will lower the intelligence and culture 
of the white race and breed potential Communists. 130 

Most of the councils’ supporters are well-to-do: bankers, busi¬ 
nessmen, planters, lawyers, tradesmen, politicians, police officers. 
But small farmers, sharecroppers, workers, and people from the 
middle strata of society were also drawn in. The councils had 
about a million members in the mid 60s. 131 

The crisis grew more acute. Racists desperately resisted deseg¬ 
regation; black Americans fought with still greater determina¬ 
tion for equal rights. The White Citizens’ Councils proved inade¬ 
quate for the struggle. Racists looked around for a more active, 
combative organization. The Ku Klux Klan had been languish¬ 
ing; now it gathered new strength and raised its head once 
again. There were more torch processions, cross burnings, and 
attacks on blacks. The Klan was held responsible for one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-eight bombings in the South between January 
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1, 1956, and June 1, 1963. In Birmingham alone twenty-nine 
churches, synagogues, schools, and black homes were bombed 
between 1957 and 1965. 

In 1961 Robert Shelton, formerly a worker, joined together 
a large number of racist groups; thereafter the Klan grew quick¬ 
ly. In the 20s the Klan had recruited most of its members from 
the middle classes; in the 60s the Klan, though financed by 
wealthy citizens, was made up principally of the urban poor. 
There were some fifteen Klan organizations with a total mem¬ 
bership of between 50,000 and 100,000 in the 60s. Gallup 
polls conducted in 1946 and 1965 showed that 6 percent 
of Americans, over ten million people, approved of the Klan’s 
work. 132 

The largest Klan association is the United Klans of America— 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klans, Inc. In early 1957 it had 40,500 
members. Robert Shelton is its “Imperial Wizard.” The other 
Klan associations are considerably smaller. The National As¬ 
sociation of Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, headed by James K. 
Venable, was made up of nine Georgia Klans with a total of 
7,000 members. There are 12,000 Klansmen in Alabama (led by 
Robert Creel); 9,000 in Atlanta (led by Calvin Craig); 8,000 
in North Carolina (led by James Robertson Jones); 2,500 in 
South Carolina; etc. 

According to the FBI, 90 percent of the Klan’s members are 
armed and have heavy automatic weapons at their disposal. 
KKK “action groups” for special assignments are known as 
“wrecking crews,” “killer squads,” “holy terrors,” and so on. 
Nacirema, Inc., was the most bellicose Klan group; members 
wore black robes, and were armed. 133 Imperial Wizard Shelton 
has repeatedly claimed that the KKK is opposed to violence, 
that the mass media have falsely represented the Klan as “living 
on a theory of hate and fear.” At the same time he maintains 
that segregation will endure, and that the movement for integra¬ 
tion and civil rights is part of a communist plot. 134 

But Shelton’s protestations do not jibe with the words of other 
Klan leaders, or with the deeds of the KKK. “Grand Dragon” 
Calvin Craig of Georgia has said: “The Negroes will not be 
satisfied until we have openly declared a racial war. . . The 
Whites have been betrayed, and in Georgia most of them are 
ready to take up arms.” 135 
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The Klan’s revival of the practices of the 20s during black 
Americans’ intensifying struggle for freedom created a poten¬ 
tially explosive situation. The danger finally forced the ruling 
cliques to launch an investigation of the KKK. 

It soon became known that the House Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee would handle the investigation. This news trou¬ 
bled many who upheld the cause of black equality. They under¬ 
stood that HUAC would not move to take effective measures 
against Klan terror; it was HUAC, after all, that supplied the 
libels used against the civil rights movement at countless gather¬ 
ings troughout the South. Only one of the five committee mem¬ 
bers probing the Klan had voted for the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
The Progressive wrote: “The Committee is an ancient foe of 
civil rights and the Constitution. For HUAC to preside over an 
inquiry into the Klan’s offenses against both is a witless and 
obscene joke, from which little good and much harm can 
come.” 136 

On the whole the investigation, conducted in October and 
November 1965 and January 1966, was very superficial. No¬ 
netheless certain facts came to light. The Klan has infiltrated 
police departments, and has ties with sheriffs and with local and 
state government bodies. KKK fronts—“rifle” or “hunting” 
clubs—get weapons through the National Rifle Association. Some 
local klans hold maneuvers like the Minutemen. The Klan’s 
leaders engage in financial double-dealing. The long-known fact 
that the Klan uses violence against its victims was confirmed. 

The investigation, limited as it was, upset the leaders of the 
KKK. Shelton refused to answer a number of the committee’s 
questions, which he complained were “unethical and un- 
Christian,” even “un-American.” He suggested that the press 
“find out who the true manipulators” behind the investigation 
were. James R. Jones, the Grand Dragon of North Carolina, con¬ 
ducted himself like a man betrayed by his best friends; he praised 
the committee’s racist film Operation Abolition , which the Klan 
had been showing all over the South. 137 As expected, the investi¬ 
gation yielded almost no results, although in October 1966 
Shelton was sentenced to a year in prison and fined $1,000 for 
contempt of Congress. 

The leaders of America’s ultras were profuse in their decla¬ 
rations that they had nothing to do with racial, national, or 
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ireligious bigotry. Robert Welch declared: “We are not anti- 
Jewish, and by the very nature of things we cannot be made 
anti-Jewish. We are not. . . anti-Negro, nor anti-Mongolian, nor 
anti any member of any race or creed. We are anti-Commu- 
nist.” 138 In 1965 Welch found it necessary to shore up this posi¬ 
tion by asking for the resignation of Revio P. Oliver, a Council 
member of the John Birch Society whose racist and anti-Semitic 
views had become an embarrassment. 139 The Jewish Society of 
Americanists—a branch of the Birch Society—came into being 
in February 1966. It was intended to prove that Birchers were 
not anti-Semitic. In March 1967 John H. Rousselot, the socie¬ 
ty’s public relations director, declared that there were about 
400 Negro Birchers, some of them in staff positions. 140 

Billy James Hargis said: “We cannot tolerate anti-Semitic 
statements or anti-Negro statements. We are not here to fight 
Jews or Protestants, white people or Negroes. We are here to 
fight communists. One wild, bigoted statement could sabotage 
this entire effort.” 141 

But the extreme right’s disclaimers cannot change the facts: 
Hargis’s anticommunist schools deal in racist propaganda of the 
most virulent kind. Allen Zoll, a known anti-Semite who in the 
40s headed American Patriots, Inc., in the early 60s became a 
leading figure in Fred C. Schwarz’s Christian Anticommunist 
Crusade. Merwin K. Hart, who set up the ultra-rightist Na¬ 
tional Economic Council and has repeatedly spoken of the 
“Zionist plot,” is also head of a Manhattan chapter of the Birch 
Society. 

Both Welch and Hargis, despite their professed rejection of 
racism and anti-Semitism, actively circulate the blatantly anti- 
Semitic American Mercury and other such publications among 
their followers. 

In the 60s—particularly after the adoption of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Bill—leading rightist organizations, among them the John 
Birch Society, began to ally themselves openly with the racists. 
In the pamphlet Two Revolutions at Once (1965), a half-mil¬ 
lion copies of which were distributed all over the country, Welch 
characterized the civil rights movement as part of a Communist- 
inspired plot, and Hargis called it a “Communist civil war.” 142 
Birchers in Los Angeles began to push this theory with especial 
vigor after the Watts riots. A similar view of the civil rights 
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movement was presented in the Birch Society film Anarchy— 
U.S.A. The Liberty Lobby came out with a pamphlet titled 
Black Revolution is Red Revolution. Hargis, Bundy, and other 
rightists vilified Martin Luther King as a communist agent and 
a traitor. 

The American Nazi Party (now the National Socialist White 
People’s Party) was founded in 1959 by George Lincoln Rock¬ 
well of Bloomington, Illinois. He was an ardent admirer of 
Hitler, busts and portraits of whom were prominently displayed 
at his headquarters in Arlington, Virginia (a suburb of Wash¬ 
ington). He believed that Adolf Hitler was the gift of an 
inscrutable Providence to a world on the brink of catastrophe. 143 
The Fiihrer “produced the thoughts which propel me,” he wrote, 
and “future generations will look upon Adolf Hitler as the White 
Savior of the twentieth century.” Rockwell styled himself an 
“open, arrogant, all-out Nazi.” 144 

Rockwell’s chief patron was Harold Arrowsmith, a wealthy 
citizen of Baltimore, with whose backing he founded the Nation¬ 
al Committee to Free America from Jewish Domination (re¬ 
named the American Nazi Party in 1959). A 1958 synagogue 
bombing in Atlanta first brought Rockwell to the attention of 
the authorities and the press. Soon afterwards he began to ap¬ 
pear on the streets of the capital with an entourage of youths 
in Stormtrooper uniforms. He made rabid speeches against the 
Jews and the blacks. Young Nazis picketed the White House 
carrying signs that read “save Ike from the Kikes!” and “Fight 
Race-Mixing.” 145 

The fascist swastika, banned in probably every other civilized 
country, has found a home right next to the Statue of Liberty. 
In 1961 Attorney General Robert Kennedy opposed branding 
the American Nazi Party a subversive group. 146 The majority of 
Americans, however, find overt nazi propaganda offensive. In 
the summer of 1960 a nazi rally in Washington turned into a 
literal rout: the speaker’s stand was wrecked, and Rockwell 
beaten up. In New York a nazi gathering was forbidden at the 
insistence of the public; afterwards an angry crowd surrounded 
Rockwell, who had to be rescued by the police. 

In 1961 Rockwell and his young thugs set off on a tour of 
the South with the object of recruiting new members. They got 
as far as New Orleans, where their bus was stopped. Rockwell 
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was fined and imprisoned for disturbing the peace (the sentence 
was later overturned by an appelate court). 

Rockwell’s organization never attained any real importance. 
Most of its 3,000 members were concentrated in Arlington, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Los Angeles. In 1965 Rockwell ran 
for governor of Virginia; he received a mere 1.2 percent of 
the vote. 

The World Union of National Socialists was formed at an 
international fascist meeting near London. Colin Jordan was 
its head; after his arrest Rockwell was made “world fiihrer.” 

The American Nazi Party platform proposed, first of all, to 
“investigate, try and execute all Jews proved to have taken part 
in Marxist or Zionist plots.” The media, government, education, 
entertainment, and the courts were to be purged of “disloyal 
Jews.” The nazi government would establish a National Eugen¬ 
ics Commission to discourage “the unlimited breeding of the 
least desirable elements” and to sterilize all those considered, 
for one reason or another, “biologically dangerous” to future 
generations. The commission would also encourage the reproduc¬ 
tion of the “best stock.” This would halt the population explo¬ 
sion and keep the “inferior races in their place.” 147 

In short Rockwell’s program repeated the ravings of the Hit¬ 
lerites, who were prevented from putting it into practice. Nei¬ 
ther was Rockwell’s solution to the “Negro question” original: 
he wanted to settle black Americans in Africa. Those who did 
not want to leave would become “rigidly segregated non-citi¬ 
zens.” 

The American Nazis’ social platform was eclectic and riddled 
with contradictions. Many of its ideas were borrowed from the 
far right: “free enterprise,” the abolition of the Federal Reserve 
System and the progressive income tax, and the elimination of 
bureaucratic government controls. But to gain popular support 
the Nazis also promised to “enact laws that will protect every 
honest working citizen from unforeseeable and ruinous catas¬ 
trophes of all kinds; to assure him of education and training to 
the top level of his capacity ... to assure him of vital medical 
and hospital facilities.” 149 

The party’s openly proclaimed Hitlerite heritage scared off 
even dyed-in-the-wool conservatives. The racism of the Ameri¬ 
can Nazis knew no bounds; even Barry Goldwater, the darling 
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6 f the ultras, drew their fire. During the 1964 presidential carrl- 
paign they circulated anti-Semitic attacks on him, and called 
him a “phony conservative.” 149 

Rockwell’s leadership also contributed to the isolation of the 
American Nazis from the right. Rockwell refused to recognize 
Robert Welch, and detested KKK leaders who rejected his au¬ 
thority. His eccentric pranks and utterly baseless claims brought 
him into conflict with many rightists. Gerald L. K. Smith, no 
less racist and anti-Semitic than Rockwell himself, objected to 
the American Nazi Party mostly because of his personal anti¬ 
pathy for its leader. An American Legion post in Washington 
demanded that Congress investigate the American Nazis. In New 
Jersey a certain Sidney Lansing, himself a Nazi, waged a strug¬ 
gle against Rockwell. In 1962 John Patler, publisher of the 
Stormtrooper (the organ of the American Nazis), quit the party 
to create the American National Party. Patler returned to the 
American Nazis the next year, but the main body of his follow¬ 
ers—a New York splinter group calling itself the National 
Party—continued to oppose Rockwell. This group’s newspaper 
was the Nationalist. It may be supposed that Rockwell’s murder 
was due precisely to the fact that he did not suit certain mem¬ 
bers of the party and those who stood behind them. 

In practice the National States Rights Party (NSRP) is also 
fascist. The NSRP, which American authors say is larger and 
more active than Rockwell’s group, was formed in 1958 by a 
merger of Jesse B. Stoner’s Anti-Jewish Party and Edward 
R. Fields’s Christian Anti-Jewish Party. Stoner, a Georgia law¬ 
yer, had been a member of the Columbians, a fascist organi¬ 
zation that emerged in Atlanta just after the war. Earlier still, 
in 1942, Stoner was head of the US Klans of Florida; in 1959 
he was made Imperial Wizard of the Christian Knights of the 
KKK in Kentucky. Fields also had a hand in the creation of 
several racist groups. The United White Party, South Carolina 
Klan, US Klans of Florida, Conservative Party (Tampa), 
Citizens’ Councils and many other small racist groups also 
joined the NSRP. The NSRP’s proclaimed purpose is to 
“save America and the white race”; its hard core is made up 
of Klansmen. 

The NSRP’s organ, the Thunderbolt (Georgia, circulation 
12,000-16,000), deals in unbridled anti-Semitic and racist pro- 
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paganda. It has asserted that the movement to end the war in 
Vietnam, the mass confrontation during the 1968 Democratic 
Convention in Chicago, and other student demonstrations were 
inspired by “the Jews.” 150 Some local branches of the NSRP also 
publish newspapers—the White Marylander and the Illinois 
American Nationalist are examples—carrying the same type of 
material. 

At a NSRP gathering held near Jacksonville in 1967 Reverend 
Connie Lynch, a prominent figure in the party, told the audience 
to be ready to kill if that was the only way to stop the “nig¬ 
gers and Jews” and to “hate, hate, hate the enemies of God and 
the white man.” 151 The NSRP combines rabid anticommunism 
with its racism and anti-Semitism. At the same time the NSRP, 
in quest of support among whites, calls itself the party of work¬ 
ers and farmers. Its leaders proclaim, “We have a Social Secu¬ 
rity program that is much more generous than the present prog¬ 
ram.” 152 In March 1969 the Thunderbolt declared, “When the 
National States Rights Party comes to power, we will solve the 
race problem and have a white Christian America.” The same 
year it stated that all Negroes, Jews, and Asians are foreigners, 
and thus cannot be part of white America. 153 

About a hundred delegates from nineteen states attended the 
NSRP convention in August 1967. The party’s immediate aim 
is to gain control of local governments. 154 

In the 70s the NSRP (whose headquarters are in Marietta, 
Georgia, near Atlanta) had several hundred members. Its head, 
Jesse B. Stoner, ran for governor of Georgia; although he drew 
only 18,000 votes the campaign helped to further the party’s 
propaganda drive in the state. In 1972 Stoner ran as a Demo¬ 
crat for the United States Senate; his racist and anti-Semitic 
views were aired in radio and television announcements. 
This hate campaign won Stoner over 40,600 votes in the pri¬ 
maries. 

Noteworthy among the other Nazi groups in the USA is the 
National Renaissance Party (the name comes from Hitler’s 
political legacy), whose slogan is “One Race, One Nation, One 
Leader.” It was formed in Yorkville, New York, in 1949. Its 
program includes “purging the Jews from cultural, economic, 
and political life, returning Negroes to Africa, and subsidizing 
the birth of healthy, white children.” 155 
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These fascist groups, like the American Nazis, have until now 
remained isolated from the leading rightist groups, and without 
popular support. 


The Right’s Propaganda Machine 

America’s right extremists want to spread their views among 
the broad masses of ordinary citizens, little by little creating a 
climate that will favor their establishing control over the execu¬ 
tive and legislative branches of government. The millions of 
dollars in contributions that have poured in since the 50s have 
made it possible for the extreme right to propagandize its views 
on a grand scale. In 1962 there were around a thousand rightist 
organizations regularly publishing and disseminating literature. 

One of the ultras’ principal publications is the newspaper 
Human Events. This weekly had only 13,000 subscribers in the 
50s, but by 1963 it had grown into a million-dollar business with 
a circulation of over 100,000. 

The principal financial backers of Human Events included 
New Jersey governor Charles Edison and the industrialists Wil¬ 
liam J. Crede, Walter Harnischfeger, H. L. Hunt, and J. Howard 
Pew. The National Foundation for Education in American Citi¬ 
zenship also made a large donation. The journalists Westbrook 
Pegler and Fulton Lewis, Jr., who had earlier supported Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, frequently published in Human Events, as 
did Rosalie Gordon, secretary of the ultra-rightist organization 
America’s Future Inc. and author of a book attacking the Su¬ 
preme Court. 

Human Events, like every other ultra-rightist periodical, has 
consistently opposed the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the social 
policies of each succeeding administration. The paper maintains 
that the Roosevelt administration, wittingly or unwittingly, fol¬ 
lowed the Soviet line, that the liberals welfare state is destroying 
the character of many Americans, and that the only way to 
relieve suffering and provide for the needy is voluntary Christian 
charity. Special issues have been devoted to assaults on the 
income tax and “socialized medicine.” 

Human Events prints the views of extreme conservatives, but 
does not publicly associate itself with their most absurd demands 
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and assertions. Thus it did not call for the impeachment of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren or, with Robert Welch, brand Eisen¬ 
hower a traitor, but it made room in its pages for those who did. 
It does not cry treason in Washington, but it does charge the 
administration with being soft on Moscow. 

American Opinion, the organ of the John Birch Society, 
savagely attacks every manifestation of liberalism in American 
politics. In the spirit of Senator Joseph McCarthy it labels 
“communist” large philanthropic foundations (which in Welch’s 
view are financing the student revolutionary movement and 
spreading communist ideas in the schools); leading bourgeois 
newspapers such as the New York Times, the Los Angeles Times, 
and the Washington Post (often referred to as the Wash¬ 
ington edition of Pravda); and the National Council of Chur¬ 
ches of Christ, the Methodist Federation for Social Service, and 
other religious organizations. 156 In its crusade against the forces 
of peace, democracy, and socialism American Opinion finds an 
inexhaustible supply of ammunition in the materials of the FBI 
and the investigative committees of the McCarthy era. 

The National Review, with a circulation of nearly 112,000, 
has assumed the mantle of intellectual leadership in the far 
right. It was created by William F. Buckley, son of an oilman, 
who was a loyal supporter of McCarthy. At various times its 
staff has included Brent Bozell (comrade-in-arms of Joseph 
McCarthy and of Barry Goldwater), James Burnham (an ex¬ 
tremist professor), Frank Meyer, William F. Rickenbacker and 
Clarence Manion (well-known rightist leaders), Godfrey Schmidt 
(a legal expert with extreme rightist views), Morrie Ryskind (a 
playwright), and General A. C. Wedemeyer. No less reactionary 
are the journal’s contributors, who include theologian Will Her- 
berg, Henry Hazlitt, philosopher Russell Kirk, historian John 
Chamberlain, and professor of political science Willmoore Ken¬ 
dall. Articles by members of America’s academic community 
have made the National Review the intellectual standard-bearer 
of the right. Buckley himself is considered a most accomplished 
journalist; he writes for dozens of newspapers with a circulation 
of millions. He styles himself a “radical conservative.” Buckley’s 
journal acclaimed the birth of the John Birch Society, which 
“stirred the slumbering spirit of patriotism in thousands of Amer¬ 
icans, roused them from lethargy.” 157 Its editors are sober 
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enough to reject the ultra-rightist myth that the “reds” are 
already in control of Washington, but they are convinced that 
liberalism is leading the USA down the primrose path. Thus 
the journal wages constant ideological war against the liberal 
aspects of the policies of the American ruling class, which the 
right terms the “liberal establishment.” 

The Dan Smoot Report is one of the right’s best-known pub¬ 
lications, and one of its least restrained. It was created by Dan 
Smoot, a former FBI agent and a close associate of Texas billio¬ 
naire H. L. Hunt, in 1955. 

Many rightist and ultra-rightist organizations have their own 
periodicals: in 1965 the journal of Billy James Hargis’s Chris¬ 
tian Crusade had 130,000 subscribers; Farm, and Ranch, a reac¬ 
tionary newspaper published by Thomas J. Anderson (a mem¬ 
ber of the Birch Society’s National Council), had a circulation 
of 1.3 million; the Conservative Society of America’s Indepen¬ 
dent American, 50,000; and so on. Most states, especially in the 
South, have rightist journals: the American Eagle in Kentucky, 
the Crusader in Florida, the Alarm in West Virginia, the Ala¬ 
bamian, etc. 

The American Mercury has a tradition of conservatism and 
racism. In the mid 30s its publishers opposed Roosevelt and 
reform. In the early 50s Russell Maguire, a fervently anticom¬ 
munist millionaire, bought the journal. Since then the American 
Mercury has become a mouthpiece for racists and ex-Nazis. In 
January 1961 it came into the hands of the Defenders of the 
Christian Faith, Inc., a fundamentalist organization formed in 
1952 by Gerald Winrod, who supported Hitler in the 30s. Wil¬ 
liam F. Buckley and other far-right ideologues of today passed 
their apprenticeship here, 158 side by side with George Death- 
rage, Robert Edward Edmundson, and others who in the 30s 
enthusiastically proclaimed Hitler to the American people. 159 

In addition to the usual fare offered by ultra-rightist periodi¬ 
cals the American Mercury regularly prints articles defending 
Rudolf Hess and other Nazi criminals. It claims that the mass 
extermination of Jews by the Nazis during the Second World 
War, the ovens at Dachau, and other such horrors never really 
existed. The journal praised The Iron Curtain Over Amer¬ 
ica by John O. Beaty, a colonel in military intelligence. Beaty 
parrots the anti-Semitic fabrication that a Zionist-communist 
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conspiracy is threatening Western civilization; marshals facts 
from archeology, anthropology, and modern genetics in an 
attempt to justify segregation; and argues that only war can 
effectively regulate population growth. 160 

The gospel of political extremism, racism, nationalism, and 
anti-Semitism is also preached by publications such as the Amer¬ 
ican Nationalist, Common Sense (Christian Educational Associa¬ 
tion), and the Citizen (Citizens’ Council of America). In 1968 the 
circulation of the Councilor (the organ of the White Citizens’ 
Council of Louisiana) reached 213,500, making it one of the 
ultras’ most widely read periodicals. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the American Flag Committee, the Na¬ 
tional Renaissance Party, the Farmers Liberty League, the Nation¬ 
al Small Businessmen’s Association, local chambers of commerce 
and manufacturers’ associations, the American Legion, and numer¬ 
ous other rightist and ultra-rightist groups publish periodicals and 
also pamphlets and full-length books presenting their views. 

Right-wing book stores appeared in many American cities 
during the 60s. Poor Richard’s Book Shop in Hollywood, the 
largest such store in southern California Hater moved to Ha¬ 
milton, Montana), was established by Frank Ranuzzi, owner of 
an insurance agency. Its shelves are stocked with titles such 
as The Art of Shooting, Explosives and Homemade Bombs, We 
Shall Fight in the Streets, Blaster’s Handbook, Modern Guerilla 
Warfare, and How to Go Live in the Woods on $10 a Week. 
This literature was chosen in the spirit of the Minutemen, the 
shock troops of the extreme right. Ranuzzi himself has been a 
member of the Birch Society since 1959. 161 

The California organization Constructive Action is one of 
the largest purveyors of rightist ideas; it handled distribution 
of 2.6 million books in 1964. In 1966 Constructive Action helped 
to distribute all over the country 250,000 copies of a book attack¬ 
ing the government’s “War on Poverty.” 

In New York the Bookmailer (established in 1953 by Lyle 
Hugh Munson, a former CIA agent) claims customers in all 
fifty states and in 109 foreign countries. In 1961 alone it sold 
about two million anticommunist books. The store itself pub¬ 
lishes a thirty-five-volume “freedom library” selling for a hun¬ 
dred dollars. Farm Bureaus and many corporations have bought 
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sets and donated them to libraries and schools. 162 An example 
of the sort of literature in which the Bookmailer trades is the 
John Franklin Letters, a manual of arms for those who are 
ready to form an underground army to overthrow the US gov¬ 
ernment. This book, written bv a former CIA agent is a best 
seller among Birchers. 183 

Other book stores disseminating ultra-rightist literature are 
the Joe McCarthy Bookstore (Boston), the Freedom Bookshelf 
(Lombard, Illinois), the Patrick Henry Book Store (Los An¬ 
geles), and the Freedom Center Book Store (Kansas City). At 
the start of 1966 there were as many as 360 such stores around 
the country. 

The ultras spend enormous sums on disseminating their liter¬ 
ature; many corporations have lent a hand. 

The Christian Freedom Foundation, the Foundation for Eco¬ 
nomic Education, and the American Economic Foundation are 
also active in diffusing the ultras’ ideas. They spend between $1 
and $1.5 million each year on a campaign for government non¬ 
interference in business affairs. Big business eagerly backs such 
foundations; through them it hopes to influence economic and 
social thought, and to shape the political opinions of average 
Americans. The Christian Freedom Foundation publishes a 
column syndicated in 225 daily and 450 weekly newspapers. It 
describes labor unions as “stemming from socialism,” the income 
tax as “Communist doctrine,” foreign aid as subsidizing “So¬ 
cialistic schemes and experiments,” and the UN as a tool “to 
promote Marxist philosophy throughout the world” and to de¬ 
stroy a free society. 

The Foundation for Christian Education was formed in Ir¬ 
vington, New Jersey, in 1946 to encourage studies showing the 
necessity of avoiding government interference in business, which 
the foundation equates with “socialism” and “communism.” It 
is supported by 1,200 industrialists. Its monthly, the Freeman 
(circulation 60,000), is mailed free to students, teachers, cler¬ 
gymen, and business executives. Leonard Read, head of both the 
foundation and its journal, declared in a Dallas speech that the 
purpose of his organization is to reverse America’s present un¬ 
holy trend toward all-out Statism. The foundation has an annual 
budget of $500,000; it is financed by such corporations as Gen¬ 
eral Motors, Du Pont, Chrysler, Gulf Oil, and US Steel. 101 
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Data gathered by a private organization, Group Re¬ 
search, Inc., show that between 1960 and 1965 circulation of 
right-wing publications grew faster than that of left-liberal pub¬ 
lications, and twice as fast as that of the mass press as a whole. 
According to the Progressive “the combined paid circulation of 
the sixteen leading ‘left-of-center’ periodicals for the year ending 
with issues of September, 1965 was 557,852. The combined total 
for the sixteen leading publications of the right was 856,244.” 165 
Over the same period the circulation of publications recommend¬ 
ed by the Birch Society increased from 101,261 to 332,886. 106 

The ultras do not, of course, limit their propaganda effort to 
the press; they also reach an audience of millions each week 
over radio and television. Rightist propaganda is a staple of the 
20th Century Reformation Hour (with the redoubtable Carl 
Mclntire), the Manion Forum, H.L. Hunt’s Life Lines, the Dan 
Smoot Report and certain other radio programs. 

No detailed description of the far right’s propaganda arsenal 
will be made here, but its particular strength in the use of radio 
should be noted. America’s Future broadcasts a fifteen-minute 
commentary over 365 stations in forty-eight states; the Conser¬ 
vative Society of America’s daily Independent American 
was carried by thirty-nine stations in eighteen states (mostly in 
the South); the Church League of America’s program, by twenty- 
nine stations in sixteen states; Hargis’s daily program, by almost 
300 radio and seven television stations; the Christian Freedom 
Foundation, which was supported by millionaire oilman Howard 
Pew, sponsored the weekly radio program of one Howard Kersh- 
ner, carried by 148 stations in forty-one states; and so on. It 
has been calculated that in the second half of the 60s rightists 
organizations and allied conservative groups pushed their ideas 
over 7,000 radio stations in no less than 10,000 broadcasts a 
week at a yearly cost of between $30 and $40 million. 

The press, radio, and television are not, of course, the only 
means the ultras use to influence the public; their leaders fre¬ 
quently speak at meetings and rallies, and organize various 
schools, seminars, clubs, reading rooms, and libraries. Even a 
brief survey of the activities of the main extremist organizations 
in this field is enough to show clearly that rightist propaganda 
in the USA is a powerful offensive weapon. 
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The American Right and Youth 


In the McCarthy years American students were passive, their 
demonstrations against the spiritual terror few and isolated. In 
the 60s this situation gave way to a massive mobilization of 
young people against the aggressive policies of the USA abroad 
and social injustices at home. But the rightist reaction to this 
movement also caught up certain segments of America’s youth. 

The rise of this right-extremist trend among young people 
is bound up with the activities of the American far right as 
a whole, which hopes to increase its power over the political 
life of the entire country by drawing youth into its orbit. In 
February 1962 the Progressive wrote that the radical right’s 
effort to influence the young had grown to an unprecedented 
scope, and noted that “the ‘Conservative Club’ boom in the col¬ 
leges is generously financed by wealthy adults and powerful cor¬ 
porations.” 187 

The John Birch Society and other extremist groups have pub¬ 
lished and widely disseminated many books and pamphlets in 
an attempt to turn students away from liberal ideas. 

Billy James Hargis, leader of the Christian Crusade, believed 
that youth, in order to be “saved,” must be involved as much 
as possible in the anticommunist effort; he set up an anticom¬ 
munist university for young people at Manitou Springs, Colo¬ 
rado, which held six two-week seminars for students each sum¬ 
mer. 

In a number of states wealthy citizens funded “freedom 
schools” for college and senior high-school students. In 1965 
one of these schools, held near Colorado Springs, attracted 
rightist lecturers such as Frank Chodorov, Leonard Read, Mil- 
ton Friedman, and Ludwig von Mises. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has also directed an 
intense propaganda campaign toward young people. 1073 This 
campaign is closely connected with Benson’s National Education 
Program, whose materials it regularly uses. Under the guise of 
patriotism and citizenship the federation, in conjunction with 
local chambers of commerce, holds yearly “conferences,” “citi¬ 
zenship seminars,” and “freedom forums” (lasting from two to 
five days) for farm youth. In 1967 Benson himself appeared at 
seminars in North and South Dakota, Missouri, and Kansas. 
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The federation, in turn, makes large contributions to Harding 
College, which Benson heads. 

In 1960 Robert Welch urged Birchers to join local Parent- 
Teacher Associations so as to gain control over them. In 1965 
Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, president of the National PTA Con¬ 
gress, cautioned that the Birch Society’s attempts to infiltrate 
PTAs in at least thirty-five states were “a clear and present 
danger to freedom and democracy,” and not to be underestimat¬ 
ed. The National Congress sent out to its 47,000 chapters 
(12,000,000 members) a pamphlet on the struggle against right 
extremists. 168 

Rightists take active part in the selection of boards of edu¬ 
cation; in some places they exert direct pressure, recommending 
tendentious films for pupils and teachers, and demanding that 
school curricula and texts be made to comply with their princi¬ 
ples. Welch frequently reminds his followers of the need to work 
with young people; he himself has spoken on many occasions 
at important universities—Howard, Berkeley, etc. 109 The Chris¬ 
tian Anti-Communist Crusade makes special efforts to bring the 
message of Frederick C. Schwarz, its guiding spirit, to students: 
it particularly encouraged teachers and students to attend its 
forums in Dallas and Phoenix. Most of the 10,000 people who 
came from three states to Shreveport, Louisiana, to attend 
Schwarz’s “school of anti-Communism” were senior high-school 
students. 

The National Education Program, one of the extreme right’s 
largest propaganda centers, maintains close contacts with edu¬ 
cational institutions. In the mid 60s its films were shown in 
more than 3,000 schools in thirty-five states, and its lectures 
were heard all over the country. Every summer high-school 
students from all parts of the USA attended Benson’s “Week of 
Harding.” One-day anticommunist seminars were held during 
the rest of the year. Benson claimed that over a hundred private 
colleges had programs patterned after his. 170 

In the early 70s the Birch Society began to publish a hand¬ 
book for educators and students on ways to drive democrati¬ 
cally minded persons and liberals off campus. 171 The socie¬ 
ty set up camps throughout the country in an effort to 
to recruit young people; attendance was approximately 

1,000 in 1973. 
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Instructors who fight the spread of rightist ideas are branded 
“pinkos,” “reds,” or “traitors,” and are threatened and harassed. 
The right has been especially successful in forcing “undesira¬ 
bles” out of their jobs in small towns and rural areas. 172 The 
National Education Association reported that in several Arizona 
communities extremists had hounded teachers out of their jobs. 173 
“W. R. Fulton, University of Oklahoma professor of education, 
said that a survey he had made revealed that in thirty-four states 
the PTA Congress reported it had faced ‘rabble rousing tactics 
of the extremists.’ ” 174 

The right also strives to control school programs, texts, and 
teaching aids. In February 1962 the Progressive reported, that 
almost every week brought another story from some part of the 
country about harassment of authors whose books or teaching 
aids displeased local ultra-rightist groups. 175 In 1961 Texans 
for America, headed by J. Evetts Haley fa cattle and oil mil¬ 
lionaire), forced the state’s educational authorities to review 
all the history texts in use with an eye to the demands of 
the right; the criteria used were worked out by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Some members of Haley’s or¬ 
ganization turned up on the Texas State Board of Education. 
In Midland, Texas, local rightists got several books removed 
from school libraries. 

In Wichita a group of businessmen prevailed upon education¬ 
al authorities to accept printed materials and films from the 
National Educational Program. Educators in California were 
so busy negotiating with rightist leaders that they had no time 
left for the school program. Several teachers were anonymously 
threatened with lynching. Coast Federal Savings and Loan As¬ 
sociation’s “free enterprise department” sent out materials to 
many of Los Angeles County’s 1,500 public schools; not content 
with this, it also held “forums on Americanism” all summer 
long. Rightists gained control of Pepperdine College (Los An¬ 
geles), which held California Freedom Forums, cooperated with 
Harding College, worked with teachers, and produced a film. 
In Louisiana a law requiring all school students to view Birch 
Society films was adopted. The study of works by rightist ideo¬ 
logues was mandatory in Florida schools. In Wisconsin the right 
tried to push through a resolution creating a commission to in¬ 
vestigate the contents of school textbooks. 
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The Textbook Evaluation Committee of America’s Future, 
having studied several hundred texts in the social sciences, con¬ 
cluded that most of them devoted too much attention to civil 
rights, political freedoms, and the role of government in the 
economy, while slighting the “right to acquire and hold proper¬ 
ty,” 176 the “right to work,” and the economic importance of 
free enterprise. A special commission of the National Education 
Association, which became the target of continual attacks by 
the Birchers, ascertained that in 1965 29 percent of the books 
objected to by the right were taken out of schools. 177 

In the 60s so-called Courses on Communism became one of 
the chief means for inculcating anticommunist ideas in schools. 
They were introduced in almost every state; in some places they 
became mouthpieces for anticommunism, weapons in the cold 
war. These courses were mandatory in several states. The Pro¬ 
gressive reported that their reading lists often included literature 
approved by the Birch Society, and that Birchers such as Cla¬ 
rence Manion, Thomas Anderson, and E. Merrill Root were 
regarded by the organizers of such courses as authorities on com¬ 
munism. 178 

The American journalist Irwin Suall pointed out that in the 
60s literally millions of schoolchildren throughout the nation 
wrote essays on “patriotism” and “free enterprise” for contests. 
Suall, like many other American authors, noted that although the 
impact of these rightist-sponsored contests is hard to measure, 
they must certainly have “a serious effect.” 179 

The right’s drive to reach students had succeeded, by the 
early 60s, in establishing several dozen rightist and ultra-rightist 
youth organizations. Students for America, founded in 1952, had 
2,500 members in 160 schools and colleges in thirty-five states. 
Its honorary president was General Douglas MacArthur, a man 
highly honored in ultra-rightist circles. The group held no elec¬ 
tions; all chapters were rigidly subordinated to the central lead¬ 
ership. It maintained contact with official anticommunist in¬ 
vestigative bodies, and was unscrupulous in gathering informa¬ 
tion on international leftist organizations. Students for America 
had a National Security Division, whose makeup was kept 
strictly secret. Its program—“Students’ Answer to the Marxist 
Challenge”—declared that the leftist movement among young 
people was inspired by Communists. The group disseminated 
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the materials of the Foundation for Economic Education and 
of other ultra-rightist organizations. 

But the influence of most rightist student organizations did 
not extend beyond individual universities or even departments. 
The Student Committee for Congressional Autonomy at North¬ 
western University may serve as an example. Its members, 
unlike the great majority of young people, held that congression¬ 
al committees had the right to probe the politics and ideology 
of American citizens. The committee considered distributing the 
materials of the House Un-American Activities Committee and 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee its main goals. The 
Phoenix Student Anti-Communist League fought “communist 
influence” among college and senior high-school students. 

In March 1961 the Students Associated Against Totalitarian¬ 
ism was formed at the University of California at Berkeley. In 
1963 its newspaper, Tocsin, had 2,000 subscribers around the 
country and a general circulation of 5,000. 

The Crusade for God and Freedom may be named among the 
small student extremist organizations formed in the early 60s. 
Its anticommunist newspaper, the Student Statesman, was sent 
out to the libraries of all American and Canadian institutions 
of higher learning. Students for Freedom, a small group at San 
Diego State College, has been publishing the bulletin Evolve 
since October 1960; with the help of wealthy patrons Evolve is 
distributed to students free. 

In January 1960 the National Student Committee for the 
Loyalty Oath was formed to oppose the democratic forces fight¬ 
ing the established practice of requiring a loyalty oath from 
students receiving financial aid from the federal government. 
M. Stanton Evans, a young rightist ideologue of that time, called 
creating the committee the first real step from philosophical 
speculation to political action. 

The largest ultra-rightist youth organizations are the Interna¬ 
tional Studies Institute (ISI) and the Young Americans for 
Freedom. The ISI was born in 1953. Its founder, Frank Cho- 
dorov, dedicated it in his manifesto, “A Fifty Year Project,” to 
spreading militant individualism among young Americans. 

By 1956 the ISI had carried its message to 400 of the nation’s 
universities and colleges. Around 60,000 students had received 
its literature. Many of today’s right-extremist intellectuals and 
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ideologues are graduates of the school of journalism organized by 
the ISI in conjunction with the managers of Human Events. 

At several universities clubs came into being through the in¬ 
fluence of the ISI: at the universities of Wisconsin and Michi¬ 
gan they were called Conservative clubs; Queens College had 
the Robert A. Taft Club; Cornell University, the Gentlemen of 
the Right; and so on. In 1963 there were about seventy such 
clubs; by 1968, over one hundred. The clubs of the Mid West 
were especially active. By late 1967 the ISI had approximately 
35,000 members across the country; no less than 14,000 new 
members joined during the 1966/67 academic year alone. 
According to M. Stanton Evans the ISI became “the largest 
explicitly ideological group on the American campus.” 180 

In the late 60s fourteen student bulletins and magazines 
were being published under the aegis of the ISI: Insight and 
Outlook at Wisconsin, the New Individualist Review at Chica¬ 
go, Analysis at the University of Pennsylvania, etc. 181 The Inter¬ 
collegiate Review, published by the ISI itself, has a circulation 
of 45,000. 

The ISI has been conducting “summer schools” since 1960; 
students hear lectures from prominent rightist ideologues and 
ultra-reactionary Congressmen. Diverse topics are considered: 
“A Conservative Approach to American Foreign Policy” (In¬ 
dianapolis, summer 1961); “The Responsible Right” (Princeton 
University, 1962). Four “schools” were held during the summer 
of 1971—at Stanford, Marian College (Indianapolis), American 
University, and Manhattan College—to “examine issues of con¬ 
tinuing importance to the preservation of a free society.” The 
teachers included right-wing ideologues Frank S. Meyer, Lud¬ 
wig von Mises, Stefan Possony, and Ernest van den Haag. 182 

The lectures presented at such “schools,” like the ISI's main 
publications, excoriate the ideas of bourgeois reformism and its 
practice in the USA over the past forty years. 

The ISI, like other ultra-rightist organizations, favors the use 
of federal and local police to suppress the democratic movement 
in the USA. In particular it approved the breaking up—with 
police cudgels—of a May 1960 student demonstration against 
the House Un-American Activities Committee in San Francisco, 
and maintained, with FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover, that it had 
been inspired by communist agitators. 183 The ISI has regarded 
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in the same light all subsequent demonstrations for peace and 
democracy in the USA. 

The ISI is generously financed by several right-leaning foun¬ 
dations and by companies such as Gulf Oil, Sun Oil, United 
States Steel, and the Allen-Bradley Corporation. It received 
over $200,000 in contributions in 1962. 

The most influential ultra-rightist youth group in the USA 
at present is the Young Americans for Freedom (YAF). Arizo¬ 
na Senator Barry Goldwater, who in the early 60s emerged into 
the limelight of American politics, figures largely in the story 
of its origin. After the 1960 Republican convention in Chicago 
he thanked young conservatives for their support, and suggested 
that they form an organization. About a hundred representa¬ 
tives from forty-four campuses met in Sharon, Connecticut 
(home of William F. Buckley), on September 9 through 11 of 
that year to found the YAF. Eloquent witness to the orienta¬ 
tion of the new group is the fact that its national council in¬ 
cluded eleven members of the John Birch Society. 

The ideology and politics of the YAF arc based on the the¬ 
ories of well-known rightist economists such as Ludwig von 
Mises, F. A. Hayek, and Milton Friedman, who have been 
trying since the Second World War to rewrite the past fifty 
years in the economic and political history of the USA. These 
authors hold that the right to private property should be abso¬ 
lutely unlimited. Their demagoguery is directed against the very 
modest social and economic concessions the ruling class has been 
forced to make to the working people; they condemn the pro¬ 
gressive income tax, minimum wage laws, various forms of 
social security, price controls, etc.—everything that runs counter 
to the immediate interests of property owners—as fatal to capi¬ 
talism and the American way of life. 

The Sharon Statement, adopted at the YAF's founding con¬ 
ference, repeats the basic tenets of the ultra-conservative credo. 
It maintains that the free market is the only economic system 
compatible with personal freedom and constitutional govern¬ 
ment, and also the best way to supply human needs, and that 
government interference with it tends to break down the moral 
and physical fiber of the nation. 

Practically speaking, these demands for laissez-faire free 
enterprise are an anachronism, wholly unrealizable under the 
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conditions of state-monopoly capitalism. Politically, however, 
they remain attractive to many among the middle and especial¬ 
ly the petty bourgeoisie, who are forced to shoulder the tax burden 
of the USA’s immense government bureaucracy. With the help 
of such demagoguery rightists seek to gain the support of Amer¬ 
ica’s numerous petty bourgeoisie for their struggle against the 
working class—the main force within the country fighting for 
social and economic change. 

As to foreign policy the Sharon Statement urges that the USA 
concentrate its efforts not on peaceful coexistence but on victory 
over communism all around the world. 

The Sharon Statement is the fullest exposition of the ideology 
of America’s ultra-rightist youth as a whole. But its significance 
goes beyond that. Its basic theses were adopted unchanged by 
the American Conservative Union, a rightist organization that 
was formed in 1964 and carried considerable political weight in 
later years. The Sharon Statement became the manifesto of 
America’s most reactionary forces, the battle standard of conser¬ 
vatism. Its authors see as their mission the preparation of young 
people “for the struggle ahead with Liberalism, Socialism and 
Communism”—which are the same in the eyes of the YAF. 

The YAF’s members include both young Republicans at East¬ 
ern colleges who hope to make a career in that party and young 
people who tie their future hopes to the formation of a new, con¬ 
servative party. By 1968 the YAF had about 600 chapters, with 
25,000 members, in universities, colleges, and high schools. It 
reached its peak in 1969, but at the national convention that year 
a part of its membership split away, announcing support for the 
student and black movements and for the struggle of the Amer¬ 
ican people against the USA’s aggressive war in Vietnam. Order 
was restored to the ranks of the YAF in the 70s. 

The YAF is well financed; its national advisory committee 
includes many well-known backers of the right associated with 
the John Birch Society and the National Security Council. It also 
receives numerous small contributions. 

The YAF is highly active in organizing meetings and circulat¬ 
ing sundry petitions. It vigorously supports conservative candi¬ 
dates to local and national office. In January 1961 it picketed the 
Capitol in support of the House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee, driving off pickets opposing that inquisitorial body. In 
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February 1962 YAF members from the University of Arizona 
picketed the Mexican consulate in Tucson over Mexico’s refusal 
to vote to exclude Cuba from the Organization of American 
States. The YAF also exerted itself on behalf of Goldwater’s 
presidential campaign, which will be discussed in the next sec¬ 
tion. 

Youth for Wallace, which arose during the 1968 presidential 
campaign, helped the Alabama racist win the votes of about 
15 percent of Americans between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-nine. 184 The group did not disband after Wallace’s defeat: 
in 1969 it became the National Youth Alliance, claiming 3,000 
members between fourteen and thirty years of age. It publishes 
a monthly bulletin, Action, and a quarterly, Attack ! 185 The 
alliance’s leaders advance the usual arguments against left-radical 
and democratic organizations. Like the YAF it points to the 
chronic social problems of the USA as the direct result of the 
government’s “liberal” policies. 

The alliance, like many other ultra-rightist groups, seeks to 
recruit new members with talk about fighting drug addiction, 
restoring law and order, and neutralizing (and where possible, 
crushing) the black civil-rights movement. Such tactics, writes 
S. R. Koeppen, mark the beginning of a new stage in the right- 
extremist movement. 186 The alliance stands out because of its 
fascist cast: its leaders call on America’s youth to finish what the 
Fiihrer started. 


Rightists on the March: 
the 1964 Elections 

“Heavily financed and better organized than ever before, the 
far right has been recruiting new members at an alarming rate,” 
wrote the Progressive in August 1965. 187 

In the 60s the far right set out to save America from the 
“communist plot.” To this end it worked to muster as many 
supporters as possible from diverse segments of society and to fuse 
all rightist groups into a unified political force capable of deci¬ 
sively influencing the policies of the American government. In 
the late 50s and early 60s the USA had about a thousand rightist 
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and ultra-rightist organizations with a total membership (accord¬ 
ing to journalists Donald Janson and Bernard Eismann) of ap¬ 
proximately one million. A Gallup poll showed that at that time 
the John Birch Society had the approval of three million Amer¬ 
icans. At the beginning of the 60s the right was a real political 
force with representatives in federal, state, and local govern¬ 
ment. 

By the reckoning of American journalists about one-third of 
the Eighty-Seventh Congress—162 Representatives and 25 Sen¬ 
ators—belonged to the right or ultra-right, and about fifty 
right-wing organizations were lobbying in Washington against 
liberal legislation. 188 

In 1964 numerous organizations of the right and far right, 
formerly local, joined hands nationally to support Barry Gold- 
water, the Senator from Arizona, for President of the United 
States. 

The main force of Goldwater’s adherents was made up of the 
nouveaux riches of the West and South, prosperous businessmen, 
big provincial bankers, oil millionaires, the owners of flourishing 
clinics, AMA members in private practice, and the publishers and 
editors of small-town newspapers. Those who blamed the Eastern 
establishment for the decay of nineteenth-century values also 
rallied to him. 189 

Barry Goldwater began his political career in his native Arizo¬ 
na. He joined the Republican Party in 1930; at that time Arizona 
was virtually a one-party state, with twelve Democrats to every 
Republican. In 1949 Goldwater was elected to the Phoenix city 
council. The next year he managed the governor’s election cam¬ 
paign. He gained influence among Arizona Republicans and 
began to prepare for a Senate seat, which he won in 1952. His 
campaign expenses, $44,700, were largely met by the millionai¬ 
res H. L. Hunt, Elliott Richardson, and Client Murchison, and 
also by Americans for America, an ultra-conservative organization. 

Goldwater openly allied himself with the isolationists and the 
backers of McCarthy, whom he called “a faithful, tireless and 
conscientious American.” 190 Goldwater’s unstinting support of 
McCarthy won him national note as America’s “Mr. Conserva¬ 
tive.” 

As a senator, Goldwater stood solidly against the unions and 
social reform. On April 8, 1957, during the debate on the na- 
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tional budget, he called the administration’s proposed outlays for 
social needs “a betrayal of the people’s trust.” 191 

Goldwater opposed federal aid to chronically depressed areas 
and to higher education, federal appropriations for construction 
of housing and schools and for training unemployed workers, 
wage increases for federal employees, the minimum wage law, the 
Youth Employment Act, Medicare, and any weakening of the 
Taft-Hartley Act; he was not on hand to vote on the Civil Rights 
Bill. 192 

He faithfully defended the monopolies. In May 1961 he de¬ 
clared in Flint, Michigan, that “big business must be preserved 
if America was to remain the defensive shield for the world.” 193 
And further: “In the face of our struggle for survival in an in¬ 
creasingly hostile world, we must no longer ask ourselves whether 
an industrial organization is too big, but rather is it big enough 
to do the job. . . Who can do these jobs if we continue to pursue 
the suicidal antibigness mania of some of our professional reform¬ 
ers? The only alternative is to turn the tasks over to big govern¬ 
ment.” 194 

Goldwater became a sought-after speaker at the conferences, 
conventions, and promotional dinners of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States, the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, and other organizations of businessmen. 

The senator’s militaristic views accorded with the spirit of 
the right’s foreign policy program and with the needs of the 
powerful military-industrial complex. 

In 1962 he published a book pretentiously titled Why Not 
Victory? It was hypocritically dedicated “To my children and all 
the children of the world, to whom tomorrow belongs.” Gold- 
water wrote: “At this moment in history, the disarmament con¬ 
cept is an effective weapon in the hands of the communists and 
a danger to the freedom of mankind.” 195 He argued that Amer¬ 
ica should “announce in no uncertain terms that we are against 
disarmament. . . We need weapons for both the limited and the 
unlimited war.” 196 He blamed the steady unfolding of the world 
revolutionary process, the victory of national liberation revolutions, 
and the downfall of colonialism on the US government’s “no-win 
policy.” If the world revolutionary process is to be stopped, he 
wrote, “victory over communism must be the dominant, proxi¬ 
mate goal of American policy.” 197 To secure this victory military 
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potential must be built up, no matter what the cost to average 
Americans. 

Goldwater proposed that diplomatic relations with the USSR 
and the other socialist countries be broken off and an economic, 
political, and psychological war unleashed. He said, “We should 
encourage the captive peoples to revolt against their Communist 
rulers. . . We should establish close liaison with underground 
leaders behind the Iron Curtain, furnishing them with printing 
presses, radios, weapons, instructors—the paraphernalia of a full- 
fledged resistance.” To back up these preparations, Goldwater 
wanted the United States to be ready to undertake military opera¬ 
tions against the socialist countries. He said that “if there were a 
situation such as occurred in Budapest in 1956 we ought to 
present the Kremlin with an ultimatum forbidding Soviet inter¬ 
vention and be prepared, if the ultimatum is rejected, to move 
a highly mobile task force equipped with appropriate nuclear 
weapons to the scene of the revolt.” 198 

During the Cuban crisis Goldwater charged President Kennedy 
with indecisiveness. He demanded support for Cuban counter¬ 
revolutionaries, an economic blockade of the island, and—if these 
measures failed—the forcible overthrow of the Castro govern¬ 
ment. 

Goldwater was highly popular among Republicans in the early 
60s. He worked hard to build the party’s prestige. He felt that 
the Republicans should leave liberalism to the Democrats and 
embrace conservatism. But he argued that the fight for conserva¬ 
tism should not be taken beyond the party: this would weaken 
the Republicans at the polls. 

The senator’s tender concern for Republican unity sprang from 
his intention of turning the party into a bastion of conservatism 
and reaction, a rallying point for right extremists of every stripe. 
He regarded the John Birch Society as an important Republican 
reserve. In a letter (dated October 26, 1960) to Leonard Hall, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, he recom¬ 
mended that Nixon include in his campaign platform a series 
of planks that would win the backing of the far right. He called 
Birchers “good people,” and “the kind we need in politics.” 199 
He was equally warm in his sympathy with other extremists. But 
he disagreed with those rightist leaders who called for the crea¬ 
tion of a third, conservative party, and in 1960 turned down the 
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suggestion that he run for president as a third-party candidate. 
He urged conservatives to work for their goals within the Repub¬ 
lican party. 

Goldwater’s continually growing popularity in the party during 
the early 60s was met with unfeigned delight in rightist circles. 
On February 3, 1961, the aged General Douglas MacArthur 
wrote to Goldwater, “I am watching with growing hope and 
enthusiasm your political strategy. A great vacuum exists [in 
the Republican leadership] that you can fill.” 200 Goldwater 
received up to 800 letters a day, many of them from ordinary 
Americans who believed him to be a respectable politician and 
the true defender of their interests. His public appearances in¬ 
variably attracted huge crowds. The speeches of the tall, erect, 
well-dressed senator, with his actor’s sense of the audience, were 
highly effective and often ended with enthusiastic demonstra¬ 
tions of approval for his views. 

Goldwater was first tapped as a presidential candidate in 1959, 
when Gregory D. Shorey, Jr., South Carolina Republican Party 
chairman, invited him to speak at a dinner in his own honor at 
Greenville. Textile magnate Roger Milliken nominated Gold- 
water for president at the South Carolina Republican convention 
in Columbia on March 26, 1960. In early July Independent 
Americans for Goldwater was established by Arizona banker 
Frank Cullen Brophy, Milwaukee industrialist Walter Harnisch- 
feger, California rancher Hubbard Russell, and real-estate tycoon 
Paul H. Talbert, also of California. They got support from 
various ultra-rightist groups, among them the Birch Society. 
Welch wrote, “I know Barry fairly well. He is a great 
American.. . I’d love to see him president of the United 
States.” 201 

But the senator recognized that the time was not ripe for him 
to run for president. On July 27, 1960, he thanked his disap¬ 
pointed backers at the convention for their confidence in him, 
and asked them to cast their votes for Richard Nixon, “the most 
intelligent, dedicated, and experienced leader” in the fight against 
the “communist conspiracy.” 202 

Almost immediately after Nixon’s defeat Goldwater’s ad¬ 
herents resumed their struggle for power in the Republican Party. 
In October 1961 businessmen and politicians, mostly from the 
South and West, met at the Avenue Motel in Chicago; they 
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decided that the Republican candidate in 1964 should be Barry 
Goldwater. 203 A group of businessmen and politicians headed by 
F. Clifton White set out to rally the entire American right around 
Goldwater, to turn the Republican Party into an effective in¬ 
strument of their politics. In early December 1962 this group 
called together over fifty representatives of wealthy families, most 
of them from the South, West, or Mid-West. Together they 
worked out a concrete plan for gaining control of the Republican 
Party at all levels. 

White’s draft committee did not seek publicity, but after the 
December meeting its activities became known. Its existence was 
officially announced on April 8, 1963. 204 

The draft committee began an active fund-raising campaign. 
The “oil kings” of the South and West were generous; hardly 
less so were the lords of the aerospace and other military in¬ 
dustries, whose factories and laboratories stretch across the South 
and South-West. Californians contributed $1.5 million to Gold- 
water’s fund. The Republican campaign treasury received 
$18.5 million in all. Goldwater “had eastern money, but he did 
not depend on it. He represented a new force—the suddenly 
burgeoning and supremely powerful economic dynasties of the 
South, the South-West and the West. This was space age and 
warfare state money.” 205 

But only 28 percent of individual contributions to the Repub¬ 
lican Party came in sums of $500 or more. The main part of the 
Republicans’ funds came from 650,000 contributions of $100 or 
less. The party got more financial support from the South and 
South-West, and less from the North and East, in 1964 than 
in 1960. Furthermore some traditionally conservative Republican 
sources remained closed to Goldwater. 206 

At the polls Goldwater failed to carry rural New England, 
and lost part of the votes in the wheat belt—both conservative, 
usually Republican areas. The Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
papers, the New York Herald Tribune, and other conservative 
and Republican papers came out for Johnson. 207 

The White committee’s strategists could count on the ultra¬ 
conservative intellectuals—William F. Buckley, Russell Kirk, 
Frank S. Meyer, William Rusher—for whom Goldwater was a 
hero. L. Brent Bozell, one of Buckley’s nearest associates on the 
National Review, helped Goldwater write The Conscience of a 
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Conservative. The book was a best seller in 1960; 3.5 million 
copies were sold in 1964. 

Goldwater had the endorsement of the Young Republican 
National Federation (also known as the Young Republicans). 
According to some estimates, this group had as many as 600,000 
members in the 60s. In 1970 it had 4,000 chapters across the 
country. 208 

The Young Republicans was founded in 1931. In the 50s and 
60s it was dominated by its highly active right wing, which 
marched under the ultras’ banner. At its 1957 convention in 
Washington it declared against federal aid to education, cultural 
exchange with the USSR, and trade with the socialist countries. 
This position was confirmed and extended at the next conven¬ 
tion, in Denver. At the 1963 convention, in San Francisco, the 
Goldwater forces took command. 209 On that occasion the John 
Birch Society was represented by delegates from California, 
Illinois, Iowa, and several other states. Addressing those assem¬ 
bled Goldwater labeled the Soviet Union’s supplying of missiles 
to Cuba military occupation. Fie declared that the liberal Ken¬ 
nedy administration was moribund and incapable of acting 
decisively against Cuba. These incendiary remarks were cheered 
by the 3,000 delegates and guests. 210 

The rise of the extremist Young Americans for Freedom is 
intimately linked with Goldwater’s presidential campaign. His 
speeches were met with ovations at mass gatherings of young 
conservatives in New York in 1961 and 1962. It was the support 
of young rightists that gave Goldwater’s 1964 effort its remark¬ 
able energy and stridency. 

White’s committee maintained close contacts with conserva¬ 
tive women’s organizations. Goldwater got an important boost 
from the National Federation of Republican Women, which at 
a conference at the Sheraton Park Hotel in New York (April 25 
to 27, 1963) expressed agreement with his position on the basic 
issues of foreign and domestic policy. 211 The delegates at the 
conference were well known in their party; back at home they 
showed great drive in circulating petitions and holding meetings 
in support of Goldwater. 

The most fanatic contingent of the Goldwater forces was 
recruited from numerous ultra-rightist groups. They were behind 
many organizations around the country agitating for Goldwater. 
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Many Goldwater backers belonged to the Birch Society, but the 
White committee, recognizing that any identification with the 
society would irreparably harm their candidate’s chances, decided 
not to appoint Birchers to leadership posts in the election cam¬ 
paign. If Goldwater was to be serious contender he would have 
to win over American moderates. Therefore the White committee 
tried to keep its extremist allies quiet, although it did not spurn 
the Birchers. 212 

Goldwater’s strategy departed from the traditional Republican 
reliance on the Mid-Western and Eastern states. He hoped, 
while retaining Republican influence in the Mid-West, to capture 
the “solid South”—up to then a Democratic stronghold. “Opera¬ 
tion Dixie” had long been planned by the Republican leadership, 
which in 1957 had created a Southern section under J. Lee Potter 
of Virginia. But it was only with the advent of Goldwater that 
their efforts began to bear fruit. The 1964 Republican campaign, 
with its open racism, won support in rural areas of the deep 
South. 213 

A number of factors favored the Republicans’ “Southern 
strategy.” The Roosevelt and Truman administrations had 
brought a weakening of Southern power in the Democratic party 
that was bound to rankle. The government’s social and economic 
policies and the race question were more significant sources of 
discord. The attempt to pass a civil rights bill in 1948 split the 
Democrats and led to the creation of the States’ Rights Party, 
whose racist candidate, Strom Thurmond, won in Louisiana, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Alabama, and South Carolina. Thurmond’s was “a party 
of obstruction” opposing the administration’s social and economic 
projects; in this sense its platform was purely negative. It was 
also an “anti-Negro party,” appealing to the fear and bigotry of 
the poor Southern whites who made up its mass base. 214 

The Dixiecrat movement established a two-party system in the 
South. The Republican Party, which had gathered to itself the 
discontent rising from the growth of federal power, was natural¬ 
ly attractive to racists and the South’s new industrial bourgeoisie, 
who were displeased with the Truman administration’s social 
measures. And although the four states that Thurmond had 
carried returned to the bosom of the Democratic Party in 1952, 
four so-called marginal Southern states (Texas, Tennessee, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Florida) went for Eisenhower. 
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Goldwater seemed made to order for the South; his ultra¬ 
conservative stance on social and economic questions, and tire¬ 
less defense of states’ rights struck a resounding chord in the 
“black belt.” In Georgia the Democrats for Goldwater organiza¬ 
tion was headed by party chairmain James Gray himself. As 
Donald S. Strong puts it, “He ran triumphantly in the Deep 
South where neither Eisenhower nor Nixon had scored impres¬ 
sively.” 215 

The Kennedy administration’s proposed civil rights bill brought 
Goldwater and the racists still closer together. In 1963 public 
surveys showed that Goldwater was favored over other Republicans 
in most of the Southern states (including Arkansas, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina) and had solid sup¬ 
port in the West. 

American authors’ analysis of the social makeup of the dele¬ 
gations from the Deep South at the 1964 Republican convention 
in San Francisco makes it possible to form an idea of who guided 
Goldwater’s campaign in that region: 74 percent of the Southern 
delegates were businessmen or professional people (doctors in 
private practice and lawyers), 20 percent housewives, and 6 per¬ 
cent farmers. The annual income of 43 percent of the delegates 
was $20,000 or more; of 17 percent between $20,000 and $15,000; 
of 29 percent between $15,000 and $10,000; of 11 percent under 
$10,000. Not one of them could be called a representative of the 
working class. 216 The great majority of the delegates saw private 
initiative as the solution to America’s basic social problems; only 
3 percent saw the federal government in this role. 

The contributions and enthusiastic support Goldwater received 
from a number of organizations proved crucial in the primary 
campaign. By summer 1963 young, aggressive conservatives from 
the South and West had effected a “quiet revolution” and gained 
leadership in the party. Democratic National Chairman John 
M. Baily remarked that “the real trend in the Republican party 
is not to bury Barry but to glorify Goldwater as the spokesman 
of dynamic reaction.” 217 

The new Republican leadership increased the staff of its na¬ 
tional committee nearly fivefold—to 618. The Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee had a staff of 302 in 1964. 218 

After extensive organizational work by Goldwater’s backers the 
White committee staged a grand rally for its candidate on July 4, 
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1963, in Washington. More than 9,000 people, representing forty- 
four states, jammed the hall; several thousand more were left 
standing in the street. Peter O’Donnel, chairman of the committee, 
told those assembled: “You and dedicated people like you in every 
state of the Union are beginning to write a new chapter in 
American political history. We are embarking on a great crusade 
together. This evening marks the first step toward our goal—to 
put Goldwater in and Kennedy out.” 219 

The unanimity and enthusiasm shown at the rally convinced 
Goldwater to run. Polls conducted that fall showed continuing 
growth in his popularity within the Republican Party. Fully 
71 percent of the Republican state chairmen and 1,194 of the 
1,404 Republican leaders who responded were behind Gold- 
water. 220 It was now perfectly clear that the senator from Arizona 
would be President Kennedy’s most serious opponent at the polls 
in 1964. 

Goldwater’s strength came from a bloc of the ultras, Southern 
racists, rightist military men, arms manufacturers, and those 
elements of the American business community that found the 
government’s social and economic concessions to working people 
unacceptable. I. F. Stone regarded Goldwater’s appeal to such 
“upper middle class solid citizens” as an omen of an alarming 
political situation in the USA. 221 

But Goldwater’s backers could not rest content with this bloc; 
to get to the White House their candidate would have to win 
over the majority of the American people. They were faced with 
the difficult task of building an acceptable image for Goldwater, 
something more substantial than his personal charm. His opposi¬ 
tion to unions, defense of the monopolies, sympathy for the far 
right, and demands for "victory over communism” all betrayed 
him as an extremist. To compound the problem Goldwater did 
not hide his likes and dislikes. 

White and his helpers tried mightily to present Goldwater as 
a sober politician, to give him a patina of respectable conserva¬ 
tism. They managed to influence their candidate to some extent. 
His speeches became more cautious and restrained. He began to 
stress the need to defend the rights of ordinary citizens. He sought 
to exploit the liberals’ failure to solve acute social problems, 
declaring, “When history is written, we Conservatives will be 
called the Liberals, since we are truly concerned with the freedom 
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and rights of the people. The so-called Liberals profess to be 
humanitarians, yet they admit that 17,000,000 people go to bed 
hungry every night, and that 30 percent of our people are poorly 
housed and clothed. If, after 30 years of their Welfare State 
legislation, these facts are so, what is their answer? Is it for more 
giveaway legislation?” 222 

No less self-serving were Goldwater’s indictments of the federal 
bureaucracy and its social and economic programs, which he 
said “cover every major activity of state and local governments.” 
On September 16, 1964, he declared in Montgomery, “We must 
bring government back closer to the people.” 223 

Goldwater remained the enemy of the unions, but he began 
to claim that he was not the enemy of working people. “I heart¬ 
ily subscribe to labor’s trade union principle,” he said. He rep¬ 
resented himself as opposing racketeers and gangsters in the 
unions. If Goldwater was to be believed he only wanted to purge 
workers’ organizations of bad leaders, to preserve the freedom 
of the individual working man and woman and to protect them 
against abuse and coercion by union bosses. But he inveighed 
against “compulsory unionism” fas the right calls the closed and 
union shop systems) calling it “a breach of our concepts of 
freedom.” 224 Behind this hypocritical defense of the “individual 
rights” of working people lay the intention of depriving unions 
of the right to represent workers and destroying the collective 
bargaining system. 

In The Conscience of a Conservative Goldwater had unreser¬ 
vedly denounced the Social Security system; during the election 
campaign he spoke of “modernizing” it. Earlier he had demanded 
that the graduated income tax be abolished but now, as one of 
his supporters put it, “he recognized that in the political world 
of the present such a revolutionary proposal would never be ac¬ 
cepted.” 225 So he back-pedaled on this question, calling for reform 
of the tax structure as a whole. 

He was similarly equivocal on civil rights. “I am utterly op¬ 
posed to discrimination in any form”—a nod toward the foes 
of segregation; “but I think it is not my business as a Senator 
from Arizona to be going around telling people in other states 
what they should do” 22n —that was for the South. Being against 
discrimination in words alone—not in deeds—was a position that 
suited the racists very well. 
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Goldwater’s campaign machine began talking about the “new” 
Goldwater, about his “new” approach to domestic and foreign 
policy, about “progressive conservatism.” 

But by and large the attempt to pass a reactionary off as a 
moderate was unsuccessful. Goldwater’s stance on the main issues 
remained the same. On September 24, 1963, he was one of 
the nineteen senators who voted against the Moscow Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty (which prohibited tests in the atmosphere, in 
outer space, and under water). Five days earlier he had struck 
a rhetorical posture: “I do not vote against the hope of peace, 
but only against the illusion of it. I do not vote for war, but 
for the strength to prevent it”; 227 he also remarked that “fallout 
is less a present danger than [the] smog and fumes of everyday 
life.” 228 

The tragic events of November 1963 somewhat altered the 
course of the election campaign. They opened the eyes of many 
Americans to the truth about the Goldwater movement, and 
caused some shrinkage of its ranks. It was clear that John Ken¬ 
nedy had fallen victim to the anticommunist hysteria, bigotry, 
and fanaticism fed by the right.* 

But Goldwater had no intention of breaking with the far 
right. In late 1962 and early 1963 he had put together a small 
personal staff, which he consulted on all practical matters; its 
head was Denison Kitchel, a member of the John Birch Society. 
Once Goldwater became an official candidate this group was 
transformed into the Goldwater for President Committee and 
took over all the work of the White committee, which was dis¬ 
mantled. 229 Persons from Goldwater’s home state, nicknamed the 
Arizona Mafia, were appointed to the new committee’s chief 
posts. 230 

On January 3 the Senator officially announced his candidacy. 
His position on the main domestic and international issues 
remained unchanged. On July 18, despite pressure from his back¬ 
ers, he voted against the Civil Rights Bill. 

In Manchester (January 1964) he asserted the right of NATO’s 
European commander to discretionary use of nuclear weapons. 

* On November 22, 1963, the day Kennedy arrived in Dallas, an at¬ 
tack on him, framed in black, appeared in the Dallas News. Among those 
who paid for its publication was Nelson Bunker Hunt, son of Texas mil¬ 
lionaire H. L. Hunt. Congressional Record 1965, 111 (3): 3492. 
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In Concord he urged a new invasion of Cuba. He returned to 
the latter idea on February 9 in Washington, and further pro¬ 
posed that force be used against Britain and France, which were 
trading with Cuba in defiance of US demands. On May 23 he 
spoke of the possibility of using nuclear weapons as defoliants 
in Vietnam. He assured the public that the atomic bomb was 
nothing extraordinary in the history of warfare—just the most 
efficient means of destruction. These cynical remarks outraged 
progressives all over the world; Republican strategists were forced 
to plead that their candidate had been misunderstood. 

The party’s campaign platform, framed to Goldwater’s wishes, 
showed the same spirit. The Platform Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Melvin R. Laird of Wisconsin, 
condemned “federal extremism” in domestic policy, called for 
a “limited, frugal and efficient” government, and in foreign pol¬ 
icy demanded a “dynamic strategy aimed at victory.” 231 Party 
moderates fought in vain for planks condemning the Birch Socie¬ 
ty, supporting civil rights legislation, etc. 232 The hard core of 
Goldwater delegates at the convention was “filled with hot 
scalding hatred for the Eastern establishment.” 233 

Goldwater’s irresponsible comments, and the whole Republi¬ 
can platform, caused serious concern in the country. But this 
mood, clearly enough felt at the polls in November, was entirely 
absent at the Republican convention. 

July 17, 1964. San Francisco’s Cow Palace boiled over with 
emotions. Two men, arms raised in the traditional victory sa¬ 
lute, stood on the blindingly lit stage: Barry Goldwater, who 
had just been named the Republican Party’s candidate for pres¬ 
ident, and Richard Nixon, who had nominated him to the con¬ 
vention. Goldwater said: “I would remind you that extremism in 
the defense of liberty is no vice! And let me remind you also that 
moderation in the pursuit of justice is no virtue I” 234 These words 
produced a roar of approval. The audience well understood that 
under his disguise as a defender of liberty Goldwater was an 
extremist in the defense of the right to property, of precisely the 
sort of liberty that H. L. Hunt, one of the pillars of the nou- 
veaux riches, stood for. 

The proportions of Goldwater’s victory at the convention were 
imposing. He won 883 of the 1,308 votes, receiving all the votes 
of nineteen states, and almost all those of thirteen more. (He 
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lost thirteen states, among them nine in the North-East.) After 
the convention Dean Burch, a member of the Arizona Mafia, 
became chairman of the Republican National Committee. 

The 1964 elections were an impressive demonstration of the 
increased sway of the right in the USA. A rightist presidential 
candidate won 27,000,000 votes (38.5 percent of the electorate). 
But the elections also showed that the right’s program was un¬ 
acceptable to the great majority of voters. The Democratic can¬ 
didate swamped Goldwater: 43,000,000 votes to 27,000,000. The 
Democrats now had 68 seats in the Senate and 295 in the House; 
the Republicans, 32 and 140. The Republicans' losses amounted 
to no less than 38 seats in the House, and 530 in the state legis¬ 
latures. 

Looking back, Goldwater’s strategists saw the cause of his 
defeat not in the candidate himself but in the caricature of him 
they accused the media of creating. They maintained that the 
words on extremism cited above got into his acceptance speech 
by chance. In White’s opinion these words frightened the aver¬ 
age voter, and proved fatal to Goldwater’s whole campaign. In 
fact, of course, the senator knew what he was saying; his words 
truly expressed his beliefs, which were rejected by the American 
people. 

The lesson the Republicans extracted from the Goldwater 
debacle was that their platform had been too overtly extremist 
for the voting public. The party’s committee in Washington 
adopted a resolution renouncing the Birch Society and all its 
works. On November 5, 1965, Ray C. Bliss, the new National 
Committee Chairman, asked all Republicans to reject member¬ 
ship in any radical organization which attempts to use the Repub¬ 
lican Party for its own ends. 

In practice, however, it was not so simple to shake off the 
grip of the ultras, which despite the shock of 1964 was still quite 
strong. The far right’s determination to work actively within the 
Republican Party was reaffirmed at the Congress of Conserva¬ 
tives organized by Kent Courtney in 1965. 235 In the years that 
followed a virtual internecine war raged as the right strove not 
just to hold on to its power but even to increase it. California 
and several other Western and Southern states remained citadels 
of the right. The Republican Assembly of California invited a 
Birch Society spokesman to make the keynote speech at its April 
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1965 convention, and “wildly applauded his assertion that if 
Goldwater were to run again he would win overwhelmingly.” 230 

The ultra-rightist Liberty Lobby expressed the intention of 
working actively within the Republican Party. Its executive 
director, W. B. Hicks, called on conservatives to tighten their 
hold on local party organizations. 

The 1966 elections proved that the right and the far right had 
retained their power both in the Republican party and in the 
country as a whole. Goldwater loyalists defeated liberal Republi¬ 
cans in a number of state primaries. Conservative Republicans 
won in Wisconsin, Michigan, Colorado, New Hampshire, and 
Wyoming. 237 They won resounding victories in gubernatorial 
race. Nearly all of the Republican governors re-elected in 1966 
(seven in Southern and Western states) were markedly right- 
wing. 

Overt racists running on the Democratic ticket were at the 
helm in other Southern states. The rabid segregationist Lester 
Maddox was elected governor of Georgia; in Alabama Lurleen 
Wallace, the wife of George C. Wallace, became the first woman 
governor. At her swearing-in, on January 16, 1967, she promised 
to continue the struggle against integration and against the 
“federal bureaucracy,” which she said was trying to take over 
the state school system. She declared, “As your Governor and 
as a mother, I shall resist it.” 238 Thousands of people, waving 
Confederate flags, applauded when she accused the Johnson 
administration of undermining the Constitution. 

The new influx of rightism displaced the center of gravity in 
the once liberal Republican Governors’ Association. As the Ripon 
Society (a liberal Republican group) noted, the association came 
to be dominated by persons who had been identified with Gold- 
water in 1964. 239 

In the aftermath of the 1966 elections the only genuine liberal 
remaining in the Republican Party leadership was Senator Tho¬ 
mas Kuchel of California. (Somewhat earlier on Ray C. Bliss 
had replaced Dean Burch as chairman of the National Com¬ 
mittee; this was a blow to the right, but no great victory for the 
liberals.) The great majority (especially in Congress) owed alle¬ 
giance to the late Senator McCarthy or to Barry Goldwater. 

The elections of 1964 and 1966 led to a complex sorting out 
of the right’s forces. Some, as has been seen, continued to put 
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their hopes in the Republican Party. With the lesson of 1964 
in mind the most respectable representatives of this faction, such 
as William F. Buckley, decided to distance themselves from the 
John Birch Society, which they now regarded as pernicious, the 
cause of the right’s defeat. Earlier Buckley had objected to Welch 
alone; now he censured the whole society. He declared, “The 
John Birch Society, judged objectively, above all things is a drag 
on the conservative movement in America.” 240 The October 19, 
1965 issue of the National Review was given over entirely to 
criticism of the Birchers. 

A group sharing Buckley’s view came together at Washington’s 
Statler Hilton in December 1964 to found the American Con¬ 
servative Union. The union’s stated aims were to stimulate “re¬ 
sponsible political action on behalf of conservative candidates for 
offices at all levels,” to increase the influence of conservative 
ideas on the public, and to enhance the power of conservatism 
“through unified leadership and action.” Its chairman, outgoing 
Representative Donald C. Bruce (R-Indiana), stressed that it had 
“no relation” to the Birchers. 241 

The Conservative Union politicians decided that their can¬ 
didate for president in 1968 must be a man who on the one hand 
would satisfy the right and the extreme right, and on the other 
would not scare away the ordinary voter by categorically rejecting 
social and economic concessions to working people. They saw 
just such a man in former vice-president Richard Nixon. 

Other rightist factions did not agree. They believed that neither 
of the bourgeois parties would serve their purpose, and that the 
only solution was to create their own party, a conservative party. 
The Conservative Society of America called a Congress of Con¬ 
servatives in Chicago toward the end of April 1965. This 
gathering of extremists and overt racists proved unable to form 
a. unified conservative party, but a committee was established to 
coordinate work in the states toward the creation of such parties. 
It was suggested that their programs demand US withdrawal 
from the UN, the breaking off of diplomatic relations with the 
socialist countries, the “liberation” of Cuba and China, the repeal 
of civil rights legislation and the income tax, and the limiting of 
immigration. 

The Birch Society continued to be a leading force among the 
ultras after the 1964 elections. For it and groups like it Gold- 
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water’s defeat was a reverse, but not a calamity. The JBS lost 
some members, but on the whole it prospered. It opened new 
regional offices in Washington, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, 
and New York. During 1964-1965 the number of JBS coordina¬ 
tors was increased from twenty-five to fifty-five. The society had 
$6,000,000 in assets in 1965: in September of that year it for¬ 
mally opened a Washington office. 242 

The society’s leaders, looking for new members, tried to rep¬ 
resent it as a respectable, moderate-conservative organization; 
some of Welch’s earlier extremist declarations were toned down. 243 

The Birch Society made a point of dissociating itself from the 
Minuteinen, the KKK, and other terrorist groups. It tried to 
clear itself of charges of anti-Semitism and racism by setting up 
the Jewish Society of Americanists (mentioned above) and a 
scholarship fund for black students. A number of blacks were 
taken onto the propaganda bureau staff, and several rabid anti- 
Semites and racists who had come into the public eye were 
expelled. 

The JBS’s John Rousselot attempted to overcome the alienation 
and enmity feeling between it and the press. Public relations posts 
were created in San Marino (California), White Plains (New 
York), Dallas, Chicago, and Washington; they worked hard at 
building a more acceptable public image for the society and 
bringing about conditions favorable to recruiting. 244 

In the second half of the 60s ad hoc committees became the 
Birchers’ favorite device for drumming up popular support. These 
committees were given innocuous names, and their connection 
with the JBS was carefully hidden. People who joined them were 
not aware that they were being manipulated. One of the first 
such front groups was the Committee Against Summit Entangle¬ 
ment, whose purpose was to mobilize public opposition to the 
1959 exchange of top-level visits between the USA and the 
USSR. 245 TACT (Truth About Civil Turmoil), which was in¬ 
tended to cripple the civil rights movement, was put together 
somewhat later. TACT had chapters all over the country; the 
JBS’s instructions prescribed that they be headed by well-known 
and respected figures from the American Legion and other vet¬ 
erans’ groups. Members used pamphlets, meetings, the mass 
media, seminars, and letters to warn the public that the civil 
rights movement was a communist plot. Blacks from the JBS 
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propaganda bureau were brought forward to substantiate this 
claim. The film Anarchy — U.S.A., shown all over the country, was 
an important tool in promoting TACT’s thesis. 

The most successful of the JBS fronts were the Support Your 
Local Police Committees. This slogan became extremely popular 
in a nation troubled by anti-war and black unrest; it appeared 
on hundreds of thousands of bumper stickers and on billboards 
in several states. Schools held essay contests on this theme; radio 
stations devoted programs to it. Mayors in all parts of the country 
declared Support Your Local Police Weeks. 240 This drive brought 
the JBS into contact with police departments in Salisbury (Mas¬ 
sachusetts), Trenton (New Jersey), and Town Hall (New York). 
In Los Angeles and Santa Ana (California) policemen joined the 
JBS. Some police authorities made no bones about their sympathy 
with the ultras; for example Los Angeles police chief William 
H. Parker said on the Manion Forum (a radio program) that 
he saw nothing wrong with policemen being Birchers. 247 

Among the other committees that brought the JBS new mem¬ 
bers were TRAIN (To Restore American Independence Now), 
whose goal was to discredit the UN, and MOTOREDE (Move¬ 
ment to Restore Decency), which was created to offer nation¬ 
wide resistance to sex-education courses in public schools—Welch 
called such courses “subversive monstrosities.” 248 

By the close of the 60s such efforts had stopped, and even 
reversed, the decline in JBS membership. 249 Some researchers in 
the USA believe that by the mid 60s 12 percent of the American 
public was in sympathy with the Birchers (up from 5 percent in 
1962). 250 

The cosmetic changes made after the 1964 elections did not 
affect the JBS’s deep extremism. Gerald Schomp writes, “I 
can . . . say with certainty ... that the top leadership of the So¬ 
ciety deliberately allows bigots, anti-Semites, and ignorant kooks 
and degenerates to remain in the organization—even when staff 
members, chapter leaders or good members try to get them 
out.” 251 And despite the JBS’s formal repudiation of racism it was 
actually, like other groups of its kind, pursuing a course toward 
rapprochement and merger with the racists in the second half 
of the 60s. 

In the late 60s and early 70s the Birch Society and kindred 
groups were still a force to be reckoned with in a number of 
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Western states. Birchers and like-minded persons infiltrated the 
board of regents of the University of Arizona. In 1970, together 
with the local chapter of the Young Americans for Freedom and 
the state legislature, they caused the firing of Professor Morris 
Starsky, who supported the civil rights movement. They had the 
approval of Governor Jack Williams, who made no secret of his 
warm regard for the JBS. 252 

Part of the liberals’ effort to counter the increase in extremist 
activity was the National Council for Civic Responsibility, formed 
in September 1964. The council was headed by Arthur Larson, 
director of the World Rule of Law Center at Duke University, 
and former advisor to President Eisenhower. 253 Larson noted that 
radical reactionary propaganda could no longer be discounted as 
the ravings of a small, closed hate group; it was reaching a wider 
audience, people who in no way could be called extremists. 254 

The council decided to broadcast counter-propaganda twice a 
week over one hundred radio stations, mostly in the West and 
Mid-West. But a lack of funds forced it to close its New York 
offices in February of 1965, and this plan was given up. One of 
the council’s organizers, Dewey Anderson, said that interest had 
dropped off markedly after Goldwater’s defeat. He added, “The 
rightists can literally raise millions, but the educational side can’t 
raise a couple of hundred thousand.” 255 In September of 1965 it 
became known that another liberal organization, Group Research 
Inc. (created in 1962 to probe the right’s activities), was in finan¬ 
cial trouble. 256 

Thus the right encountered no serious opposition, and conti¬ 
nued to gather strength. By the mid 60s there were 3,105 rightist 
and ultra-rightist organizations in the USA. These organizations 
had 1.5 million members and between five and six million sym¬ 
pathizers. 257 

In 1968 the work of the Birch Society was being done by one 
hundred coordinators, around a thousand section heads, and 
almost 4,000 chapter leaders. Its propaganda and that of other 
ultra-rightist organizations was being marketed at 450 stores 
around the country. 258 

The Progressive commented: “The growing influence of the 
Birch Society, and its many allies and imitators over the past ten 
years is more than the product of Cold War tensions, racial fric¬ 
tions, and the frustrations of a more complex century than any in 
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history. It is the result of the political and social illiteracy built 
into millions of citizens by the press, the schools, and the patterns 
and leaders of community life in the United States.” 259 


The George Wallace Movement 

The 1968 presidential elections brought a fresh rightist offen¬ 
sive. This time the standard bearer was Alabama Governor George 
Corley Wallace. The Wallace movement was a serious setback to 
the Republicans’ “Southern strategy”; it also split the ranks of 
the extremists—those who had lost faith in the Republican Party 
defected to Wallace. The Wallace movement was due to at least 
two factors: a powerful surge in the black civil rights movement, 
and the limited ability of the KKK to withstand that surge under 
new conditions. 

Wallace was born into a poor family. He worked his way 
through the University of Alabama. During the Second World 
War he served as a flight engineer in a B-29 bomber. In 1946, 
with the sponsorship of Governor James Elsha Folsom, he gained 
a seat in the Alabama legislature, where he became known as a 
liberal. In those days they called him a “pinko” and a “danger¬ 
ous representative of the left.” In 1955, as a district judge, he 
sentenced a racist who had killed a black to life imprisonment— 
an unprecedented occurrence for Alabama. In 1958 Wallace made 
his first and last unsuccessful try for the office of governor. He re¬ 
fused help from the KKK, and was supported by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and several 
unions. But at some time in these years Wallace began to lean 
toward reaction. He broke with Folsom, which greatly weakened 
his position and cost him the support of former friends. The disap¬ 
pointment hastened the evolution of Wallace the liberal into Wal¬ 
lace the racist. 

In 1962 he ran for governor as a Negro-hater. The Klan gave 
him its approval and collected for his campaign fund. On Jan¬ 
uary 14, 1963, he became governor of Alabama, and pronounced 
the words that became his motto: “Segregation now—segregation 
tomorrow, and segregation forever.” 260 These words were heard 
round the country; they made Wallace a hero to Southern racists. 
That same year Wallace made headlines nationwide by taking up 
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a stand in the doorway to the University of Alabama, blocking the 
path of black students whom a federal court had allowed admis¬ 
sion. The Kennedy administration was forced to send in Army 
regulars to back up the court’s decision. 

As a politician and as governor Wallace relied on strong-arm 
tactics. Under his leadership Alabama was turned into a police 
state. He set up a Sovereignty Commission, which the authors 
of a book on the 1968 elections describe as a “secret tribunal,” 
to carry out investigations at his orders. He made the State 
Highway Patrol, with close ties to the Klan, into a private police 
force answerable to him alone. Economic pressure and intimida¬ 
tion were an essential part of Wallace’s system. Newspapers that 
criticized him lost their advertisers; people who opposed him had 
their barns burned or their cattle ponds poisoned. Armed High¬ 
way Patrolmen visited the governor’s most vehement foes by 
night, threatening them with physical harm. 261 

Wallace’s philippics against the federal bureaucracy, shrill 
championing of free enterprise, and trenchant criticism of US 
foreign policy brought him to the attention of the far right. In 
the winter of 1963-1964 he was invited to speak in several states. 
Many rightists already regarded Wallace as their leader, and 
were ready to vote for him in the 1964 presidential race. In the 
primaries he won 34 percent of the vote in Wisconsin; 30 percent 
in Indiana, and 43 percent in Maryland. He ran well in big-city 
suburbs where the Birch Society was strong. In Milwaukee, 
Gary, and Baltimore he won the votes of semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, some of them recent migrants from the 
South. 202 

After Goldwater’s defeat Wallace became the leader of Amer¬ 
ica’s ultras, and their hope for 1968. 

As governor, Wallace wooed Alabama’s poor whites. He in¬ 
creased expenditures for old-age assistance, medical aid, and 
unemployment compensation. He gave teachers a significant raise, 
and expanded the budgets for public schools and higher educa¬ 
tion. He built many junior colleges and trade schools, and insti¬ 
tuted a free textbook policy. 263 In this respect his policies recalled 
those of Huey Long. During Wallace’s governorship a strange 
coalition of extreme conservative and liberal groups began to 
take shape. The binding force was racism: 73 percent of Wallace’s 
backers wanted progress for blacks to be halted. 264 
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Wallace’s building; of schools, hospitals, and roads brought him 
a solid political profit—popularity among ordinary citizens, and 
their votes. They approved of these construction projects, which 
to a certain extent guaranteed them jobs and incomes. His anti¬ 
elitist rhetoric, directed against Wall Street and the entire Eastern 
establishment, responded to their mood. On this basis Wallace was 
called a defender of the “little guy,” and even a populist, 
although his state continued to be last or near last in the union 
in standard of living, literacy, and medical care. Alabama also 
had the highest taxes on the sale of food and fuel, and the lowest 
on property and big business earnings. 

The Wallace treasury’s main sources of income were contracts 
with industry. In 1964 a federal agency investigated the award¬ 
ing of consultant engineering contracts for highway work in 
Alabama; it found that state authorities were taking bribes, some¬ 
times as much as $80,000. In several cases firms had been 
forced to hire one of the governor’s friends as an agent, at a hand¬ 
some price. One such friend was Klan leader Robert Shelton, who 
received a tee of $4,000. In early 1968 the Waugh Asphalt com¬ 
pany filed suit against Alabama’s finance director, Wallace’s bo¬ 
som friend Seymore Trammel. Trammel was accused of demand¬ 
ing kickbacks of fifty cents to one dollar on every ton of asphalt, 
or an equivalent amount in contributions to Wallace’s campaign. 
Another hotbed of corruption was the Alcoholic Beverage Con¬ 
trol Board, where commissions on sales of whisky to the state 
were used to fill the Wallace treasury. 265 Such were the true colors 
of Wallace’s populism. 

The Wallace for President drive got started almost immedia¬ 
tely after Goldwater’s defeat. It was launched by the racists of 
the South: on November 15, 1965, the Shreveport (Louisiana) 
Councilor, a newspaper published by the United Citizens’ Council 
of America, announced the start of the campaign. The initiative 
was taken up by the KKK in several Southern states. Clubs of 
Wallace supporters arose in many states in 1967. Kent Courtney, 
the head of the Conservative Society of America, was particu- 
larlv active; his slogan was “Win with Wallace in 1968”; 206 he 
published a Wallace for President bulletin regularly during 1967- 
1968. Wallace’s candidacy was approved by rightist leaders in Ala¬ 
bama on January 25, 1967; on July 4, he received the blessing of 
the Minutemen’s Patriotic Party. Wallace was also the candidate 
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of the American Nazis; not long before his death George Lincoln 
Rockwell spoke favorably of the possibilility that Wallace might 
become president of the USA. 


The ultra-rightists and racists who stood behind Wallace, not 
wishing to work with the Republicans, created their own party, 
which figured under different names in different states. In Geor¬ 
gia and Louisiana it was the American Party, in Michigan and 
Utah the American Independent Party, in Maine and Indiana 
the George G. Wallace Party, in Kansas and Washington the 
Conservative Party, in New York the Courage Party, in Illinois 
and Massachusetts the Independent Party, in Texas the Consti¬ 
tution Party. In January 1968 the national American Indepen¬ 
dent Party emerged to coordinate the forces working for Wallace. 

The front ranks of the Wallace movement were made up of 
Birchers and members of the White Citizens’ Councils, the Min- 
utemen, the KKK, and the Liberty Lobby. Wallace declared 
that the Birchers he knew in Alabama were “some of our finest 
citizens.” 207 Thus it is no coincidence that the national committee 
of Wallace’s party was made up almost entirely of Birchers. 

The right collected 1,662,000 signatures (according to Wal¬ 
lace’s staff 2,717,000), which got Wallace’s name onto the ballot 
in all fifty states. Some political commentators were astounded 
by this turn of events; not many believed that a racist politician 
would find any real backing outside the South. But in the end 
even sceptics were forced to admit that Wallace was becoming a 
national candidate. This set the Wallace movement apart from 
the South’s other political drives, which had remained basically 
regional. 

The explanation is to be sought in the changes that had taken 
place in the USA’s population structure over the past thirty or 
thirty-five years. More than four million black Americans left the 
South between 1940 and 1970; almost all of them settled in the 
industrial centers of the North-East and the Mid-West. In the 
mid 60s more than half of the black population lived outside the 
South. According to census data there were 2,167,000 blacks in 
the state of New York in 1970 (11.9 percent of the population), 
1,426,000 in Illinois (12.8 percent), 991,000 in Michigan (11.2 
per cent), 970,000 in Ohio (9.1 percent), and 1,017,000 in Penn¬ 
sylvania (8.6 per cent). 260 It is also very important to note that 
blacks have become more urbanized than whites. According to 



Census Bureau estimates nearly 70 percent of American blacks 
lived in cities in 1966. Only in four Southern states (Arkansas, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina) did rural blacks 
continue to outnumber urban. 269 

For white workers in the industrial centers of the North this 
influx of cheap labor, ready to do any work, meant stiff compe¬ 
tition in the job market and helped to strengthen anti-Negro- 
feelings among some of the more backward segments of the 
working class. This feeling was also heightened by the arrival 
of another group of migrants from the South—impoverished 
white farmers, most of them infected with racial prejudice. Wal¬ 
lace’s strongest support in the cities of the North came from white 
neighborhoods bordering on fast-growing black ghettos. 270 Thus 
racism, earlier confined largely to the South, spread to many other 
regions of the USA. 

The tactics of the ultra-right and of George Wallace, its can¬ 
didate, in the election campaign reflected the aggravated social 
and racial tensions of the 60s. Since the mid 60s the country had 
been shaken by a powerful anti-war movement among young 
people, and the struggle of blacks for their civil and social rights. 
Dozens of cities had seen spontaneous student demonstrations, 
which at times turned into open clashes with police, the National 
Guard, or units of the regular army. Between April 4, 1968 (the 
assassination of Martin Luther King) and June 5 of that year 
(the assassination of Robert Kennedy) 34,000 National Guards¬ 
men and 20,000 regular army troops, in addition to police forces, 
were used against blacks in dozens of cities. According to the 
National Student Association there were 221 large demonstrations 
and confrontations with police at 101 colleges and universities 
between January 1 and June 15, 1968; fifty-nine times in that 
period students forcibly seized campus buildings. 271 

Street confrontations between young people and the police, 
racial conflicts, widespread lawlessness, violence, crime, and drug 
addiction were added to the worries of ordinary Americans: in¬ 
flation eating up their incomes, fierce competition in the job 
market, and uncertainty about the future. In many cities the nor¬ 
mal rhythm of economic and public life broke down. Millions 
felt a real longing for stability. 

Right extremists skillfully exploited this situation. With the 
defeat of Goldwater it became axiomatic for many of them that 
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their earlier classic capitalist stance was not enough to attract 
the attention of the American masses. They decided, while re¬ 
maining true to their fundamental theories, to spice their anti- 
state rhetoric with demands for law and order, which millions of 
Americans found much to their taste. This recipe was the distinc¬ 
tive specialty of the ultra-rightist movement of the second half 
of the 60s and the early 70s. The right began to speak of a “com¬ 
munist plot” underlying not only the social measures of the liber¬ 
als, not only uprisings in black ghettoes and unrest on campuses, 
but also crime, drug addiction, the “sexual revolution,” pornog¬ 
raphy, avant-garde art, and other manifestations of the decay 
of bourgeois morals and culture. 

The Wallace campaign was quick to catch up this tune. There 
was much talk about law and order, stopping crime, and support¬ 
ing the police. Wallace was painted as the sole political hope for 
the lives, freedom, and property of American citizens: “The Dem¬ 
ocrats Won’t the Republicans Can’t . .. Wallace Will Save 
America!” 272 He promised the anxious population that he would 
step up police repression against student demonstrators and civil 
rights activists. He also called for taxes to be cut back as far as 
possible. Well-to-do suburbanites applauded: they were as much 
worried about high taxes, which were swallowing up a good deal 
of their income, as about robbers. What they wanted was fewer 
pensions and more prisons. The Wallace faithful set new words 
to the Battle Hymn of the Republic: 

He stands up for law and order, 

The policeman on the beat. 

He will make it safe to once again 

Walk safely on the street 

He’ll restore the courts of law, 

So justice can prevail. 

Won’t you stand up with George 
Wallace! 

So all men can be free! 273 

The fear of violence that swept America pushed white work¬ 
ers and members of the middle classes into the Wallace ranks, as 
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these groups were increasingly concerned with law and order. 274 
The most prosperous segments of the working class, which regard¬ 
ed blacks’ demands for equality with whites as a threat to their 
position, were especially susceptible to Wallace’s demagoguery. 
“Steel-workers, automobile workers, all the aristocracy of the in¬ 
dustrial working class, seemed infected with the Wallace virus. 
There were reports of enthusiasm for Wallace from plant after 
plant,” wrote Chester, Hodson, and Page. A union official at the 
United States Steel plant in Homestead, Pennsylvania, estimated 
that 92 percent of the workers there were for Wallace. At a Ford 
plant in New Jersey 62 percent were for Wallace; sentiment ran 
the same way at a General Motors Plant in Flint, Michigan. 275 
A September Gallup poll found that in the South 50 percent of 
the union members and 35 percent of the non-union workers were 
for Wallace; the figures for Humphrey were 29 percent and 26 
percent, respectively; for Nixon, 16 percent and 33 percent. 276 

Polls also showed that about half of the American public did 
not consider Wallace a racist. The workers who supported him 
hoped he would protect their economic interests and stabilize the 
situation in the country. 277 

Most of the workers who backed Wallace thought that he 
would create “a real labor party.” 278 

Time noted that Wallace’s following was “heaviest among those 
with limited education and modest income.” 279 Working Cathol¬ 
ics with Italian or East European backgrounds were among Wal¬ 
lace’s most loyal adherents, 280 to whom he promised good jobs. 
Some of the organizers of the Wallace campaign tried to repre¬ 
sent their candidate as the leader of a populist movement against 
the overlordship of the monopolies and the federal bureaucracy. 
During the 1968 race Wallace called for the direct election of 
federal judges (something the populists had suggested in 1890), 
arguing that the courts must be made responsible to the people. 281 
He spoke of his drive for the White House as “a movement of 
the people,” and said it made no difference whether political lead¬ 
ers approved of that movement or not. 282 

This pose was meant to win the votes of low-paid working 
whites, both urban and rural. According to figures published in 
the USA there were twenty-five million white Americans earning 
less than $3,000 a year in 1963, and thirty million in 1968; half 
of them lived in the South. 283 Many of America’s poor whites, 
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workers not excepted, were disposed to regard their black fellow- 
countrymen as rivals in the job market; Wallace’s racism was in 
keeping with this mood. The failure of Johnson’s widely acclaimed 
“War on Poverty” helped Wallace to further strengthen his hold 
on this segment of the electorate. 

Wallace got a considerable boost from police forces. As gover¬ 
nor he had placed the Birch Society slogan “Support Your Local 
Police” on Alabama license plates. John Harrington, president of 
the Fraternal Order of Police (whose 130,000 members make it 
the USA’s largest police organization), publicly endorsed Wallace 
for president. 284 Wallace, with his demands for law and order in 
the land, brought Southerners to the polls who had previously been 
non-voters. 285 

Wallace’s 1968 campaign was distinguished by an effort to 
camouflage his racism. Many of his speeches contained almost 
no hint of the racism that marked his governorship. His vocabu¬ 
lary was purged of words such as “nigger” and “segregation.” 
Even in his home state he steadfastly maintained that he had 
never been a racist. He now explained his opposition to civil 
rights laws by claiming that they were “an attack on property 
rights . . . free enterprise and local government.” 286 He depicted 
his earlier demands for segregation as advocacy of states’ rights. 
His speeches stressed respect for the constitution, law and order, 
and limited federal spending. “I don’t talk about race or segre¬ 
gation any more,” he admitted. “We’re talking about law 
and order, and local control of schools, not those other 
things.” 287 

There were at least two reasons for Wallace’s change in tactics. 
First, the 1968 effort was not local, but national; in many of the 
places where Wallace campaigned race was not an issue in com¬ 
munity life. In Rhode Island, where race prejudice had not be¬ 
come entrenched, he demonstrated his goodwill toward blacks 
by catching up a little black boy and cuddling him before the 
cameras. Another, and no less important, reason was that by 
1968 the black vote had become an important force at the South’s 
polls. This change in the makeup of the electorate came about 
after 1965, when the Voting Rights Act was passed over the 
opposition of the racists. In 1940 only 5 percent of the South’s 
eligible blacks (250,000) were registered to vote; in 1952, 20 per¬ 
cent (1,008,000); in 1965, 25 percent (1,238,000); in 1960, 28 per- 
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cent (1,412,000); in 1964, 38 percent (1,907,000); but in 1968, 
62 percent (3, 112,000); and in 1970, 67 percent (3,357,000). If 
it is remembered that in the five states of the deep South (Geor¬ 
gia, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, and South Carolina) blacks 
made up from 25.9 percent (Georgia) to 36.8 percent (Mississip¬ 
pi) of the population, and that more than half of the inhabitants 
of sixteen large cities (among them Washington and Atlanta) 
were black, 288 it becomes clear that even racists could not ignore 
the black vote. 

For the same reason Wallace made every effort to hide his 
connections with the Ku Klux Klan. At a meeting in an Alabama 
backwater in June 1968 his followers destroyed a film print that 
showed him giving Robert Shelton a friendly handshake. Such 
actions, like Wallace’s flirtations with black voters, did not alarm 
the racists. They understood his real motives. They knew what he 
meant by “states’ rights,” “law and order,” and “constitutional¬ 
ism” : in the language of racism this was a call to crush uprisings in 
the black ghettos. 289 Marshal Frady, a journalist who worked for 
Wallace in 1968, admitted that the American Independent Party 
“amounted to a kind of massive unspoken collaboration of racism 
in all its varieties, from blatant to furtive, deliberate to unwitting, 
malevolent to amicable.” 290 

Although the American Independent Party refused to report 
to the federal government on the sources of its campaign fund 
it is known that the Wallace movement was well financed. Be¬ 
tween ten and twenty thousand letters poured into Wallace head¬ 
quarters in Montgomery daily; many of them contained checks for 
$5, $25, or $50. They brought the party between $50,000 and 
$100,000 daily; there was one week (September 30-October 6, 
1968) when half a million came in. Wealthy people in suburbs and 
small towns gave copiously. In Eufaula, Alabama (population 
8,300), fifty-one citizens contributed a total of $11,000—and this 
case was not unique. There is evidence that some of Wallace’s 
angels were show-business stars whose gifts were in the tens of 
thousands of dollars. Breakfasts and luncheons in the candidate’s 
honor were another important funding source: a breakfast in 
Dallas netted $50,000; a luncheon the same day, $30,000. 

As Senator James O’Hara of Michigan remarked, many of 
Wallace’s supporters who thought of him as a representative of 
the “little guy” would have been shocked to discover that the 
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real forces behind him were “the power men of the ultra right,” 
and “the race-baiting segregationists.” 291 Wallace had friends 
among the South’s richest industrialists. H. L. Hunt gave $500 
to his campaign. Colonel Sanders, Edward Ball (closely tied to 
the Southern States Industrial Council), and Texas oil magnate 
Paul Pewitt were among Wallace’s main financial backers; Lean- 
der Perez, who agitated for him in Louisiana, and textile king 
Roger Milliken also gave large sums. The Wallace campaign, ac¬ 
cording to Gerald L. K. Smith (its fund-raising chief), cost ten 
and a half million dollars. 292 It is believed that between $12 mil¬ 
lion and $13 million was collected in all; the unused portion was 
spent in 1972. 

Wallace’s strategy was to mobilize Southern racists, to win over 
(with the help of the right extremists) the traditional conserva¬ 
tive constituency that had voted for Goldwater in 1964, and 
finally to woo the military-industrial complex. He planned to 
garner support among the masses by waving the banner of “law 
and order” and playing on race prejudice. Wallace could not 
afford to ignore the needs of the South’s numerous poor; but he 
also counted on its ultras and big capitalists, who were demand¬ 
ing that the policy of social and economic concessions be repu¬ 
diated. Add to this that Wallace was forced to play the part of 
a man tolerant to blacks, while in fact remaining a racist, and 
it is possible to get some idea of the violent internal contradic¬ 
tions that marked his campaign. 

The incongruity of the Wallace coalition made for continual 
bickering. The arrogance of the movement’s Alabama satraps 
again and again brought them into conflict with its Northern 
followers, thus weakening its leadership. 

The choice of a vice-presidential candidate was at the center 
of one of the skirmishes within the Wallace camp. Wallace him¬ 
self favored Texas governor John Connally, Eisenhower’s ultra¬ 
conservative Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, or “Mr. 
Law and Order”—J. Edgar Hoover. But for various reasons all 
these choices had to be set aside. Wallace’s comparatively moder¬ 
ate followers suggested Albert Benjamin Chandler, a former gov¬ 
ernor of Kentucky, whose attitude toward school integration 
may be roughly described as forbearance. But the racists strongly 
opposed Chandler, who was unwilling to publicly abjure his toler¬ 
ance toward blacks; he was dropped from consideration. 
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A candidate who more or less suited most of Wallace’s support¬ 
ers was Air Force Major-General Curtis Emerson Le May. He 
had held high military posts for a number of years: after the 
Second World War he had commanded the US Air Force in 
Europe; somewhat later, the Strategic Air Command; during the 
Kennedy years he was Air Force Chief of Staff. In 1968, after 
his retirement, he wrote America Is in Danger , 293 which condem¬ 
ned the military policy of the Kennedy administration and de¬ 
clared that none of the current military doctrines was sufficient for 
victory over communism. The salient point in Le May’s proposed 
strategy was a pre-emptive nuclear strike that would supposedly 
bring the socialist countries to their knees. 

On October 3 Wallace announced that Le May would be his 
running mate. In a national television appearance with Wallace 
Le May declared that if necessary nuclear weapons must be used 
to attain victory in Vietnam. Wallace’s opponents began to as¬ 
sert that his election would push the USA and the entire world 
over the brink of nuclear catastrophe. This was a very dangerous 
turn of events for Wallace. He understood the lesson of 1964: 
the American public did not approve of nuclear saber rattling. 
He set forth the basic principles of his foreign policy program 
in an address to the National Press Club in Washington on Oc¬ 
tober 7. He called for victory in Vietnam, but without the use 
of nuclear weapons; at the same time he did not reject negotia¬ 
tion. He deplored excesses in foreign aid, but defended military 
assistance. He sharply opposed any sort of economic sanctions 
against South Africa and Rhodesia, which he called “good friends 
and allies of this country.” 294 

The American Independent Party’s campaign platform was 
published on October 13. It reflected the internal conflicts divid¬ 
ing the party. Because of the considerations outlined above it did 
not follow the classic rightist line. This was especially true of the 
part dealing with domestic issues. Wallace’s party was represented 
to ordinary voters as the only one capable of resolving the prob¬ 
lems facing the nation: the rising cost of living, unemployment, 
high taxes, uprisings in the black ghettos, student unrest, and the 
growing crime rate. 

The platform passed over civil rights in silence, and empha¬ 
sized the use of police force for maintaining order. It appealed 
to racists by proposing to halt federal interference in education. 
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Special concern was shown for the home, family, and prop¬ 
erty of the “average American.” The party vowed to develop 
a public works program, if necessary, to provide full employment. 
The unions were promised the guaranteed right to conclude col¬ 
lective bargaining agreements, an end to federal meddling in their 
internal affairs, and support for legislation setting aside funds 
for the retraining of workers and creating fair minimum stand¬ 
ards for wages, hours, and work conditions. Planks on public 
health care and social security were also adopted. 

As to foreign policy, the platform basically coincided with the 
position Wallace had taken in Washington on October 7. In 
answer to the needs of the day the party proclaimed that it would 
strive to “secure a just and lasting peace.” “We feel,” the plat¬ 
form’s authors declared, “that the road to peace lies through in¬ 
ternational cooperation and understanding.” 205 

Wallace’s demagogic platform was torn apart and ridiculed by 
the forces of democracy. How could he restore order in the coun¬ 
try, when the crime rate in Alabama had increased by 42.4 per¬ 
cent during his years as governor? 290 How could he champion 
respect for the law, when he himself had repeatedly and know¬ 
ingly violated it? How could he root out corruption, when bribe¬ 
taking had been a source of his campaign fund? The mass 
protest demonstrations touched off by Wallace’s public appearances 
broke up a number of his rallies; in several places only strong 
police lines prevented violence between Wallace’s admirers and 
his opponents. 

An analysis of the 1968 election returns showed that Wallace 
got the support of 57 percent of the farmers, 46 percent of the 
blue-collar workers, and 30 percent of the white-collar workers 
who had voted for Johnson in 1964; the figures among those who 
had voted for Goldwater were 67 percent, 51 percent, and 35 
percent respectively. The largest group of Wallace voters was 
made up of Southern farmers. 297 

The liberal journal the Progressive called the favorable re¬ 
sponse that Wallace and the right evoked from millions of Amer¬ 
icans a national tragedy. “They fail to realize,” it lamented in 
November 1968, “that the far-rightists and racists who have done 
so much to organize and finance the Wallace campaign would, if 
he came to power, seize the opportunity to destroy unions and 
cut wages, starve the public schools, make the rich richer at the 
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expense of the middle and lower middle classes, and conceivably 
take the nation down the road to the world’s first—and last— 
nuclear war.” 298 

“The Wallace campaign,” declared Henry Winston, chairman 
of the Communist Party USA, “is the political spearhead of the 
drive of the ultra-Right, racist elements in our country today. It 
is a campaign designed to foster racism, to build a base 
for reaction among the white workers in our cites, to counter 
the advance of the growing movements for peace and free¬ 
dom.” 299 

The American bourgeois sociologist James McEvoy admits: 
“The formation of the AIP and the success of its candidate in 
the South and in some urban areas in the North suggests that 
the development of a national political apparatus with totalitar¬ 
ian overtones is certainly not impossible within contemporary 
American society. The replacement of economic expansion by 
recession or depression, with concomitant disruption of the eco¬ 
nomic security of the working and marginal middle class, could 
... enable this apparatus, or one very much like it, to transform 
the existing symbolic and newly emerging economic grievances 
of this segment of the society into political power at the national 
level.” 300 

No accurate idea of the extent of the ultra-right movement can 
be formed by examining the Wallace campaign alone. A part of 
the ultra-right, not wishing to break with the Republican Party, 
tied its hopes to Richard Nixon. 

Nixon, who had the backing of rightist leaders Barry Goldwater 
and Strom Thurmond, hoped to carry the South and neutralize 
the influence of Wallace. Nixon spoke for integration, but main¬ 
tained that it was a matter to be worked out by the states. Thur¬ 
mond also wanted Nixon to promise that he would build up mili¬ 
tary potential to fight “communist aggression” (after Goldwater’s 
defeat Nixon’s allies on the far right thought it impolitic to speak 
of “victory over communism”). Nixon accepted this condition: 
he pledged to strengthen the USA’s anti-ballistic missile system 
(ABM). Thurmond was satisfied; he worked hard for Nixon’s 
nomination. 301 ' 302 . 

Goldwater remembered well Nixon’s loyalty in 1964, and now 
did his best to return the favor. He declared in a number of spee¬ 
ches and written statements that although Wallace was saying the 
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right things, and appealed to him personally, there was no chance 
that Wallace could bring success for the right. 

The question of Nixon’s running mate was highly important to 
his right-wing followers. The Florida delegation, for example, 
said that it would give him its thirty-three votes only if his vice- 
presidential choice was to the South’s liking. The candidate that 
best met that description was Spiro Agnew. The right later came 
to regard him as one of the most trustworthy men in the Nixon 
administration. He became more popular than the president with 
some Southern politicians. The American Conservative Union, 
Senators Goldwater, John Tower, Robert Dole, James Buckley, 
and other leading conservatives endorsed Agnew’s candidacy. 
The Young Americans for Freedom even nominated him for 
president at their 1971 convention. 303 

Nixon got important aid from the American Conservative Union. 
Its head, John M. Ashbrook, tried to turn conservatives away from 
Wallace; reviewing the American Independent Party’s platform, 
he said. “Wallace is not a conservative. . . At heart he is a populist 
with strong tendencies in the direction of the collectivist welfare 
state.” 304 Meanwhile Nixon and Humphrey, the Democratic can¬ 
didate, strove to diminish Wallace’s influence among ordinary 
Americans by characterizing him and his associates—not without 
reason—as irresponsible fanatics ready to plunge the world into 
a nuclear war. 305 

On the whole respectable conservative businessmen, who sub¬ 
scribed to the laissez-faire ideology, rejected Wallace’s “populism” 
and gave their votes to Nixon. Many Northerners defected from 
the Wallace camp. In the South almost four-fifths of Wallace’s 
original followers voted for him; in the North, only 43 percent 
did so. 306 . 

Nixon won at the polls in 1968. He received 31,770,000 votes 
(43.4 percent); Wallace 9,906,000 (13.53 percent); Humphrey 
31,271,000 (42.72 percent). Wallace carried four of the five 
states of the Deep South (Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia); South Carolina, thanks to the efforts of Strom Thur¬ 
mond, gave its votes to Nixon. Texas remained true to the Dem¬ 
ocrats. Oter Southern states, such as North Carolina, Florida, 
V irginia, and Tennessee, were steeped not only in racism but also 
in extreme economic conservatism and the allied ideology of 
non-interference. They could not accept the so-called populist 
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planks in Wallace’s platform. Nixon, with his conservative ap¬ 
proach to domestic economic and social problems, suited them 
better, and he got their votes. Wallace’s play for black voters 
proved a total failure: 88 percent of the black voters favored 
Humphrey; 12 percent, Nixon. 

Wallace was also unsuccessful at winning over former Gold- 
water backers in the West and Mid-West. For much the same 
reasons as the states of the Marginal South—and also because 
of Goldwater’s own labors—they gave their support to Nixon. 
Thus various subjective factors induced many millions of poten¬ 
tial Wallace voters to cast their ballots for Nixon. Even many 
Birchers, as Robert Welch acknowledged, were working for 
Nixon. 

Wallace’s loss of votes to Nixon was due to the latter’s adroit¬ 
ness and to strategic miscalculations by the Wallace campaign 
staff. There was an objective reason too: Wallace, unlike Gold- 
water, ran on a third-party ticket; American political history 
shows that voters slight such candidates. Many families tradition¬ 
ally back one or the other of the established parties, even if they 
do not always agree with its platform. This inertia played a part 
in the 1968 election too. But even under these adverse conditions 
Wallace was able to rally almost ten million Americans—proof 
that the right’s sway was no less in the late 60s than during 
Goldwater’s campaign. 


The Rightist Movement in Recent Times 

With the end of the 60s and the beginning of the 70s the 
rightist movement entered a new phase. The prolonged economic 
boom of the 60s gave way in 1974-1975 to the most serious crisis 
since the war, a crisis that affected all the main branches of 
American industry. A sharp drop in production, coupled with 
mass unemployment, lessened the appeal of the conservative ideol¬ 
ogy of unfettered free enterprise, and deepened the internal con¬ 
flicts dividing the right. 

Another important influence on the right inthe 70s was detente, 
which brought healthier relations among governments with dif¬ 
ferent social systems and created the conditions necessary for 
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stamping out the remaining hotbeds of war. The rulers of 
the West gave up their saber rattling, blackmail, and threats 
against the socialist countries, and set about establishing 
mutually beneficial business relations with them and find¬ 
ing solutions to persistent problems through peaceful nego¬ 
tiation. 

Historically speaking the demise of the imperialists’ decades- 
old policy of military confrontation and the dawn of the “era of 
negotiation,” with its easing of international tensions, was a signal 
victory for the active diplomacy of the socialist countries and 
for all democratic and peace-loving forces. By the same token 
it was a defeat for reaction. The USA’s rightists—the champions 
of the cold war and “victory over communism”—were discom¬ 
fited by their country’s involvement in this positive international 
development. Detente made it hard for them to use the argu¬ 
ments of the cold-war years; they were forced to look for other 
ways to recruit support. The influence of detente proved so great 
that even some die-hard opponents of international cooperation 
had to bow to the spirit of the time. 

But while the economic crisis and detente undoubtedly retarded 
the growth of the right’s power a number of factors in domestic 
politics helped it survive with minimal losses. The most impor¬ 
tant of these factors is the ever growing weight that the tradition¬ 
ally conservative “Sunbelt” carries in American political life. 
According to indirect estimates made by the Census Bureau in 
recent years the majority of Americans now live in the South and 
West. 307 

The mounting importance of the Sunbelt in American life 
results primarily from its rapid industrialization. Conditions there 
are favorable for entrepreneurs: the union movement is still in 
its infancy; expenditures for social needs are small; all sorts of 
tatx benefits are extended to investors; there is adequate raw 
material and energy; land prices are low; laws protecting the 
environment are not as strict as elsewhere; links with domestic 
and foreign markets are good; and so forth. From California to 
Virginia, new capital and developers eager for quick success 
have flooded in. In a matter of decades huge chemical, electronics, 
and aerospace plants have sprung up in areas once inhabited 
mainly by ranchers and cowboys. Formerly middle-sized towns— 
Phoenix, Memphis, Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, and 
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others—have grown into sprawling giants with affluent suburbs. 
At present California, Florida, and Texas are first, second, and 
third in the pace and value of construction. 308 ' 309 

The industrialization of the South and South-West dates back 
to the time of the Second World War. But its political conse¬ 
quences have been felt to an ever greater degree in the past few 
decades, and the process is far from complete. 

The appearance of new and still expanding wealth in the 
South has given rise to financial centers that challenge the might 
of Wall Street. The economic antagonism between the North- 
East and the Sunbelt was bound to crop out, as eventually it 
did, in the realm of politics. Because of certain objective consider¬ 
ations the representatives of “new money” who have emerged 
in recent years profess the sort of crudely individualistic ideology 
of free enterprise that is by and large characteristic of the early 
stages of capitalism. Thus in their struggle with Wall Street 
Southern groups have adopted a highly conservative stance: they 
abhor “big government,” regulation, bureaucracy, social spend¬ 
ing, unions, taxes—in short anything that interferes with getting 
rich quickly. Whatever is counter to their interests they attribute 
to foreign influences, and damn as un-American or even com¬ 
munist. 

This attitude is common to “new money” and the right; it 
makes them allies in the fight against the “liberal establishment” 
of the North-East, which both consider anti-American and com¬ 
munistic.* “New money” has reinforced the traditional conservat¬ 
ism of the South and South-West, making these vast regions 
into a bastion of reaction. 310 

The New South is epitomized in the moneyed families that 
have made their fortunes in the past several decades. The most 
prominent figure in this group is Texas oilman H. L. Hunt—the 
richest man in America. He made his first millions in the 20s and 
30s, when big corporations were waging a pitched battle against 
the organized workers’ movement. A federal law of the 20s pro- 


* This is generally true of the division of political forces within the 
USA’s ruling class. But some scions of old monopolistic dynasties are to be 
found on the right, and there are also nouveaux riches among the liberals. 
Furthermore there is a significant number of liberals among the petty bour¬ 
geoisie. 
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viding a 27.5 percent reduction in taxes on the income from oil— 
the so-called depletion allowance—had a great deal to do with 
the rise of oil fortunes. 

After the Second World War Hunt and other entrepreneurs 
who had grown rich under protectionism launched a crusade 
against federal economic and social programs, and backed right- 
wing politicians critical of the government. They lent enormous 
material support to McCarthy, who branded the Truman admin¬ 
istration “communist.” But Hunt did not rest content with that; 
in 1951 he brought out his own radio and television series, Facts 
Forum, which was aired in almost all the states. In 1959 Facts 
Forum was transformed into the Life Line Foundation, Inc. 
By the end of the 60s the foundation had put together more 
than 4,000 programs, which reached millons of Americans 
over 530 stations. 311 The foundation’s radio programs, like its 
bulletin of the same name, parroted McCarthy’s attacks on 
America’s democratic institutions in the 50s, and the propaganda 
of the far right in the 60s and 70s. Hunt died November 29, 1974; 
till the end of his days he remained a vigorous foe of social 
reform and detente. 

Patrick J. Frawley, another generous backer of the ultras, was 
born in Nicaragua. His father, a prosperous small businessman, 
took the family to California after the Second World War. There 
he began to produce an improved bail-point pen; in five years his 
Paper Mate Pen Company was doing $26 million worth of bu¬ 
siness annually. By 1970 Patrick Frawley, Jr., who inherited his 
father’s business, had acquired conglomerates manufacturing 
electric shavers, safety razors, and color film, with an annual 
turnover of $200 million. Since then pressure from competitors 
and a Justice Department action have forced him to relinquish 
part of this empire, but Schick Electric Shavers and Frawley En¬ 
terprises, which remain in his hands, bring in over $100 million 
a year. 

Frawley has aided nationally important organizations of the 
right and their local branches. Like Hunt he has also created his 
own propaganda tool, the Twin Circle Company, which pushes 
rightist ideas in magazines and books, at student conferences, 
and over radio and television. With all this he has still found 
the means to make substantial contributions to the election cam¬ 
paign. 312 
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In recent years Joseph Coors, an enormously wealthy indus¬ 
trialist from Colorado, has become a figure of national note. For 
this he is indebted to Richard Nixon, who just two days before 
resigning appointed him director of the government-owned Cor¬ 
poration for Public Broadcasting. Up to that time Coors was little 
known in Washington, though he had a reputation as an arch¬ 
conservative in his home state. 

Coor’s grandfather, a German, came to the USA shortly after 
the Civil War and set up a brewery in Golden, Colorado. Today’s 
Coors Brewery is perhaps the largest family corporation in Amer¬ 
ica; it occupies fourth place in the beer business. The family 
invested in agriculture, coal mining, construction, and other in¬ 
dustries; it owns huge plants turning out aluminum dishes, chem¬ 
ical glass, and porcelain. The family’s total assets were put at 
$250 million in 1972. 

Not content to simply conduct business, Coors has pushed his 
way into the political arena. He acquired Television News, Inc., 
and made it into the largest private news agency in the East. In 
1973 he established the Heritage Foundation, which became the 
coordinating center in an elaborate network of private organiza¬ 
tions he had a hand in creating. In addition to Television News, 
Inc., this network includes the Committee for the Survival of a 
Free Congress and the Committee of Nine, which orchestrates 
the activities of conservative senators. All this machinery is busy 
trying to slant public opinion to the right and form a conservative 
majority in Congress. 

Coor’s people work closely with the Young Americans for Free¬ 
dom and the American Conservative Union. They also contrib¬ 
ute heavily to the John Birch Society and place advertisements 
in its weekly, Review of the News. Asked by a senator if he ap¬ 
proved of the Birchers, Coors replied: “I have at times supported 
them with funds and I support some of their thoughts and ideas, 
yes.” 313 

The catalog of “new tycoons” could be continued, but those 
already mentioned give a more or less complete picture of the 
political sympathies and antipathies of the lot. 

The US government’s continuing war in Vietnam, the growth 
of military spending, and the closely associated speed-up in the 
arms race stimulated the rightist movement tremendously in the 
early 70s. The Nixon administration’s military budget was hard 
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by the $100 billion mark; the Ford administration’s reaehed $113 
billion; and that of the Carter administration, which undertook 
the building of new types of weaponry, $130 billion. These record 
outlays and pronouncements by official representatives of the 
armed services about a “communist threat” encourage rightist 
propaganda and lend credibility to it. 

A direct result of the government’s aggressive foreign policy 
and the arms race was the strengthening of reactionary trends in 
domestic politics. In the 60s and 70s the USA’s ruling cliques 
tried to re-create the stifling, conformist atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion that prevailed earlier; they built up police forces, worked 
out methods for total surveillance over citizens who protested 
against the war in South-East Asia and political and social in¬ 
justice at home, and carefully planned tactics for crushing demon¬ 
strations of every type. There was a sharp increase in allocations 
for police work: between 1969 and 1972 the FBI’s budget was 
expanded from $219.6 million to $334.5 million, and its staff en¬ 
larged by more than 3,000. In the mid 70s the bureau had the 
fingerprints of eighty million persons, and dossiers on more than 
half a million. 314 

The FBI operation COINTELPRO, carried out over a number 
of years, sought to cripple movements among young people and 
blacks through illegal means: groups were infiltrated by agents 
who provoked them to violence, which served as a pretext for 
using harsh repressive measures against them; documents intended 
to sow dissension among those fighting for the civil rights and 
among anti-war and pacifist groups were fabricated and distrib¬ 
uted; various sorts of defamatory and libelous materials about 
leaders of the black liberation movement were circulated among 
their followers; the most militant opposition spokesmen were 
threatened and blackmailed. 318 

The FBI also resorted frequently to other unlawful methods. 
Among them: the installation of listening devices in violation of 
the Constitution; burglaries with the object of purloining com¬ 
promising materials from the premises of organizations that an¬ 
tagonized the government (in this perspective Watergate is only 
an episode, albeit the most sensational in recent years); and at¬ 
tempts to turn the Mafia on the leaders of the Communist Party 
USA. In Operation Hoodwink, conducted in California, “the 
FBI organized and recruited the Secret Army Organization, a 
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right-wing terrorist group, and paid it to attack anti-war activ¬ 
ists.” 316 

At one time the FBI’s so-called Security Index, which named 
the most active adversaries of the government’s foreign and do¬ 
mestic policies, listed 26,174 Americans who might be locked up 
in time of war or emergency. 317 

In the midst of mass demonstrations against reaction, racism, 
and war the government activated the internal police functions 
of the CIA, the Pentagon, and the National Guard. In 1963, 
overstepping its legal authority, the CIA created the Domestic 
Operations Division, which launched Operation Chaos against 
the democratic movement. CIA agents infiltrated anti-war, radical, 
and religious groups; they compiled a list of 300,000 organiza¬ 
tions and individuals, and dossiers on 10,000 people. They system¬ 
atically violated the confidentiality of first-class mail over sev¬ 
eral years, opening 215,820 letters. 318 They consulted with police 
department employees in California, Illinois, New York, and the 
District of Columbia. The Justice Department was aware of these 
contacts. 319 

Crudely flouting the norms of international law, the CIA 
worked out plans to assassinate or oust a number of foreign lead¬ 
ers. In 1961 the agency entered into a criminal partnership 
with the Mafia with the object of assassinating Fidel Castro. It 
interfered in the internal affairs of Chile at Nixon’s personal 
orders; eight million dollars were spent on the destabilization and 
overthrow of Salvador Allende’s government. 320 Beginning im¬ 
mediately after the Second World War American intelligence 
monitored the development of events in Italy; no less than $65 
million were spent to prevent a turn to the left in the country’s 
internal politics and to keep Communists out of the government. 
It also came to light that the CIA had been regularly contribut¬ 
ing funds for the subversive activities of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty, which were formally considered private organi¬ 
zations. Many of the CIA’s crimes against other countries and 
people were sanctioned by the Committee of 40, a secret inter¬ 
agency organization that managed the USA’s covert operations 
abroad. 

Military intelligence also undertook similar actions within the 
country. In the summer of 1967 the Pentagon set up a special 
department whose operatives established themselves in several 
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of the USA’s largest cities and began to infiltrate anti-war and 
radical groups. No less than one thousand agents of the Pentagon 
were involved in surveillance over American citizens, including 
members of Congress, governors, and heads of democratic organi¬ 
zations. By the fall of 1969 data files had been compiled on 
18,000 Americans.'’ 21 In its fight against the anti-war movement 
Army intelligence joined hands with the Legion of Justice, an 
ultra-right terrorist group, which was supplied with tear gas 
and other equipment for breaking up demonstrations. 322 Today 
Army intelligence has information on the membership, program, 
and actions of every political group active in the country. 323 

Keeping tabs on dissidents and spying on them was not enough 
for the Pentagon. During the 60s regular army units took part, 
together with the National Guard, in supressing demonstrations 
by young people and blacks. The generals elaborated plans for 
the large-scale use of military force to quell “civil disorders,” and 
gave special training to soldiers, policemen, and guardsmen in 
fighting a mass democratic movement under big-city condi¬ 
tions. 324 The National Guard, which as a rule has close ties with 
local business, was actively involved in punitive operations against 
the radical and democratic movements, and was repeatedly 
used against striking workers. 325 

The FBI, the CIA, and the Army were the main federal or¬ 
ganizations engaged in repression and police surveillance, but 
not the only ones. At least twenty government agencies and ser¬ 
vices, and a multitude of private groups, had a hand in such 
activities. Extensive card files on millions of persons were put 
together by the Internal Revenue Service, the US Passport Of¬ 
fice, the Civil Service Commission, the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation, and the Social Security Administration. Credit rating 
bureaus, according to expert estimates, hold information on 
110 million Americans. 326 Other organizations—banks, insurance 
companies, businesses, and newspapers—also maintain dossiers, 
There were repeated moves in the 60s and 70s to establish an 
electronically equipped National Data Center, in which infor¬ 
mation on the private lives and public activities of all citizens 
would be centralized. Democratically minded persons rightly 
considered such plans a giant step toward the creation of a to¬ 
talitarian society in the USA. 327 

Nixon’s administration attempted to nse this colossal police 










apparatus to fight his personal opponents. Important members 
of the White House staff compiled lists of the president’s ene¬ 
mies; the Internal Revenue Service then undertook an exacting 
revision of these persons finances. In a special memorandum 
Tom Charles Huston, a Nixon staff assistant, recommended the 
following measures for uncovering secret opposition to govern¬ 
ment policy: burglaries of homes and offices, the use of inform¬ 
ers, the placing of listening devices, and the opening of cor¬ 
respondence. These suggestions were approved by Nixon and 
became the basis for a presidential order to federal intelligence 
agencies. 328 According to incomplete data federal agencies en¬ 
gaged in surveillance employed between 100,000 and 150,000 
persons in 1975. More than $6 billion was being spent on the 
intelligence system each year. 320 

The 60s and 70s provide an abundance of other examples of 
the arbitrary exercise of police power and flagrant violations 
of the democratic rights and freedoms of American citizens. 
The FBI waged a blackmail campaign against Martin Luther 
King, Jr., for many years. In 1970 students protesting against 
the Vietnam war in Kent, Ohio, and Jackson, Mississippi were 
fired on by the National Guard. In 1972 the Justice Department 
used trumped-up charges to jail the Wilmington Ten, who were 
fighting for equal rights for blacks. During the Democratic 
Party’s convention in Chicago in August of 1968 police mounted 
a bloody battle against demonstrators demanding an end to the 
war in South-East Asia. In May of 1971 the government used 
raids, beatings, and wholesale arrests against the anti-war move¬ 
ment; 13,000 persons were put behind bars in just three days. In 
its function, manner of operation, and spirit the machinery of 
repression is the ally of the right. 

The government, having created a ramified police apparatus 
and placed millions of Americans under scrutiny, could afford to 
make a liberal gesture; it abolished certain odious organizations 
that had thoroughly discredited themselves and become the 
object of active and continual opposition by the forces of democ¬ 
racy and progress. Some of the most ill-famed symbols of the 
McCarthy hysteria and the cold war lost their meaning and were 
removed during the 70s: in 1973, the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, which was established in 1950 in accordance with the 
McCarran Act; in 1975, the House Internal Security Committee, 





















better known as the Un-American Activities Committee. The 
powers of the latter were delegated to the House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee. The Justice Department’s blacklists of subversive organi¬ 
zations were done away with by an executive order dated June 4, 
1974. 

But during the same years, in parallel with these reforms, 
reactionary forces in Congress and the administration were 
trying to lay a new legal basis for mass repression. Since the 
downfall of McCarthy there have been unremitting efforts in 
Congress to bring back, in one form or another, the sort of legis¬ 
lation he promoted. Bills have been placed before Congress that 
epitomize the anti-democratic attitude of the cold war years. 
In particular, they would restore most of the provisions of the 
Smith Act aimed at the freedoms of speech, of the press, and of 
assembly. 330 The adoption of such bills, as Americans themselves 
acknowledge, would take the USA a considerable distance down 
the road toward becoming a police state. The Nation writes 
that one of these legislative projects, Senate Bill 1, “began as an 
innocent attempt to reform the criminal laws and has ended up 
as a repressive monstrosity” 331 that seriously threatened the 
democratic freedoms of the American people. This bill evoked 
a negative reaction among many segments of American society; 
this made it necessary to postpone discussion of it in Congress, 
and then to introduce certain alterations. The new bill (S-1437), 
which kept most of the provisions of the old, condoned most of 
the types of criminal acts connected with the Watergate scandal. 332 

The broadening of the government’s police functions, the 
setting up of an all-encompassing surveillance network, attempts 
to revive the laws of the McCarthy years under some guise, the 
contempt shown by official government bodies for the rights and 
freedoms of ordinary Americans—together all of these have 
brought about a climate that helps breathe life into various reac¬ 
tionary groups and mobilize the forces of the right. 

In the 70s, as at other times, the ultras tried to capitalize on 
people’s prejudices and superstitions. Worthy of particular note 
are the extraordinary activeness of ultra-right and religious groups 
in the battle against abortion, their opposition to the equal rights 
amendment, and the desperate resistance of certain parents to 
the introduction of sex-education courses in high schools. 

The National Right-to-Life Committee came into existence as 
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a result of the Supreme Court’s decision of January 22, 1973, 
which made abortion legal throughout the country. It publishes 
the National Right-to-Life News, which agitates for the adoption 
of a Constitutional amendment prohibiting abortions. Opposition 
to abortion unites broad segments of the American public; their 
organization, headed by Mildred Jefferson, a black woman, has 
figured regularly in various sorts of ultra-rightist rallies. 333 As the 
bulletin of the Institute for American Democracy rightly points 
out, the anti-abortion movement has presented the far right with 
a rare opportunity to form a mass political alliance. 334 Opponents 
of equal rights for women have also established a national organ¬ 
ization that acts in concert with the ultra right. 

For the leaders of the ultras, negative sides of American life 
such as drug addiction, corruption, pornography, prostitution, 
and crime are an important means for mobilizing public support 
for their position on the concrete questions of the political strug¬ 
gle. They blame all of these plagues of bourgeois society on 
domination by the federal bureaucracy, liberal politics, and the 
“communist conspiracy.” The ultras politicize the actions of 
backward segments of the public, winning over and making them 
into an extensive reserve for reaction. 

These are some of the factors in domestic and international 
life that have stimulated or retarded the development of the 
rightist movement in the USA over the past few years. On the 
whole it is possible to say that in the 70s rightists continued to be 
a constant and significant force in the domestic politics of the 
USA. There is probably no large city in the country that does 
not have some kind of ultra-rightist group. 

The John Birch Society remains the largest and most in¬ 
fluential of the organizations of the far right. The anti-state 
rhetoric of its leaders, which is directed against the widening of 
federal powers in the economy and society, still finds a response 
in the heartlands of the country, where the traditions of the 
frontier survive. 

In the 70s the Birch Society intensified its propaganda cam¬ 
paign among young people. Week-long camps were held through¬ 
out the summer months. In all there were about ten such camps; 
they were located in the South and West. 335 

In 1973 the society had some 5,000 chapters around the coun¬ 
try with about 100,000 members, and a paid staff of 225. Be- 
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tween 1961 and 1970 the number of persons in sympathy with 
the Birchers grew from three to eight million. Enormous sums 
continue to pour into the society’s treasury. The contributions 
of some rich patrons run to five figures; this makes it possible 
for the society to spend $6 million a year—-$10 million according 
to other estimates—toward the spread of its views. Birchers hold 
seats in Congress and elective offices in at least a dozen states. 336 

The society’s council is, as earlier, made up mostly of pros¬ 
perous businessmen and financiers. The overwhelming majority 
of them belong to the new consortia of the South and West—- 
the rivals of Wall Street. In recent years the makeup of the 
council has altered several times in favor of the regions vying 
with the North-East. In 1976, for example, William H. Cies, a 
thriving California realtor, and Nelson Bunker Hunt, son of the 
late H. L. Hunt, became members. 

In the second half of the 60s Welch began to propagandize a 
new conception of the “communist conspiracy” as part of an 
“insider conspiracy,” 337 whose roots he traced back to the activ¬ 
ities of secret societies in Western Europe and the French bour¬ 
geois revolution of the eighteenth century. 338 The UN, NATO, 
and the USA’s multinational corporations are depicted as inter¬ 
national tools of the worldwide “insider conspiracy.” The Trilat¬ 
eral Commission, organized in 1973, which includes represen¬ 
tatives of the most influential groups in American, West Euro¬ 
pean, and Japanese business, was placed under that same indict¬ 
ment by the Birch Society in the 70s. 339 

The center of the international “insider conspiracy” is the US 
establishment: the Morgans, Rockefellers, Warburgs, and other 
moneyed American families, the multinational corporations, 
private organizations such as the Committee on Economic Devel¬ 
opment, and the exclusive aristocratic clubs serving the all- 
powerful corporations. It also includes the intellectual elite, the 
mass media, and the largest foundations, which the Birchers 
maintain are financing a bloodless revolution in the country and 
undermining traditional American values. The main instrument 
of this secret government in the USA is the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 3 ' 10 

The goal of the “insider conspiracy” that is to say, of the 
“communist conspiracy”—is to establish a world government, 
which would put an end to the sovereignty of the USA and the 



other Western countries and enslave their citizens. In their 
struggle for power the insiders use the strategy “divide and 
rule.’" They are responsible for both world wars, the Rus¬ 
sian revolution, the rise of the world socialist system, and the 
collapse of colonialism. 

The manifestations of this “conspiracy’’ in domestic politics 
are highly diverse: from the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1913, the introduction of the graduated income tax, 
and the diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union to govern¬ 
ment social programs, economic 1 planning,” and the attempted 
assassination of George Wallace. The insiders are to blame for 
the economic disaster of 1929; at present they are leading the 
country toward a new crisis. 341 

According to Welch’s theory the policy of detente adopted by 
the US government spells suicide for Western civilization: it 
would disarm the United States, and give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 342 A large section of the American public, business 
circles included, favors trade with the socialist countries; the 
Birch Society regards such trade as saving the Soviet economy. 
John Schmitz, a Bircher in the House of Representatives, has 
introduced a bill that would require that the names of American 
businessmen who do substantial business with the Communists 
be published. He accused Nixon of treason, and demanded that 
an investigation be conducted into the aid that official and 
business groups were giving toward the building of the Kama 
automobile factory. 343 

To back up his absurd thesis about a “communist plot” on 
Wall Street Welch uses the works of Antony C. Sutton —Wall 
Street and the Bolshevik Revolution, Wall Street and F. D. R., 
and others—in which US trade with the socialist countries is 
depicted as treason, and the participation of some American 
firms in the building of industrial sites in the USSR during the 
first five-year plans is equated with abetting the revolution in 
Russia. 344 Sutton asserts that the United States and the Western 
countries have built the Soviet Union’s technology and its indus¬ 
trial and military capabilities. 345 

But it would be wrong to believe that the Birch Society’s 
enmity toward Wall Street reflects its attitude toward big 
capital in general. H. L. Hunt (the wealthiest man in America), 
A. P. Giannini (founder of the Bank of America, now the coun- 
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try’s leading bank), and other important industrialists and bankers 
of the West and South-West have never been denounced as 
communists. The attacks on Wall Street are an expression of the 
struggle within the ruling class; they are a weapon in the hands 
of the relatively new monopolies of the South and West, which 
are seeking to replace their North-Eastern rivals at the helm of 
power. 

The position of the Birch Society has found support in Con¬ 
gress; in 1976 its views were shared by Lawrence Patton 
McDonald (D-Georgia), Ron Raul (R-Texas), George Hansen 
(R-Idaho), Steven Symms (R-Idaho), and others. 3 * 6 

In recent years the Birchers have also attacked new targets: 
the Department of Agriculture and the Environmental Protection 
Agency. Modest attempts to limit the predatory exploitation of 
land and other natural resources by private companies, and to 
restore the ecological balance destroyed by the unrestricted activ¬ 
ities of the monopolies have drawn sharp criticism from the 
society. It charges that federal regulation of the use of land 
amounts to “new feudalism.” The new agency, notes American 
Opinion with dismay, has already closed down some 350 foun- 
ries and thousands of small businesses, and “seems to desire a 
repeal of the industrial revolution.” It concludes: “The policies 
of the Environmental Protection Agency endanger our freedom, 
jobs, and pocketbooks.” 347 

Carl Mclntire’s Twentieth Century Reformation and Billy 
James Hargis’s Christian Crusade waged active ultra-rightist 
fundamentalist propaganda campaigns in the 70s. The incomes 
of both increased significantly and reached the $3 million mark. 

Generous contributions enabled Mclntire to considerably 
broaden his organization’s material base. The Twentieth Century 
Reformation now holds real estate whose overall value is esti¬ 
mated at up to $25 million. 348 It also has its own publishing 
house, the Christian Beacon Press. The seminary Mclntire heads 
acquired a radio station, but the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission deprived it of its broadcasting license because of viola¬ 
tions of the Fairness Doctrine.* Refusing to be bested, Mclntire 

* In the USA any private radio station that criticizes organizations 
or individuals must make available to them, free of charge, sufficient 
broadcast time to answer such criticism. Failure to do this is punishable 
by revocation of broadcasting licenses. 
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outfitted a special ship, the Columbia, to broadcast from inter¬ 
national waters under the name Radio Free America. 349 

With the huge sums at his disposal Hargis enlarged his organ¬ 
ization’s paid staff to something over a hundred. In 1973 he 
established a Christian college in Tulsa, and became its president. 
In 1974 Hargis’s ill health forced a reduction in Christian Cru¬ 
sade’s activity, but a fresh period of expansion followed. New 
fundamentalist organizations were formed under Christian Cru¬ 
sade’s aegis: the Evangelical Association (headquarters in Wash¬ 
ington and Tulsa) and the Evangelism-in-Action foundation. 350 
Christian Crusade’s broadcasts are carried by one hundred radio 
and forty television stations; it is regarded as one of the ultras’ 
biggest successes. 

Other important ultra-rightist fundamentalist propaganda cen¬ 
ters in the 70s were Oral Roberts University (Tulsa), Pepperdine- 
College (Los Angeles), Bob Jones University (Greenville, South 
Carolina), and Harding College, which was discussed above. All 
are handsomely equipped for spreading their views among the 
American people. 351 

In the 70s the struggle of black Americans for their rights, 
continued to be a principal target of the rightist-fundamental¬ 
ists’ furious attacks. The fundamentalists, the Birchers, and the 
racists were unanimous in demanding that the civil-rights move¬ 
ment be suppressed through armed force. 352 

The struggle of dependent and enslaved peoples for libera¬ 
tion is likewise anathema to the rightist-fundamentalists, whose 
sympathies lie with the dictators, imperialist puppets, and reac¬ 
tionary military juntas of South America and the racists of Af¬ 
rica. Their attitude is typified by the ties between Carl Mclntire 
and the Reverend Ian Paisley, one of the leaders of the right- 
extremist movement among the Protestants of Northern Ireland. 
Mclntire is undismayed by the terror unleashed against Ulster’s 
Catholics; he has called Paisley a “man of God,” sent to Ulster 
in its “hour of decision.” 353 

Fred C. Schwarz believes that the victory of the people of 
Angola over the colonialists and their puppets is a threat to the 
security of the United States so obvious that only the “wilfully 
blind” can fail to see it. In his eyes members of Congress who 
suggested that the USA stop interfering in Angola’s affairs were 
guilty of capitulation, and the demonstrations by working people 
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who demanded that federal funds be used for fighting unemploy¬ 
ment rather than a war in Africa were staged by Communists. 354 

Like other ultra-rightist leaders Schwarz deplored the dis¬ 
bandment of the Subversive Activities Control Board (1973), 
which was created in accordance with the anticommunist McCar- 
ren Act of 1950, and of the Senate Internal Security Subcom¬ 
mittee (late 1975). For them the demise of these two bodies, 
together with exposes, of FBI and CIA activities, constituted 
“Operation Blindfold”—the dismantling of the machinery that 
guaranteed the stability America needed. 355 

But Schwarz well knew that there had been no weakening, let 
alone dismantling, of the USA's police machinery. The truth 
was that the ruling cliques had been forced to make at least a 
few adjustments in the vast apparatus of repression that they 
had constructed behind the people’s backs over the years, to 
adapt it to the changed international situation and the needs of 
detente. The spirit of the times demanded that they disassociate 
themselves from the most odious and cynical of the operations 
that the FBI and the CIA, under the pretext of concern for na¬ 
tional security, had conducted against both the American peo¬ 
ple and the interests of other countries. 

Detente and the mass democratic movement caused signifi¬ 
cant changes in racist organizations. Colonialism was defeated; 
independent states rose in Asia and Africa; former colonies be¬ 
came an important factor in international politics; and the world’s 
progressive forces called attention to the racist order in the USA. 
Furthermore, the struggle of American blacks for their rights at¬ 
tained unprecedented scope. Taken together these events brought 
a regrouping and reorganization in the racist camp. The change 
most noticeable in the 70s was a sharp decline in the influence of 
the existing terrorist organizations. The split between them and 
those racists who aspired to respectability was a mere disagree¬ 
ment over tactics; nevertheless, for the reasons just named, violent 
extremist groups found themselves without meaningful support. 

By the mid 60s twenty-two states had forbidden the wearing of 
the Ku Klux Klan’s white robes. In the early 70s Klansmen were 
responsible for a number of terrorist acts: in 1971 they dynamited 
school buses in Pontiac (Michigan) in an attempt to prevent 
school integration; in 1973 they murdered a black clergyman in 
Alabama; in January 1975 they injured nine persons during a 
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local Klan rally in South Carolina. FBI agents arrested the most 
active terrorists, including Robert E. Miles, grand dragon of the 
Michigan Klan. The immediate consequence of these measures 
and of others taken by the individual states was a drop in the 
Klan’s membership: in 1976, according to estimates by law-en¬ 
forcement agencies, the ranks of the once mighty “invisible em¬ 
pire” had dwindled to less than 2,000. 350-367 

The figure cited, however, hardly reflects the true state of 
affairs: in several states the Klan has gone underground, keep¬ 
ing its membership strictly secret, or uses religious or sporting 
organizations as fronts. But it is true that the Klan lost much of 
its influence, even in the South. Adapting to circumstances, the 
KKK as a rule no longer stages torch processions and night-time 
rallies, and tries to give itself a more respectable look. Most of 
the Klan’s leaders now claim to have given up violence, and to 
be working for their goal—the perpetuation of racism—through 
political means. These days the Klan usually meets under a cross 
lit by electric bulbs or neon tubing. Meanwhile the most violent 
racists, who refuse to countenance the Klan’s “liberalization,” 
have gone deep underground to watch and wait. 358 From time 
to time they call attention to their existence with a night-time 
meeting around the traditional burning cross. 

Federal court orders that racial balance be achieved in school 
systems through busing gave new and powerful impetus to the 
racist movement in the USA during the 70s. 

Racists seeking to nullify the Supreme Court’s decision formed 
more than fifty groups to boycott integrated schools. The weal¬ 
thiest of them began to open private schools for their children in 
the suburbs, where there are virtually no blacks. In February 
1972 the group Save Our Schools, under the guidance of the Rev¬ 
erend Stanley Andrews, led a school boycott in protest against 
busing in Augusta, Georgia. 309 

Not content with this, segregationists in the North as well as 
the South began to intimidate and terrorize blacks. Racial frenzy 
erupted in Boston—to the chagrin of Senator Edward Kennedy, 
who had repeatedly spoken for integration. Howling mobs threw 
stones and bottles at buses carrying black children; nine students 
were hurt. Some four hundred policemen were needed to con¬ 
tain the enraged racists. 360 At times regular army units had to 
be used to subdue racists; their furious resistance to integration 
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made busing one of the central issues in the 1972, 1974, and 1976 
election campaigns. 

Thus racism and anti-Semitism became more widespread and 
less covert among the ultras in the 70s. In 1972-1973 the leading 
ultra-rightist organizations used anti-Semitism for their political 
ends. The John Birch Society, for example, was actively dissem¬ 
inating anti-Semitic literature in 1972. 

The movement in Boston against busing gave rise to a new 
racist group, ROAR (for Restore Our Alienated Rights), which 
in time grew into a national organization with branches in all 
parts of the country. ROAR’s leadership was made up of edu¬ 
cated people with considerable weight in state and local govern¬ 
ment, and especially in the prosperous white suburbs. 361 

The anti-Semitic Liberty Lobby has been highly active among 
the ultras since the second half of the 60s. It was founded in the 
late 50s by Willis A. Carto, a fervent admirer of Hitler. Fanat¬ 
ical anti-Semites such as Joseph Kamp, Richard B. Cotten, and 
Kenneth Goff soon joined. Adopting the guise of respectable 
conservatism, the Liberty Lobby obtained financing from rich 
patrons such as Conrad Chapman of Boston, Evelyn Beck and 
E. H. Mettler of California, and J. Howard Pew, the head of 
Sun Oil. 362 Carto deliberately stays in the background (officially 
he is the Liberty Lobby’s treasurer), delegating leadership to 
Curtis B. Dali, a retired colonel. 

The Liberty Lobby’s “communist plot” theory agrees with 
Robert Welch’s in almost all particulars. Both attribute all of 
America’s present woes to a “worldwide conspiracy,” the prin¬ 
cipal parties to which are Wall Street, the international banks 
of the Morgans, Rockefellers, and Rothschilds, the Federal Re¬ 
serve System, the Council on Foreign Relations (the Eastern 
Establishment), the liberal press, and the major philanthropical 
foundations. The Liberty Lobby differs from the Birch Society 
in regarding international Zionism as an essential part of the 
world “communist plot,” the goal of which is to destroy free en¬ 
terprise and national sovereignty, and to set up a world govern¬ 
ment under the aegis of Communists and Zionists. 383 

In the 70s the Liberty Lobby was second in size only to the 
Birch Society among the organizations of the ultras. It had 25,000 
members and an annual budget of $1 million. Its newspaper, the 
Liberty Letter, became one of the ultras’ most widely distribut- 
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ed publications. The racist and anti-Semitic American Mercury, 
the Washington Observer Newsletter, and the publishing house 
Noontide Press were all under its sway. Its daily radio program, 
i his Is Liberty Lobby, was heard by more than a million people 
on eighty-one stations in twenty-eight states. 

The spokesmen of the Liberty Lobby miss no chance to flaunt 
their anti-Semitism, which also extends to the present govern¬ 
ment of Israel. They recently presided at the birth of a new, and 
thoroughly anti-Semitic, racist organization: Citizens for Amer¬ 
ican Survival. Like the Liberty Lobby this new organization, 
ignoring the rabid anti-Sovietism of Zionist leaders and the Israe¬ 
li government, espouses the absurd thesis that Moscow and Tel 
Aviv have concluded a secret pact to gain control of the world. 
To support these wild charges they have enlisted the services of 
certain Israelis who for one reason or another are dissatisfied with 
their country’s government. 384 

The Liberty Lobby tries to win backing among the middle 
classes with ceaseless attacks on the federal bureaucracy, tax pol¬ 
icies, useless government expenditures, and the largest philanthrop¬ 
ic foundations and private fortunes. A report it has published on 
the federal income tax is most instructive. The government’s tax 
policies are called “the great tax fraud”: they allow the rich to 
avoid paying taxes altogether or to pay less than their fair share, 
thus placing a heavy burden on the average citizen. 385 

And in truth, taxes in the USA have grown to colossal dimen¬ 
sions over the past forty or fifty years. In 1932 they averaged $65 
per capita; in 1972, $1,502. The total amount of taxes collected 
increased 233 percent between 1952 and 1972: from $71 billion to 
$236.9 billion. 388 Between 1929 and 1975 Federal spending in¬ 
creased from $2.6 billion to $300 billion. Thus when the rightist 
press presents its readers with an impressive list of “useless” and 
ever-growing government expenditures—for maintaining the bure¬ 
aucracy, for social needs, education, scientific research, and foreign 
aid 367 —this makes a strong impression on the middle classes who 
shoulder most of the tax burden. 

In the 70s certain rightist organizations were extremely active 
in a mass movement, known as the tax revolt, which sabotaged 
the government’s tax policies. The Director of Internal Revenue 
stated that over four million taxpayers failed to file income tax 
returns for 19 7 2. 388 Coordinating the tax revolt was the Tax Re- 
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bellion Committee of America, whose head, James Walter Scott, 
was brought before a United States District Court in Fresno, 
California, in December 1973 for tax evasion. 369 

The ultras’ sharp criticism of the government’s tax policies 
helps them to gather support among the broad masses of Amer¬ 
icans, especially among the petty bourgeoisie, but their uncom¬ 
promising position forces official Washington to keep them at a 
distance. Far closer to the Republican administrations of the 
70s were the “respectable ultras,” who have considerable influ¬ 
ence among conservatives and superb opportunities to spread their 
views. On the Right by William F. Buckley, founder of the 
National Review, was syndicated in 350 newspapers in the mid 
70s. Buckley’s television program Firing Line, was carried by 
200 stations. Fie is chairman and co-owner of the Star Broad¬ 
casting Group, whose holdings include radio and television sta¬ 
tions and a book publisher, Arlington House. 

Order was restored to the ranks of the Young Americans for 
Freedom after the shock of the 1969 schism, and the VAF contin¬ 
ues to be the most important ultra-rightist youth group in the 
USA. In 1973 at had 60,000 members and more than 500 chap¬ 
ters in all parts of the country. Some thirty-eight Congressmen 
endorse the YAF. The organization is well financed: in the mid- 
70s its yearly budget was a million dollars, and contributions 
were received from more than 100,000 persons. 370 

About 1,500 delegates from various states attended the YAF’s 
national convention in Houston on September 2-5, 1971. They 
reaffirmed the YAF’s faith in the doctrines set forth in the Sha¬ 
ron Statement, which are based on the principles of classical 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century political economy. The leaders 
of the YAF and the other speakers at the convention asserted 
that the liberals are incapable of solving the acute social problems 
of the day. In their view all the negative aspects of American life— 
inflation, unemployment, the growth of crime, drug addiction, even 
demonstrations by blacks and students—are born not of the capi¬ 
talist system but only of the administration’s liberal policies. 371 

During the Nixon years rightists, and especially the “respec¬ 
table” rightists, gained a somewhat firmer foothold in official 
circles. Goldwater became the president s unofficial advisor. Mel¬ 
vin Laird, who had worked for Goldwater—and who zealously 
advocated victory over communism by any means, even the use 
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of nuclear weapons—was Nixon’s first Secretary of Defense. 372 Af¬ 
ter the 1972 election that post was given to another hawk, James 
R. Schlesinger, and Laird became the president’s advisor on in¬ 
ternal security problems. W. P. Clements, a Texas oilman, was 
made Assistant Secretary of State; Howard H. Callaway, a textile 
manufacturer who headed the ultra-rightist Freedom Founda¬ 
tion of Valley Forge, was made Secretary of the Army. In 1973 
Callaway’s organization, which has ties with the Birch Soci¬ 
ety, gave a special award to the American Security Council’s te¬ 
levision film Only the Strong, which advocated dealing with the 
socialist countries from a “position of strength.” Tom Charles 
Huston, who became the president’s Special Assistant on Internal 
Security, was a leader of the YAF and the founder of the World 
Youth Crusade for Freedom. Until the Subversive Activities Con¬ 
trol Board was abolished in July 1973 it was headed by Otto Otep- 
ka, who was associated with the Birchers. 

After the 1968 election there was an influx of ultras into the 
United States Information Agency (the organ of foreign policy 
propaganda), and William F. Buckley became one of its con¬ 
sultants. Just before Nixon resigned he named Joseph Coors, 
a Colorado millionaire and supporter of the Birch Society, to head 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. (A Senate committee 
failed to confirm this appointment.) 

At the beginning of the Nixon years the White House reached 
a certain degree of understanding with its conservative and 
rightist supporters on the quesrion of the USA’s war in Vietnam. 
Accompanying its acts with talk about the start of an era of ne¬ 
gotiation with the socialist countries, the administration tried to 
do what Goldwater had urged in 1964—win victory for the USA 
in Vietnam. Before sitting down at the conference table the US 
made a last desperate attempt to crush the revolutionary-demo¬ 
cratic forces of Indochina. Military aid to the puppet regime in 
South Vietnam was stepped up; American aggression spread into 
Laos and Cambodia; North Vietnam was subjected to fierce bomb¬ 
ing; scorched-earth tactics were used against the South Viet¬ 
namese National Liberation Front. 

The USA’s rightists met these actions with approval. They held 
numerous demonstrations in support of the administration’s poli¬ 
cies in South-East Asia. The YAF created the Student Ad Hoc 
Committee to Support the President’s Policy in Vietnam, and 
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tried to claim that most of America’s students were not opposed 
to the administration’s course. The committee sent a letter to 
1,200 universities and colleges urging student leaders to stand be¬ 
hind the US government’s war effort in South-East Asia. 

The YAF also took out a full-page advertisement to praise Ni¬ 
xon for his decision to invade Cambodia. 373 Even the Birchers, 
whose attitude toward the Nixon administration was on the 
whole negative, called mining Haiphong harbor “a step in the 
right direction.” 374 The position of the ultra-right fundamental¬ 
ists was an affront to those, both in America and around the 
world, who were demanding an immediate end to the dirty war 
in Vietnam and the withdrawal of all US forces from South- 
East Asia. On April 4 and October 3, 1970, Carl Mclntire organ¬ 
ized demonstrations on the streets of Washington demanding “total 
victory” for the USA in Indochina. 375 

These instances are far from exhausting the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration’s ties with the ultras. The administration demonstrated its 
loyalty to the principles of conservatism at every opportunity, es¬ 
pecially in its domestic social and economic policies. Nixon vetoed 
many of the legislative projects of his liberal opponents. 

Nonetheless the few positive social and economic measures the 
president was forced to take generated opposition among Congres¬ 
sional conservatives. George Wallace called Nixon’s Family As¬ 
sistance Plan, promulgated on August 8, 1969, Washington’s 
scheme for giving “a guaranteed income to people even if they 
are healthy and refuse to work.” 378 The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, set up by the Nixon administration, was 
regularly attacked by the Birch Society. The “new economic poli¬ 
cy” adopted on August 15, 1971, to fight inflation got an equal¬ 
ly hostile reception. 

The Texas billionaire H. L. Hunt called Nixon “the absolute 
worst President we ever had.” 377 The Birch Society’s American 
Opinion noted with undisguised vexation that Nixon’s 1971 bud¬ 
get “is more planned, has more welfare in it, and has a bigger 
predicted deficit than any other Budget in this century.” 378 
Life Lines, a bulletin put out by Hunt’s Line Foundation, called 
the wage and price controls introduced by Nixon “the Russifica¬ 
tion of the Economy,” 379 and the respectable ultras at the Na¬ 
tional Review saw these controls not only as repudiation of 
the doctrines the administration had promised to put into prac- 
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tice but also as an attack on the freedoms of citizens, as a step 
toward authoritarianism. 380 

The recession that hit the USA in the 70s demanded larger 
federal expenditures. The number of persons receiving unem¬ 
ployment compensation increased considerably. The administra¬ 
tion, despite its constant promises to cut spending, was forced to 
increase it. In his 1973 State of the Union message Nixon ask¬ 
ed $122 billion for social programs—$13 billion more than in the 
previous fiscal year. Satirizing the administration’s continual assu¬ 
rances that it would slash federal spending and return to the 
Hoover era, the National Review wrote that if such cutbacks con¬ 
tinued it would not be long until the budget for social programs 
was down to $ 200 billion. 381 

The Nixon administration’s proposed 1974/75 budget horri¬ 
fied its allies among the ultras. In 1962 federal spending ex¬ 
ceeded $ 100 billion for the first time; now it had reached 
$ 304 billion. 382 “What’s got into Nixon?” voices on the right were 
heard asking. “Why hasn’t the mandate for conservative polit¬ 
ics that the voters gave him in 1968 been carried out in con¬ 
crete political decisions?” Patrick J. Buchanan, a former special 
assistant to Nixon, tried to attribute the yawning gap between 
the president’s conservative rhetoric and his actions to the ever 
increasing claims of blacks, to the traditional enmity of the in¬ 
tellectuals and the media to capitalism, to the devotion of Wash¬ 
ington’s huge bureaucratic apparatus to the policies of the Dem¬ 
ocrats, to indecisiveness and vacillation among business lead¬ 
ers, and finally to miscalculations by the White House, which 
the liberals had tricked into trying to pacify opposition from the 
left. Like the author of a confidential memorandum from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Buchanan urged business¬ 
men to unabashedly and unhesitatingly “use their wealth to re¬ 
ward their supporters and punish their adversaries.” 383 

All of these things, of course, were factors: the opposition press, 
the unfriendliness of certain intellectuals to the Nixon administra¬ 
tion, and concessions from the White House. But the heart of the 
matter lay elsewhere. The rightists saw Nixon as one of their own, 
and expected him to adhere to conservative doctrines. Their dis¬ 
appointment was due to the unrealisticness of what they were 
asking, which became especially clear during the economic cri¬ 
sis of the 70s. The demands that the government not interfere 
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in society and the economy, and the calls for a return to the days 
of free competition come down to nothing other than a repudi¬ 
ation of the politics of social reform; they are irreconcilably at 
odds not only with the aspirations of the working people but also 
with objective reality, with the system of state-monopoly capital¬ 
ism, which the ultras’ ideologues and politicians term the “col¬ 
lectivist government.” 

The inability (or as the right would put it, the unwillingness) 
of the administration to fully realize the ultras’ conservative prog¬ 
ram and dismantle the machinery of state-monopoly regulation 
cooled relations between Nixon and his rightist confederates. The 
concrete measures the administration took to fulfill its campaign 
promises about bringing the USA into an era of negotiation made 
things even worse. 

On August 10, 1971, the leaders of the American Conservative 
Union, the Young Americans for Freedom, the Southern States 
Industrial Council, and the New York Conservative Party, to¬ 
gether with the most important figures of the National Review 
and Human Events published a declaration condemning certain 
aspects of the administration’s actions and announcing their refu¬ 
sal to support its policies as a whole. 384 

At the end of Nixon’s first term the main point of disagree¬ 
ment between the administration and its allies among the ultras 
was detente. Facts that have already gone down in history show 
that the turn toward peace was not an expression of goodwill on 
Washington’s part. During the 1968 campaign Nixon announced 
that the time of confrontation was drawing to a close, and 
that the world was entering into an era of negotiation. This was 
a tribute to the spirit of the times, to the mood of the great ma¬ 
jority of Americans; it was not, however, a reflection of the can¬ 
didate’s real intentions. And so the road to negotiation and to 
peace in Indochina proved long and rocky. While talking of peace 
the administration widened its aggression in South-East Asia. 
Only vigorous new actions by the war’s opponents both within the 
USA and abroad forced the administration to take real steps 
toward peace. 

In the spring of 1971 Washington was inundated by demon¬ 
strators demanding an immediate end to the shameful war. There 
were stormy anti-war protests in the capital at the start of May; 
police and regular army units were used to subdue them. The 
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determination of the broad masses to stop the criminal war was 
met by the administration with repression reminiscent of the 
McCarthy years, with tear gas and billy clubs. 

The administration did not place all its hopes for stemming the 
tide of anti-war demonstrations in repressive measures; it also used 
a stratagem designed to draw the public’s attention away from 
the war in Indochina. Plans to open negotiations with the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic, of China had long been debated in the USA’s rul¬ 
ing cliques. Now the administration saw political advantage in 
realizing those plans. Contacts between the USA and the PRC 
and Nixon’s trip in the summer of 1971 helped the administra¬ 
tion convince Americans that the “era of negotiation” was dawn¬ 
ing; under cover of this smokescreen military efforts in Indo¬ 
china were escalated in the hope of reaching a breaking-point 
in the war and eventually winning it. The USA fought the recog¬ 
nition of the PRC in the UN for a quarter of a century; only 
after it had become clear that the Maoist leadership had adopted 
a fanatically anti-Soviet course did the US government consider 
revising its position. But this policy shift nonetheless roused the 
ire of the right; despite reassurances from the administration that 
contacts with the PRC would not affect relations with Taiwan 
American rightists, who traditionally supported Chiang Kaishek, 
saw Nixon’s negotiations with Peking as a betrayal of the USA’s 
best ally. 

American conservatives were shocked to see Nixon “playing 
soft with our avowed enemies, but risking the friendship and sup¬ 
port of our proven allies.” They believed his policies were under¬ 
mining the effectiveness of anticommunist forces in Asia, and 
threatening the USA with a loss of its “strategic superiority.” 
They were also astonished by the hopeful remarks of administra¬ 
tion spokesmen about the prospects for concluding a disarma¬ 
ment agreement with the USSR. 385 

The national convention of the Young Americans for Freedom 
held September 2-5, 1971 in Houston condemned the principal 
steps the administration had taken toward detente. The YAF’s 
leaders asserted that the establishment of contacts with the soci¬ 
alist countries and negotiations on limiting strategic offensive 
weapons would lead to a weakening of the USA’s military might 
and the loss of national sovereignty. Invoking the bugbear of a “red 
menace,” the convention called on the administration to increase 
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military spending for the continuation of the war in Indochina, I 
to expand aid to the USA’s allies in Asia, and to step up produc¬ 
tion of strategic and conventional armaments. As for domestic 
problems, the YAF urged the administration to leave their resolu¬ 
tion to the “unfettered forces of the free market.” 388 

The upshot of the differences between Nixon and his right¬ 
ist and conservative allies was Congressman John Ashbrook’s 
bid for the 1972 Republican presidential nomination. The irri¬ 
tation of the right with the policies of the Republican adminis¬ 
tration had long been growing; Ashbrook’s candidacy provided 
an outlet. Ashbrook was under no illusions about his real chances; 
he and those behind him hoped that through this campaign 
they could change the course of the Nixon administration, and 
get their demands included in the Republican’s campaign plat¬ 
form. 

But many prominent conservatives did not second the criticisms 
of the administration made by Ashbrook and his backers. Indeed 
the new policy toward the People’s Republic of China was up¬ 
held by the leaders of the Republican right. Barry Goldwater, 
Strom Thurmond, John Tower, Peter Dominick, and other mem¬ 
bers of Congress discerned in the administration’s policies an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to use Maoism against the Soviet Union and 
the entire socialist community. Goldwater called on all “respon¬ 
sible conservatives” to stand behind the administration’s China 
policy, and scheduled speeches for the Nixon-Agnew ticket in a 
number of Southern states. 387 He called opposition to Nixon from 
the right a threat “to the entire party, the entire country, the 
entire free world and freedom itself.” 388 

Soon afterwards circumstances within the country and around 
the world forced the administration to take another step— 
this time a real one—toward detente. The heroism of the Viet¬ 
namese people, the active assistance of the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, the growth of sympathy all over the world for 
the just war of the peoples of Indochina against American ag¬ 
gression, the mass anti-war movement within the USA—all of 
this compelled the administration, on the eve of the new elec¬ 
tions, to return to the promises it had made four years earlier. 
By now it was completely clear that the war in Vietnam was 
hopeless; the fact was so obvious that influential business groups 
turned against the war. Economic troubles continued to get 
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worse, and sentiment for broadening business contacts with the 
socialist countries became considerably stronger. The administra¬ 
tion was also moved to take positive steps in foreign policy to some¬ 
how regain the voters’ trust, which it had lost through its unpop¬ 
ular, anti-worker social and economic policies. 

Such were the considerations that paved the way for a meeting 
of the leaders of the USA and the USSR in 1972. In May of that 
year Nixon visited the USSR. The Moscow talks marked the be¬ 
ginning of a new stage in relations between the two countries, 
and layed the foundation for genuine detente and an end to the 
war in Vietnam. For the first time after long years of the cold war 
the American side expressed a desire for more business coopera¬ 
tion with the USSR. The document “Basic Principles of Mutual 
Relations Between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United States of America,” signed in Moscow on May 29, 
1972, expressed a common desire to develop Soviet-American re¬ 
lations on the basis of peaceful cooperation and equal security 
for both sides. A treaty on the limitation of anti-ballistic mis¬ 
sile systems and an interim agreement on certain measures in¬ 
volved in limiting strategic offensive arms were also concluded. 
The spirit of the agreements signed in Moscow made it impos¬ 
sible for the USA to continue its aggression in Vietnam, and thus 
favorable conditions came about for attempts at a peaceful solu¬ 
tion. In January of 1973 an Agreement on Ending the War and 
Restoring Peace in Vietnam was signed, and the right of the he¬ 
roic people of Vietnam to choose their destiny without any out¬ 
side interference was recognized. 

The Soviet-American summit meeting opened the door for the 
development of mutually beneficial business relations. A num¬ 
ber of US firms and banks opened offices in Moscow to promote 
trade and economic cooperation. Major American corporations 
created the USSR-US Commercial Commission, a private organi¬ 
zation that advocated the removal of all discriminatory barriers 
to trade with the socialist countries. 

The forces of democracy in the USA were pleased with the 
outcome of the Soviet-American summit meeting, and this help¬ 
ed Nixon a good deal to winning re-election in 1972. The right, 
however, actively opposed plans for detente. 

On August 4, 1972, the National Review published a “State¬ 
ment by a Group of Sober Americans,” which characterized Nixon’s 
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policies as “populist and defeatist.” The authors, controvert¬ 
ing the opinion of the vast majority of Americans, asserted that 
negotiations on the limitation of strategic arms were a threat to 
the national security of the United States; they argued that the 
“interests of the entire non-communist world depend on American 
strength and resolution.” 389 The journal urged that the trend to¬ 
ward detente be counteracted by establishing, under the auspi¬ 
ces of the aggressive military-political alliances, a “Department 
of Irregular Warfare”—a special police force for combating the 
national liberation movement. 390 

The economist Murray Rothbard has written that the National 
Review and its friends would like to annihilate the Soviet Union 
with nuclear weapons, to drop the bomb on Moscow, Peking, and 
Hanoi. A prominent editor of the journal once told him: “I have 
a vision, a great vision of the future: a totally devastated Soviet 
Union.” 391 William F. Buckley states in no uncertain terms: “Bet¬ 
ter the chance of being dead . . . than the certainty of being 
Red.” 392 

After the 1972 election Nixon sought to placate the adminis¬ 
tration’s extreme conservative allies by turning over all the leader¬ 
ship posts in the Office of Economic Opportunity—an agency 
created by President Johnson as part of his “war on poverty”— 
to prominent people in the Young Americans for Freedom and 
the Conservative Union, who were sworn enemies of organiza¬ 
tions such as OEO. Randal Teague, who as national director of 
the YAF had denounced Nixon’s Vietnamization policy and ac¬ 
cused the president of “doubledealing,” became Deputy Director 
for Operations at OEO. It is hardly surprising that not long af¬ 
terwards OEO ceased to exist entirely. 

One sign of reconciliation between Nixon and his extreme con¬ 
servative allies was William F. Buckley’s acceptance, in 1973, of 
an appointment to the UN Commission on Human Rights. There 
Buckley took an extreme reactionary and anti-Soviet stance, 
which he duly expounded in his next book. 

The American Security Council and the Institute for Ameri¬ 
can Strategy—lobbies for the military-industrial complex—also 
joined the fight against detente. The ASC worked to build broad 
popular support for every American government action in Indo¬ 
china that worsened the international situation; it also maintain¬ 
ed dossiers on democratic and liberal organizations. 393 John M. 
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Fisher, president of the ASC and the IAS, considered the polit¬ 
ics of arms limitation “suicide.” The ASG’s principal thesis was 
that detente is impossible. Consequently the USA should use every 
means at its disposal to gain superiority over the Soviet Union 
in all types of weaponry. In order to counter detente the council 
launched Operation Alert—a complex of propaganda measures 
(cost: half a million dollars) aimed at bringing back the cold 
war. The film Only the Strong was an integral part of this drive; 
it advocated dictating to socialist countries. But the administra¬ 
tion was able to appease the military-industrial complex to some 
extent by maintaining, and even enlarging, the Pentagon’s huge 
budget. 

Although the ultras had a certain influence on the administra¬ 
tion’s domestic and foreign policies they were at that time unable 
to turn public opinion in the USA against detente and the devel¬ 
opment of business relations with the socialist countries. But 
they found unexpected support in Congress among politicians 
known in the US as liberals or near-liberals. This was a manifesta¬ 
tion of the deep anticommunist bias characteristic of the liber¬ 
al camp. Prominent among those who opposed the trend to¬ 
ward peaceful coexistence was Senator Henry Martin Jackson of 
W ashington. 

Ultra-conservative members of Congress such as Goldwater, 
Thurmond, and Tower were forced by party loyalty and their 
long-time ties with Nixon to hold back in airing their discontent 
with the administration’s foreign policy; Jackson, a Democrat, 
was subject to no such constraints. 

The senator from Washington favors the continued growth of 
the USA’s military might and a hard line toward the socialist 
countries. He is an ardent backer of extremely high-cost programs 
to equip the US armed forces with the latest weaponry, includ¬ 
ing rearming the nuclear submarine fleet with Trident missiles 
and building the B-l bomber. This stance has won him the sup¬ 
port of the military-industrial complex. 

From the very start of the Middle East conflict Jackson has 
steadfastly championed the aggressive policies of Israel, and has 
battled to get as much financial and military assistance as possi¬ 
ble for that country. 

Jackson is no newcomer to politics: he has been in the Senate 
for nearly thirty years. He is quite well known in the oil, aero- 
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space, and Zionist lobbies. At present he is one of the most deter¬ 
mined foes of detente in Congress. 

Jackson opposed the Soviet-American summit talks. When they 
nonetheless took place he did everything he could to discredit 
them in the eyes of the American public, asserting, contrary to 
the facts, that the agreements signed were not in the USA’s na¬ 
tional interest but one-sidedly advantageous to the Soviet Union. 
And yet Jackson wants to pose as a champion of peace. He sets 
up conditions he knows will be unacceptable to the socialist coun¬ 
tries, and then tries to accuse them of undermining detente, in 
which he himself is a “true believer.” Jackson and those like him 
wanted to mp detente in the bud and lay the blame on the so¬ 
cialist countries, thus returning the country to the days of the 
cold war and to dealing with the socialist camp “from a position 
of strength.” 

Jackson’s position has found approval in Congress. Seventy- 
seven senators and 287 members of the House voted for his pro¬ 
posed amendment to the Trade Act. Among those who stood with 
him were not only representatives of the right in Congress (such 
as Goldwater, Buckley, Thurmond, and lower) but liberals 
too (Javits, Humphrey, and others). The administration could 
not overlook the support the Jackson amendment got, and began 
to consult with him. Time commented that although Jackson 
could not stop detente he had put many obstacles in the way of 
friendlier relations between the USA and the USSR.' 1 * 4 

The senator’s anti-Sovietism has also led him to encourage 
contacts between the USA and the Maoist leadership. He visited 
the TKC in July of 1974, and again in early 1978. In his re¬ 
ports on these trips Jackson painted a rosy picture of the situa¬ 
tion in China, and expressed sympathy with Peking’s anti-Soviet- 
ism. 

The opponents of detente in the USA are rather a motley 
group. Besides the rightists and their confederates in the 
Pentagon, they include the Zionists, many liberals, and the 
reactionary bosses of the union bureaucracies. They have no sin¬ 
gle coordinating center, and some of them are openly hostile to 
others, but they all favor an anticommunist, anti-Soviet foreign 
policy line, and a return to the darkest days of the cold war. 

The power that the idea of detente had within the USA, the 
way that the basic groups of the population and the mam soci- 
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al and political organizations looked at it, could not, of course, 
fail to be reflected in the position of rightist and ultra-rightist 
leaders who took part in the 1972 elections. 

President Nixon, with his unpopular, extremely conservative 
views on social and economic questions, was forced to add a 
plank calling for detente to his platform in order to secure vic¬ 
tory. The rightist leaders who stood behind him—Goldwater, 
Thurmond, Tower, and other right wingers in Congress—were 
forced to act contrary to their personal convictions: for them 
there was no realistic course but to go along with the president 
in the interests of party unity. This was the only chance they saw 
for one of their own (as they still considered Nixon to be) to win. 

John Ashbrook and the bloc of “respectable” ultras that 
backed him were not out to capture the White House; their goal 
was to push Nixon as far as possible to the right. For this reason 
Ashbrook’s stand on the basic questions of domestic and foreign 
policy was in strict keeping with conservative ideas. 

The position of George Wallace was more ambiguous. Right 
before Nixon’s 1968 victory he had said of his movement: “Don’t 
think it will die after the election. It can’t. It’s already too big.” 395 
But events that followed showed that this sanguine estimate was 
not entirely justified. Wallace and his party evolved considerably, 
but in opposite directions. After the 1968 election divisions deep¬ 
ened within the Wallace movement, which had never been suf¬ 
ficiently unified. The American Party began to play a role apart 
from the American Independent Party; the sway of the Birchers 
over the AP increased. Both parties remained ultra-rightist and 
racist. For the time being Wallace remained the nominal head 
of the AP, but the party, weakened by internal bickering, was 
hardly a reliable base for his presidential ambitions. 

The power of the black vote grew still greater in the 70s. In 
1968 twenty-nine cities had black mayors; in 1972, eighty-six. 
More than a third of the blacks elected to office, including 206 
state legislators, were from the South. In the states of the Deep 
South blacks made up from 22 to 30 percent of the electorate. 396 
All this had its effect on Wallace’s campaign tactics. With his 
eye on the Democratic Party he altered his political stance still 
further, and hid his racism and antipathy for Washington’s social 
programs. He personally placed the Miss Alabama crown on the 
head of a black girl at the University of Alabama. When re- 
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minded of his famous words on segregation he said that times had 
changed and that now he preferred “freedom of choice” in the 
school system. 397 In practice “freedom of choice” means turn¬ 
ing integration over to local authorities, who are dominated by 
the racists. 

In order to run as a Democrat Wallace had to develop a “new 
image.” Wallace’s campaign strategists carefully reviewed the 
whole arsenal of tactics that he had used in 1968. It was de¬ 
cided that he should speak, as earlier, in the name of the “little 
guy,” the average American. Much more attention was to be paid 
to national minorities than in the previous race. Wallace set him¬ 
self the task of winning over the country’s Germans, Italians, Po¬ 
les, Chinese, and even blacks. His campaign staff, which had 
about one hundred paid employees and was headquartered near 
Montgomery, began to publish five newspapers and prepared to 
publish materials in Chinese, Polish, and Yiddish. Norman E. 
Jones, a black man from St. Petersburg, Florida, who headed the 
National Black Citizens Committee for George Wallace, became 
an active member of the campaign staff. 

The claim that Wallace spoke for the people became central 
to his campaign. The governor declared that his efforts were 
“concentrated on trying to straighten out the Democratic Party, 
trying to make it the party of the people again.” He said that 
he would cut taxes for the middle classes, raise the ceiling on 
non-taxable income to $1,200, tax the major foundations, and 
cut the tax benefits enjoyed by oil companies. While not direct¬ 
ly attacking the federal government’s various social programs, 
he promised to review the welfare rolls to weed out free-load- 
ers. 398 

The governor made firm resistance to busing the center of his 
campaign; busing and criticism of the tax structure and the 
federal bureaucracy became the main points in his speeches. 

Wallace promised to end the war in Vietnam; in view of the 
voters’ anti-war mood he no longer demanded “victory.” He pro¬ 
mised, as an economy measure, to make the USA’s Western al¬ 
lies pay a fairer share of the cost of NATO. 

Wallace had to exercise some restraint in expressing his hatred 
for academics, whom he had earlier called do-nothings and 
intellectual midgets. At one point he said he would create a “brain 
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trust” to solve the nation’s problems, and declared that he was 
not against intellectuals, but only “pseudo-intellectuals.” 

The Wallace campaign was more successful than many observ¬ 
ers had expected. For the other Democratic contenders, Humph¬ 
rey and McGovern, this came as an unpleasant surprise. The gov¬ 
ernor beat his rivals in the Maryland, Alabama, Florida, Michi¬ 
gan, North Carolina, and Tennessee primaries. He was second 
in Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. But an 
assassination attempt on May 15 took him out of the race. 

The support that Wallace got in the primaries was due to 
widespread discontent with high taxes and the dominion of the 
federal bureaucracy. Wallace also found sympathy among con¬ 
servatives, who were unhappy with the government’s social and 
economic measures. But the lion’s share of his success was due 
to the racists’ mass resistance to busing. Wallace was able to 
muster many Democrats for this fight, and also influenced the 
Republicans, who built opposition to busing into their campaign 
platform. The issue became so significant that on March 17, 1972, 
Nixon sent a special message on it to Congress. 

The American Party, which Wallace had abandoned, named 
Congressman John G. Schmitz as its presidential candidate at 
its 1972 convention in Louisiana. Schmitz was one of the Birch 
Society’s leaders, and his program was permeated with the spir¬ 
it of Birchism. He opposed social and economic programs, called 
for a reduction in taxes and federal spending, attacked busing, 
and supported demands that the power of the federal courts 
over education be limited. Schmitz charged that US foreign 
policy was being shaped by people “dedicated to one-world to¬ 
talitarian socialism,” and that the Democratic and Republican 
parties, “the two wings of the Socialist Party,” were leading the 
country in precisely that direction. 399 

Schmitz hoped to win at least as many votes in 1972 as Wal¬ 
lace had in 1968. But his hope was not realized: he got only 
about one million votes, which showed a considerable weakening of 
the party. Somewhat later Schmitz left the American Party and 
returned to the Republicans; he was criticized for this by AP 
Party Chairman Tom Anderson, who also belonged to the Birch 
Society’s executive committee. After Wallace left the party it 
announced that it no longer regarded him as its leader. At pres¬ 
ent the AP is in the throes of a profound internal crisis. 
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One of detente’s important consequences was to strengthen cen¬ 
trifugal forces in the rightist camp. Some groups, as has been 
seen, were forced to adapt to the situation; others, on the con¬ 
trary, were brought to step up their struggle to defend the cold 
war dogmas shaken by detente. This was bound to create sharp¬ 
er conflicts within the ultra-rightist movement, which found 
their concrete manifestation in a stronger push for the creation 
of a third party. 

The Watergate scandal and the advent of the Ford adminis¬ 
tration, regarded with dismay by the rightists and the ultras, 
made some conservatives the more determined to break with the 
Republicans and form a party dedicated to conservative princi¬ 
ples. As soon as it became apparent that Nixon could not escape 
impeachment his conservative friends grouped around the Conser¬ 
vative Union and the National Review, disassociated themselves 
from him. In March 1974 James Buckley declared at a closed 
meeting of Republican senators that it was imperative that the 
president resign voluntarily. 400 In August 1974, after Nixon’s re¬ 
signation, the National Review published statements by six prom¬ 
inent conservatives, including William Buckley, William A. Ru¬ 
sher, and Ernest van den Haag, approving the move. The jour¬ 
nal's editors called on readers to look for ways “to bind the 
wounds of the conservative community, and remobilize for the on¬ 
going struggle against those who, catapulting us toward the so¬ 
cialist state and a precarious sovereignty are.. . ignoring the ba¬ 
ses of human freedom.” 401 (This comes down to a declaration of 
intent to fight social reforms that encroach in one way or another 
upon the right to private property.) 

In February 1975 the Committee on Conservative Alterna¬ 
tives was organized under the leadership of Jesse Helms, a rabid 
anti-Semite and racist. Some time later this committee was re¬ 
placed by the Committee for a New Majority, headed by William 
A. Rusher, the publisher of the National Review.* 02 Both Helms 
and Rusher strongly favored forming a new party. Rusher, pointing 
to public opinion surveys that show more than half of the adults 
in the USA as considering themselves conservatives, declared that 
the time had come to put into practice the principles Barry Gold- 
water enunciated in 1960 in The Conscience of a Conservative. 
He expressed certainly that this goal could be achieved by a new 
party that would rally to the banner of conservatism all who had 
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retained faith in traditional American values and had not accept¬ 
ed modern liberal doctrines. 403 

The social base of this new party, in Rusher’s view, would 
be made up of “economic conservatives” and “social conserva¬ 
tives.” The first group comprises the traditional conservative non¬ 
monopolist bourgeoisie and well-to-do people in the free profes¬ 
sions (doctors in private practice, lawyers, and so on). The sec¬ 
ond group would be a broad coalition of farmers and Catholic 
workers of Polish, Czech, and Italian descent who had voted for 
Wallace in 1968. Rusher would not turn away the Birchers’ 
support, but he insisted that they should not be dominant in the 
new organization. 404 

But although a conference of conservatives held in February 
1975 repudiated the Ford administration, it reached no consen¬ 
sus on forming a new party. 

As the 1976 elections approached, the American Conservative 
Union and allied groups created several new organizations: the 
Conservative Victory Fund, the National Conservative Political 
Action Committee, and the Committee for the Survival of a Free 
Congress. Their purpose was to collect money to finance the cam¬ 
paigns of reactionary candidates to Congress. 405 

The Birch Society and similar organisations acted apart from 
the respectable right. The American Independent Party, which 
held its convention in Chicago on August 26-28, sought to de¬ 
stroy the GOP in order to forge the wreckage into a new major 
party committed to the principles of conservatism and having 
nothing to do with Nixon and Watergate. 400 The AIP’s candi¬ 
date for president was former governor of Georgia Lester Maddox, 
a fanatic racist. His name appeared on the ballot in nineteen 
states. 

The American Party, although it had no differences with the 
American Independent Party as to principles, held its own con¬ 
vention. Its candidate for president was Tom Anderson. The 
AIP’s candidates were on the ballot in seventeen states. 

The campaign platforms of the AP and the AIP were similar; 
the central point in both was the categorical demand that feder¬ 
al spending for the needs of working people be stopped. At the 
same time both insisted that the huge military budget be kept 
up. 407 

The influence of these two parties on the course of the elec¬ 
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tion campaign was so insignificant that even Birchers who were 
candidates for Congress preferred to run as Republicans. 

The Libertarian Party, which arose out of the schism in the 
Young Americans for Freedom in 1969, named its own candidate 
for president in 1976: Roger L. MacBride. His name appeared 
on the ballot in thirty-one states. The Libertarians, like the ultra¬ 
rightist groups from which they sprang, demanded that the go¬ 
vernment strictly refrain from interfering in society and the eco- 
omy. But unlike other ultras they extended this principle to the 
realm of politics. Thus they favored the abolition of police forces 
like the FBI and the CIA. In keeping with their cardinal prin¬ 
ciple of maintaining and defending the individual’s freedoms the 
Libertarians demanded that the US government not interfere in 
the internal affairs of other countries, and adopt a foreign policy 
that would make it possible to turn the USA into a giant 
Switzerland. 408 But the Libertarian ideologues take the principle 
of non-interference so far that they oppose everything that, as 
they see it, interferes with the free expression of human indi¬ 
viduality—including government measures such as fighting racism, 
narcotics addiction, pornography, and so on. 

The George Wallace movement continued into 1976 as a cen¬ 
ter of attraction for ultra-rightist forces. After the attempt on 
Wallace’s life it seemed that he would no longer be able to be 
active in politics, and many wanted to count him out entirely. 
For this or some other reason there were attempts to divide up 
his “legacy.” Many observers in the US began to say that the 
outcome of future elections would depend on who his former 
supporters would go with. Some Democrats who had once con¬ 
demned Wallace as a fanatic now tried to establish contact with 
him. In July of 1973 Senator Edward Kennedy appeared with 
him in Decatur, Alabama. In February of 1974 Senator Henry 
Jackson made a trip through the South and announced that 
he would be glad to run on the same ticket with Wallace 
in the 1976 election. The ultras at the National Review also 
wondered whether it would be possible to capture Wallace 
voters. They concluded that at any rate an effort should be 
made. 409 

But Wallace himself did not see his position as hopeless, and 
continued his drive for the White House. In March of 1974 
he appeared at the national Democratic governors’ conference 
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in Washington and announced that he wanted to run for presi¬ 
dent in 1976 on the Democratic ticket. According to Gallup polls 
he was second only to Kennedy in the number of his supporters. 
Wallace brought his position still closer to the center, which caused 
a break with his former faithful. “We are glad to be rid of 
the kooks,” said a close Wallace aide. “We were never confort- 
able with that crowd. We may have been segregationists at one 
time, but we weren’t crazy. They didn’t fit well at all with the 
Governor’s new image.” 410 

Wallace took measures to win the support of Alabama’s black 
voters. He was applauded at a conference of black Southern 
mayors in Tuskeegee. Many blacks holding elective office (and 
there have been more than 1,800 such in the South since 1975), 
including the mayors of a number of cities, believed that Wallace’s 
views on the race question had changed, and expressed willing¬ 
ness to work with him. 411 After Senator Kennedy announced that 
he would not run for president in 1976 Wallace headed the list 
of potential Democratic candidates. Although he had not offi¬ 
cially announced his candidacy his campaign actually began in 
late 1974. 

In early 1976 the New York Times considered Wallace the Dem¬ 
ocrat’s most likely choice for a presidential candidate. Public opin¬ 
ion surveys showed that he was still the favorite of one Ameri¬ 
can in five. Wallace’s campaign staff, with almost sixty paid em¬ 
ployees, was better organized than ever before. As early as 1975 
it had collected $ 3 million in financing. The campaign’s prin¬ 
cipal theme was protecting the interests of the “middle class” 
from “big government” and excessive, inflationary federal 
spending. Wallace remained firmly opposed to busing. He sug¬ 
gested that law and order be restored by bringing back capital 
punishment. He warned of “false detente,” which would sup¬ 
posedly give a one-sided advantage to the Soviet Union. 412 All in 
all this was a highly conservative platform. It appealed to the 
same kind of voters who had been courted by Barry Goldwater. 
Thus it comes as no surprise that there were many Birchers, and 
even fascists, in local Wallace groups. 413 

The candidacy of the Alabama governor, which had looked 
so promising at the start, soon collapsed in the primaries. There 
was no improvement in Wallace’s health; he remained semi-par¬ 
alyzed. Even his supporters were not sure he could cope with 
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presidential duties. Shortly after the election the Wallace move¬ 
ment disintegrated completely. 

Though Wallace dropped out of the presidential race, the 
1976 elections showed once more that there were powerful ele¬ 
ments in the country that wanted to reverse the course of in¬ 
ternational relations, revive the cold war, and muzzle demo¬ 
cratic and progressive forces. Therefore the efforts of the people 
of America to expose and isolate the ultra-rightists develo¬ 
ped into a battle for true democracy, a battle to bridle the 
military-industrial complex and other US reactionary forces 
that are trying to poison the climate of international confi¬ 
dence. 


The Ideology of the Right 

Rightists base their theoretical constructs on the cult of pri¬ 
vate property and of free enterprise unrestricted by anyone or 
anything. They count the right to private property among the na¬ 
tural, inalienable rights of the individual, and equate freedom 
with the absolutely unrestricted right to hold and dispose of 
property. For them this right represents the force that effective¬ 
ly holds the entire bourgeois order together. Rightists also 
maintain that the welfare of society is automatically provided 
for through the profit motive, which is the force behind social 
progress and the source of the nation’s strength and pros¬ 
perity. 

Medford Stanton Evans, a modern ideologue of the right, 
declares that personal freedom, by which he means the freedom 
to own and dispose of property, is the American people’s Chris¬ 
tian heritage, and that it should be jealously safeguarded. 414 415 

Ultras regard any infringement of the right to property (and 
most of all social and economic concessions to working people) 
as an infringement of the freedom of the individual. Without 
property, they argue, there is no freedom. 

In explaining the social injustices of the bourgeois order the 
rights idologues proceed from the premise of “original sin” 
They maintain that the faults of society are inherent in man¬ 
kind’s “sinful nature.” Thus Russel Kirk declares that the real 
cause of social ills is man himself: liberals who try to treat them 
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with social reforms are putting the cart before the horse. In the 
right’s view reforms are not only useless but pernicious; the grad¬ 
uated income tax and social and economic concessions to work¬ 
ing people undermine private initiative (and with it the whole 
edifice of bourgeois society) and also give rise to idleness and 
parasitism. The ultras believe that the way to control man¬ 
kind’s “flawed nature” is through strong authority and strict 
laws. 

The ultras stand on the extreme right flank of conservatism in 
the USA; by and large the two groups are agreed on theoretical 
questions. Rightist ideologues hold that the foundations of capi¬ 
talism are unshakable; they argue that the USA’s existing insti¬ 
tutions are immutable, since they are founded on political prin¬ 
ciples that are eternal. Circumstances may change, principles nev¬ 
er. This approach is especially characteristic of their economic 
views, which have found concentrated expression in the works 
of ultra-conservatives such as F. A. Hayek, Ludwig von Mises, and 
Milton Friedman—the apologists of free enterprise. 

These authors depict the present tax structure in the USA as 
a system for redistributing wealth and equalizing incomes—the 
same thing, supposedly, that the Communists are demanding. In 
1953 E. Parmaier Prentice (of Murray, Prentice & Aldrich) as¬ 
serted that the New Deal had used the graduated income tax 
to confiscate all large incomes and estates. From the point of view 
of private capital these trends toward “equalizing” forebode the 
end of personal freedom, and lead to despotic government and 
universal impoverishment incompatible with civilization. 416 Over 
the last several decades the “unconstitutional power” of the feder¬ 
al government has grown steadily. If this ruinous tendency is not 
halted, warn the extreme conservatives and rightists, America’s 
Constitution will be destroyed, and its people deprived of their 
freedom and prosperity. 

The ideology that extreme conservatives profess today was the 
essence of American liberalism in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Thus the leaders of the modern right quote the liber¬ 
als of those times (Jefferson, Lincoln, and so on) far more often 
than they quote the fathers of American conservatism (Hamilton, 
John Adams, and the like). In Jefferson’s day the freedom and 
equality proclaimed in the American Revolution had a perfectly 
definite meaning. For the American colonist and frontiersman 
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freedom meant first of all freedom from the system of govern- 
ment monopolies and rents, from the petty regulation character¬ 
istic of a shop economy. For the great majority of settlers it meant 
freedom from any attempt to interfere with their exploitation of 
the vast “free lands” of the West. It was assumed that a social 
order based on private initiative and free enterprise unlimited 
by anything or anyone would guarantee the welfare of society 
as a whole, and for each of its members happiness, freedom, and 
an equal opportunity to obtain the necessities of life. The ideal 
was a bourgeois democracy based on economic freedom (or in 
other words on free competition). For a long time the best pos¬ 
sible conditions for establishing this ideal in the consciousness of 
Americans were provided by the specific conditions in which the 
USA developed: the enormous virgin territories and the huge 
stores of mineral resources; and the absence of any significant 
elements of feudalism, the immaturity of class relations, and the 
relative lack of fixed boundaries among the different levels of 
society. 

In the age of the entrepreneur the idea that government should 
not interfere in business affairs (laissez faire) was held as an ar¬ 
ticle of faith not only by industrialists but also by many sincere 
democrats. Among the so-called anti-imperialists of the late nine¬ 
teenth century, who fought persistently, from within the bour¬ 
geois camp, against the USA’s colonial expansion (Edwin God- 
kin is an example), there were many who believed that laissez 
faire was the only economic policy compatible with a free society. 

But even in the time of industrial capitalism there was no 
substance to the appearance of equal opportunity created by the 
free enterprise system. Most of the farmers and the urban petty 
bourgeoisie had become dependent on the railroads, the big man¬ 
ufacturers, and the banks. The petty bourgeoisie adopted laissez 
faire as its banner in the struggle against the dominance of in¬ 
dustrial corporations and the arbitrary exercise of authority; at 
the same time the owners of the railroads and the industrialists 
used it to shield their predatory exploitation of working people 
and dispossession of small property owners. 

The advent of imperialism brought new, qualitatively different 
changes in US society and the economy. The petty and middle 
bourgeoisie, who had championed the ideas of political equality, 
were pushed aside by big capital, which concentrated enormous 
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economic power and political influence in its hands. The monop¬ 
olies were the rulers; equal opportunity was no more than a 
myth. Free enterprise had been thought capable of bringing pros¬ 
perity for all, and for society as a whole; by the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century it had arrived at its own antithesis: free com¬ 
petition gave way to monopoly. 

As class battles heated up in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries the free enterprise system, which had been the 
foundation of bourgeois democracy in the USA, came more and 
more sharply into conflict with the aspirations of the great ma¬ 
jority of the American people. Demands that government not in¬ 
terfere in the economy now clearly served the ends of reaction. 
In essence they meant that all social and economic concessions 
to working people were to be rejected; they were a weapon di¬ 
rected primarily against the working class. 

But at the same time the spontaneous development of capital¬ 
ism under the “natural law” of supply and demand had ceased 
to satisfy fully the needs of the bourgeois order itself. It could 
not give the capitalist system of the twentieth century the stabil¬ 
ity it required. The furious growth of the monopolies destroyed the 
traditional “equilibrium” of the bourgeois social and economic 
mechanism. If competition in the marketplace continued unreg¬ 
ulated, the unprecedented economic strength the monopolies 
were amassing and the deeper impoverishment of working peo¬ 
ple that went with it might result in conditions that the ruling 
cliques would be unable to control. The more foresightful of the 
monopolists realized in time that such a turn of events was pos¬ 
sible. 

In the early twentieth century what the “advanced,” “educat¬ 
ed” bourgeoisie was demanding was, in Lenin’s words, “reform 
versus revolution.” 417 The ruling cliques, in the interests of the 
monopolies themselves, began to organize and regulate the anarch¬ 
ic development of capitalism, and consequently to place a 
degree of limitation on the actions of individual corporations. 

Lenin noted this new trend in the development of capitalism. 
In 1916 he wrote: “Capitalism in its imperialist stage leads di¬ 
rectly to the most comprehensive socialisation of production; it, 
so to speak, drags the capitalists, against their will and con¬ 
sciousness, into some sort of a new social order, a transitional 
one from complete free competition to complete socialisation.” 418 
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But until 1933 government regulation of the economy was no 
more than a tendency. Free competition continued to be the 
rule; it was the principle behind the unheard-of boom the USA 
enjoyed in the 20s. In 1929 came a world economic crisis that 
shook the whole system of imperialism to its foundations; it was 
especially severe and destructive in the USA. “The moral and 
intellectual bankruptcy of liberalism in our time needs no dem¬ 
onstration”; “modern Western civilization is a failure”—such 
were the bourgeoisie’s reactions to the crash of 1929. 419 

The crisis forced the US government to set aside its doubts 
and step boldly into the realm of economics. It exerted a deci¬ 
sive influence in transforming the old liberal doctrines so that 
they might serve the ruling cliques. The basic outlines of the 
policies that came to be called modern liberalism were worked 
out, after the long and agonizing hesitations of the first decades 
of the twentieth century, in the course of implementing practical 
measures, dictated by experience, aimed at stabilizing capitalism 
in the 30s and at providing for its development in the immediate 
future. 

As the ideologues of the right see things it was precisely from 
the time of the New Deal that the US government started down 
the road to “treason.” What was unavoidable, or even expedient, 
from the point of view of the bourgeoisie’s overall class inter¬ 
ests—for example, the Roosevelt administration’s National La¬ 
bor Relations (Wagner) Act—was regarded by many capitalists 
as a chain of fatal errors, or perhaps of deliberate betrayals. 

As government interference in business affairs, and the social 
maneuvering that accompanied it, became more pervasive, re¬ 
sistance to these policies grew stronger among the most reaction¬ 
ary American industrialists. This resistance reached its acme 
after the Second World War; it found expresison in McCar- 
thyism and the American extremist movement. The struggle with¬ 
in the ruling groups over the question of social concessions was in 
essence a reflection of the emergence of state-monopoly capitalism. 

The transition to monopoly, and then to state-monopoly capital¬ 
ism was complex and extremely contradictory. 

On the one hand, the centralization of economic and political 
power that takes place under state-monopoly capitalism is objec¬ 
tively conditioned; it is an expression of the inner logic of capi¬ 
talism’s development. Concentrating vast wealth in the hands 
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of the few inevitably heightens the monopolies’ power over gov¬ 
ernment, and gravely endangers democratic institutions. Monop¬ 
oly capital, using the machinery of government for its own 
self-serving ends, was enabled to exploit working people as never 
before. By doing so it set itself up against the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the country’s people. 

On the other hand, the enrichment of the monopolies is far 
from being the only goal of state-monopoly capitalism. Another, 
and no less important goal is to survive, to withstand the social 
upheavals of an era when socialism is winning historic victories 
throughout the world, while the position of capitalism is general¬ 
ly weakening. And so modern capitalism seeks to preserve its in¬ 
fluence among the masses both through repression and through 
establishing a minimum wage, providing for social insurance, 
guaranteeing employment for the able-bodied, and so on. (The 
scale on which measures of the second type are carried out de¬ 
pends not, of course, on the goodwill of the ruling cliques but 
on the intensity with which the working class struggles for its vit¬ 
al interests.) 

But the steps that bourgeois government takes to shore up 
the position of capitalism and help solve the urgent problems fac¬ 
ing it lead steadily toward a further socialization of production 
and in the end to a negation of the principle of an economy based 
on private ownership. In other words the goals of state-mo- 
nopoly capitalism and the means it uses to achieve them are 
mutually contradictory.* 

It is this conflict, which became highly acute in the USA after 
the Second World War, that lies behind the battle now going on 
within the ruling groups. With greater and greater insistence 
ultra-rightist ideologues are opposing to the politics of social ma¬ 
neuvering an unvarnished apology for the principles of totally 
unlimited private ownership and free competition. They regard 
the social reforms that the US government has enacted under 


* These questions have been treated quite extensively in Soviet econom¬ 
ic, literature. See, for instance, the remarks of N. N. Inozemtsev and 
Ye. L. Khmelnitskaya at the international conference held in Moscow to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of Lenin’s work Imperialism, the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism (in Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhduanordniye 
otnosheniya, 1967, No. 6), and also the articles of A. G. Mileikovsky and 
Ya. A. Pevzned (ibid., 1970, No. 4, pp. 22, 46-53). 
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pressure from working people as nothing other than a commu¬ 
nist conspiracy. This view of bourgeois reformism has been com¬ 
mon among reactionary extremists in the USA throughout the 
twentieth century; it became particularly widespread, however, 
in the postwar years. 

Opposition to reform found outlet in the numerous probes 
of alleged communism conducted by Congressional committees 
from the 30s through the 50s. As applied to certain questions 
(to labor legislation, for example )this tactic had the full approv¬ 
al of monopolistic capital; in other cases certain spokesmen of 
the ruling cliques disassociated themselves from the highly 
dangerous demands of the ultras, who for this reason counted 
them among the “subversive elements.” 

The clash between the liberals and the ultras ranges over a 
broad field of questions: the prerogatives of the federal govern¬ 
ment, states’ rights, the federal bureaucracy, social and econom¬ 
ic legislation, taxes, the budget, government indebtedness, aid to 
education, health care, and so on. 

The liberals maintain that because of the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution and the struggle between communism and cap¬ 
italism the US government must make certain concessions to 
working people. “In a society as productive as our own,” writes 
Harry K. Girvetz, “every worker can and should be assured of a 
wage at least sufficient to provide him and his family adequate 
food, shelter, clothing, recreation, and leisure, while all who are 
prevented from working can and should be assured of adequate 
support.” ,2 ° The government, he continues, can resolve the dif¬ 
ficulties confronting it by promoting the growth of unions capable 
of negotiating on equal terms with management, providing for a 
minimum wage, and guaranteeing full employment. It should seek, 
through flexible use of its monetary and fiscal powers, to achieve 
the “best use” of the USA’s human and physical resources. 421 Lib¬ 
erals also suggest that the government prevent serious dispropor¬ 
tions from arising in the national economy by strictly controlling 
wages, prices, and profits. Such measures are intended to prevent 
a new economic crisis, ensure growth, and entrench the rule of 
the bourgeoisie. 

In recent years the need for cooperation between government 
and business has been argued still more strongly by liberals who 
see the USA entering into an era of intense competition for the 
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world’s resources and markets. Under such conditions the USA’s 
progress, and possibly its survival as a world power, they maintain, 
will depend on effective collaboration between the public and 
private sectors. 422 

Such a course would inevitably entail limiting the excessive 
ambitions of some businessmen, expanding the government ap¬ 
paratus, increasing the budget and taxes, and strengthening the 
federal government at the expense of the powers of the states. 
Coupled with a gargantuan military budget it would mean infla¬ 
tion and a deepening government debt. 

The ultras’ ideologues are opposed to this sort of cooperation; 
they argue that it would completely subjugate business to govern¬ 
ment, or that it is a “communist plot.” They call social and eco¬ 
nomic reforms “creeping socialism,” and the expansion of the 
federal government’s power “statism”; both are slowly but surely 
leading away from free enterprise and toward a totalitarian 
government or socialism. 

As for relations with the world socialist system, the liberals put 
their bets on forming military blocs and preventing the rise of so¬ 
cialist states in new areas of the globe. They recognize peaceful 
coexistence in principle, although they hope to weaken socialist 
countries from within by “bridge-building” and the like. To this 
end they are not against using subsidies and loans to the develop¬ 
ing and socialist countries. 

The rightists regard peaceful coexistence as ruinous, and foreign 
aid in certain cases as “subsidizing revolution and socialism.” 
They demand that socialism be destroyed with armed force, in¬ 
cluding nuclear weapons if necessary. 

The position the rightists take on the main social and econom¬ 
ic questions is a negative one; they offer no constructive solutions. 
What they insist on is nothing other than a return to the nine¬ 
teenth century. This makes them highly vulnerable to attacks by 
the liberals. What the modern Western world needs, wrote the so¬ 
ciologist Samuel Lubell, is not to look for formulas for escaping 
reality but to learn a new art of government. The more quickly 
Americans free themselves from the fetters of the old ideology the 
more fully they will be able to utilize democracy’s most valuable 
asset: the ability to change what can be changed, and to adapt 
what can not to the needs of the day. 423 

The radical right’s numerous liberal critics have presented 
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manifold variations on this argument. Nonetheless ultra-rightist 
ideology has undergone a vigorous revival since the Second 
World War, and considerably expanded its sphere of influence. 
At least two objective factors contributed to this. 

First, capitalism, with its cult of private property, is constantly 
and unavoidably reproducing conditions that foster the ideology 
of individualism, which is a cornerstone of rightist thought among 
the masses. As noted above, these conditions have been especial¬ 
ly marked in America since the war. No doubt the crisis of 
bourgeois ideology, the modernization of the classical principles 
of capitalism that accompanies it, and attempts to deal with the 
problems facing American society through state-monopoly regula¬ 
tion helped turn the rightist movement into a jingoistic crusade 
to save America’s heritage. 

Second, the ideological struggle now going on as the general 
crisis of capitalism worsens has brought about a split within the 
USA’s ruling cliques, making some well-to-do segments of Amer¬ 
ican society fearful of any changes whatever in social and eco¬ 
nomic relations; Irwing Horowitz has remarked that their identi¬ 
fication of change with socialism is almost pathological. 421 The 
global clash of the two ideologies has made rightists more fanat¬ 
ical and bigoted than ever; they interpret any move toward 
compromise by their government, whether at home or abroad, 
as a compact with the enemy and a betrayal of Americanism. 

The views held by the ultras are rooted in capitalist pro¬ 
duction, and thus are inseparable from bourgeois ideology as 
a whole. But not all of those who speak for the bourgeoisie ab¬ 
solutize these principles or apply them in day-to-day practice. 
Apart from ideology there is also historical reality to be reckoned 
with—the American proletariat and its demands as a class, and 
the influence of the world socialist system and the world revolu¬ 
tionary movement. This gives rise to liberalism and reformism, 
which have a considerable following among the ruling class. 

The recognition by some members of the ruling cliques that 
concessions are imperative does not, however, imply that they 
have in any degree turned away from the basic principles of capi¬ 
talist production that are relentlessly championed by the ultras. 
Liberal practice is very frequently to be seen in tandem with con¬ 
servative thinking. Liberalism, to put things figuratively, is the 
mind of capital; conservatism is its soul. In this light the liberals’ 
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hopes that the ruling cliques will set aside their obsolete ideology 
and adopt alien ideas and doctrines seem as utopian as the 
rightists’ insistent calls for a return to the ‘ golden age” of free 
enterprise. 

The principal schools of modern conservatism in the USA were 
formed in the 50s and 60s. The foundations of conservatism had 
been laid back in the 40s by Hayek and von Mises, but 
their ideas did not find significant recognition until after the 
war. 

The extreme conservatives, who stand on the economic plat¬ 
form of nineteenth-century liberalism, call themselves “real lib¬ 
erals” or “libertarians.” The main body on this contingent is 
grouped around the National Review. Conservatives differ from 
overt extremists in that they are sober enough to reject the as¬ 
sertions of Robert Welch and those like him that the American 
government is controlled by Communists or that it is in imme¬ 
diate danger of a communist takeover, but they are unable to 
shake off the old delusion about a “communist threat” from 
without. The extremists depict the radical changes that occurred 
on the international scene after the Second World War, and 
also the foreign policy failures of the USA, as the outcome of a 
chain of plots and treasons in high places; the conservatives at¬ 
tribute these reverses to the incompetence, indecision, cowardice, 
and unpardonable blundering of the government. And there the 
differences between the two groups end. What Goldwater, Buck- 
ley, and others call liberalism, the Birchers call communism. Both 
groups consider it disastrous for America; both believe that the 
Democrats in Washington have undermined the nation’s strength 
in the face of an invasion. In principle there are no firm lines of 
demarcation between extreme conservatism and ultra-rightism, 
and at times it is hard to tell their adherents apart. They go to 
the same meetings and applaud the same speakers. The extreme 
conservatives may deplore some of Welch’s irresponsible outbursts, 
but they do not condemn those who follow him; indeed, they 
often say that there are many good Americans among the Birch¬ 
ers. While they may not be members of the Birch Society, they 
concur with it in condemning the government’s social and eco¬ 
nomic programs. 

One of the most prolific conservative ideologues of the lais¬ 
sez-faire school is William F. Buckley; some authors see him as 
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the virtual head of the organized right-wing movement in Amer- 

■ All 

ica. 

Buckley was born in 1925 into the family of a Texan who 
made a fortune exploiting oilfields from South America to Ca¬ 
nada, from Israel to the Philippines. In 1958 the value of Buckley 
senior’s holdings was estimated at no less than $100 million. He 
was a self-made man, an American tycoon of the classic type; 
he acted alone, and at his own risk. 

Together with his father’s wealth Buckley inherited his rigid 
ideology, based on free enterprise and the survival of the fit¬ 
test. 426 Later in life he was to set forth his credo in the National 
Review, which he began publishing in 1955. “To save the Re¬ 
public,” declared an editorial article in the first issue, “conserva¬ 
tives must rescue America from the corrupting and ubiquitous 
fallacies of liberalism.” 127 “The competitive price system,” Buckley 
maintains, “is indispensable to liberty and material progress. It 
is threatened not only by the growth of Big Government, but also 
by the pressure of monopolies—including the union monopo¬ 
lies.” 428 

But Buckley has not been active in fighting the monopolies. 
Indeed, as James Wechsler, editor of the New York Post, wrote, 
“he adeptly finds high social justification for every antisocial 
practice of the business community.” 429 His attitude toward the 
unions is another matter: Buckley is known as one of the fore¬ 
most enemies of working-class organizations. He advocates adopt¬ 
ing new anti-union measures, in particular laws guaranteeing the 
“right to work” and the “rights of individual workers.” Such 
laws would serve to limit the strength of the unions, which Buckley 
argues blindly concentrate dictatorial power in the hands of a 
few irresponsible and self-perpetuating union bosses. 

Buckley received an excellent education, first in London, then 
in New York. From 1943-1950 he continued his studies in Me¬ 
xico City and at Yale. He studied history, economics, and the 
social sciences. He passed his apprenticeship as an ideologue and 
popularizer of the doctrines of the ultras at Human Events 
(1951) and the American Mercury. 

Buckley attained national note in 1951 with the publication 
of his first book, God and Man at Yale, subtitled The Supersti¬ 
tions of “Academic Freedom.” The book was one of the year’s best 
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sellers, and brought its author loud acclaim from the right. It 
attacks the university and its administration for despising reli¬ 
gion, repudiating economic individualism, and abusing academic 
freedom. The author calls for a “revolution” against liberalism, 
which is termed “the new orthodoxy.” 

Buckley made an especially vehement assault on the textbook 
Economics: An Introductory Analysis, by Paul A. Samuelson of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who he claimed pro¬ 
pagandized collectivism and government interference in the econ¬ 
omy. The universities’ main purpose, Buckley argued, is to in¬ 
still Christianity and individualism. They should not only erad¬ 
icate every influence contrary to this goal, but also hire profes¬ 
sors who actively uphold religious and economic orthodoxy. “The 
duel between Christianity and atheism,” wrote Buckley, “is the 
most important in the world.” And furthermore: “The struggle 
between individualism and collectivism is the same struggle re¬ 
produced on another level.”' 10 After the appearance of Buckley’s 
book many began to regard him as the right’s “official philoso¬ 
pher.” 

In 1954 Buckley, in co-authorship with L. Brent Bozell, 
brought out a book defending McCarthy. The ardor with which 
Buckley went about this task gave James Wechsler reason to call 
him McCarthy’s “emissary to the elite”; Buckley, he said, “translat¬ 
ed McCarthy’s disorganized clatter into the patter of intellectual¬ 
ity.” 431 While admitting that McCarthy was guilty of certain 
“exaggerations” and improbities, Buckley and Bozell prainted him 
as a figure of national importance; McCarthyism, they argued, 
was “a weapon in the American arsenal” and “a movement 
around which men of goodwill and stern morality can close 
ranks.”' 31 And further: “We cannot avoid the fact that the United 
States is at war against international communism, and that Mc¬ 
Carthyism is a program of action against those in our land who 
help the enemy.”* 31 How well their words accord with the trumpet- 
ings of McCarthy himself, who in 1952 published a book with the 
title McCarthyism—The Fight for Americal 

By upholding the right of Congressional investigators such as 
McCarthy to take arbitrary action against persons and organi¬ 
zations that stood for democracy, Buckley and Bozell meant to 
justify mass firings, in disregard of Constitutional guarantees, of 
federal employees. Buckley and others like him looked on the 
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presumption of innocence as “the major barrier in the way of 
an effective security program.” 134 

Here once again the contradictoriness of rightist ideology shows 
through. Buckley and the other conservative ideologues speak as 
adversaries of “statism” and “big government.” They protest 
against government price controls, minimum-wage and civil-rights 
legislation, and the graduated income tax. But this stance does 
not inhibit them from demanding that the government use its 
might to drive the unorthodox out of various spheres of public 
life, or enact “right-to-work” and “anticommunist” laws. Al¬ 
though a superficial acquaintance with the writings of the right’s 
ideologues and leaders might suggest that they oppose the strong 
centralized power of the federal government, this is not the case. 
They simply want to keep it from tampering with the economic 
interests of business, while using its full force against the have- 
nots. 

In Up From Liberalism, published in 1959, Buckley began in 
earnest to impugn bourgeois democracy as a form of govern¬ 
ment. “Democracy,” he wrote, “is nothing more than a procedural 
device.” It is “not necessarily nor inevitably a good form of gov¬ 
ernment”: it “must be justified by its works.” Buckley’s main 
target continued to be the liberals—who he claimed were in com¬ 
plete control of public life and government. “The salient eco¬ 
nomic assumptions of Liberalism are socialist,” he wrote. 430 

Buckley warned that liberals in key government posts were 
steering the country toward catastrophe in domestic affairs and 
self-destruction in foreign policy. He argued that if the prevail¬ 
ing tenor of the USA’s foreign policy were not changed in time 
the West could not survive. In an attempt to define his suggest¬ 
ed alternative to liberalism’s “suicide” course, Buckley wrote: 
“We consider ’co-existence’ with Communism neither desirable, 
nor possible, nor honorable; we find ourselves irrevocably at war 
with Communism and shall oppose any substitute for victory.”** 1 
No comment needed. 

In 1962 Buckley and the editors of the National Review brought 
out a book defending the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. They upheld the right of investigators to ignore the 
Constitution in going about their work. In a polemic against the 
historian Henry Steele Commager, who had called for greater to¬ 
lerance of heterodoxy, they declared: “Even if we should take it 
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for granted . .. that tomorrow our society will believe differently, 
we do not believe less strongly today, nor cease to assert our 
views, or to protect them, by the use of the common sanctions, 
legal, moral, and social.” And further: “In time of emergency 
Congress may . . . declare implicitly what is and isn’t un-Amer¬ 
ican ... in behalf of the survival of the nation, understood as the 
survival of a nation implicitly dedicated to a set of values. . . If 
the Constitution is not, as presently understood, resilient enough 
to cope with the contemporary requirements of survival, then 
the Constitution should be modified.” 431 Buckley is openly and 
clearly demanding that the democratic form of government be 
repudiated; in this he is at one with those from whom he would 
disassociate himself. 

The works of Buckley and his followers laid the foundations 
for modern extreme conservatism, whose elements are laissez- 
faire economics, orthodox Christianity, and anticommunism. In 
the eyes of many Americans Buckley continues to be the “chief 
lancer” in conservatism’s tilt with communism. 43 " 

The position of Buckley and his journal is an irresponsible 
and reckless one, although he himself considers it the only chance 
to “save” Western civilization. Willy-nilly it matches up with 
the position of the extremists. And so it is not at all surprising 
that Robert Welch places his full confidence in the editors of 
the National Review, and would like to see their publication in 
every college library in the United States.' 3 " Irving Brant, writ¬ 
ing in the New Republic, rightly called the National Review the 
“identical twin of the John Birch Society, wearing a Roman toga 
instead of a Mother Hubbard.” Richard Dudman, who cites this 
remark, adds that “for all its intellectualism, the ‘National 
Review’ makes its own bows to the sillier and more emotional 
side of the conservative movement.” 440 

Among the ideologues of the right there is a group that feels 
the “libertarians” are oversimplifying things with their insis¬ 
tence on an unlimited right to private property. These are the 
“traditional conservatives,” or simply the “traditionalists.” In 
their writings no direct connection is made between freedom and 
the interests of private property. They accuse the libertarians 
of “dehumanization of society,” “vulgar materialism,” and “eco¬ 
nomic determinism.” They prefer to focus their attention on tra¬ 
dition, culture, religion, education, and morality. 
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Among the traditionalists are both moderate conservatives and 
archreactionaries such as M. Stanton Evans and Russell Amos 
Kirk. Although they condemn the crude individualism and “vul¬ 
gar materialism” of Buckley, Goldwater, von Mises, and Hayek, 
the traditionalists, like the libertarians, assail the theory and 
practice of liberalism over the past thirty or forty years. They 
reject the idea of using government as an instrument for improv¬ 
ing the social and economic position of working people. In the 
realm of economics they oppose “arbitrary” government action, 
and favor “constitutionalism.” They condemn “statism” on the 
federal level, and support it on the level of state government. 
They are willing to make an exception, however, for investiga¬ 
tions (such as McCarthy’s) conducted for political motives by 
federal bodies. Evans, one of the youngest conservative ideologues, 
calls for changing present conditions by whatever means neces¬ 
sary, and defeating the politics of reform. In this his program ac¬ 
cords with that of the Birch Society and other extremist groups. 

The most prominent spokesman of traditional conservatism 
who shares the conviction that progressively and democratically 
minded citizens must be persecuted is Russel Kirk. His first book, 
The Conservative Mind, appeared in 1953, when this theme 
had been almost completely forgotten in scholarly writing. Two 
years later he published Academic Freedom: An Essay in Defini¬ 
tion. With the appearance of his Program for Conservatives 
(1962) Kirk came to be seen as a conservative ideologue, although 
he does not regard himself as such, and denies that conservatism 
is an ideology/' 1 

In Kirk’s view conservatism is a “state of mind” shared by 
people in different segments of society. He considers Americans 
the world’s chief conservative nation, “immeasurably influenced 
by the spirit of religious veneration, firm in traditional morality, 
hostile to arbitrary power whether possessed by a monarch or 
a mob, zealous to guard against centralization . . . convinced of 
the necessity and beneficence of the institution of property.” 442 

The traditional conservatives trace their lineage to the eigh¬ 
teenth-century philosopher Edmund Burke, who strongly opposed 
the French Revolution and upheld the so-called Glorious Rev¬ 
olution of 1688, which was based on the principle of class com¬ 
promise. Burke called succession in working out political solu¬ 
tions “the healthy habit of the British Constitution.” In this 
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light Burke regarded the bourgeois English Revolution not as a 
decisive break with the past but as an attempt to preserve ances¬ 
tral laws and liberties. <n Applying Burke’s views to the American 
Revolution, Kirk argues that the War begun in 1775 was fought 
“to preserve the traditions of American society .. . not to create 
a new order.” 444 

But while they adopt Burke’s ideas about succession and con¬ 
servation, those modern traditionalists who lean toward the 
ultras disregard his remark about correction/* 5 which, if applied 
to social and economic conditions, could be the starting point for 
a policy of compromise and democratic reform. Kirk and those 
like him, ignoring this side of Burke’s philosophy, approach the 
question of social justice with the premise that existing institu¬ 
tions are eternal, that they are preordained for mankind. 
Kirk expresses his standard of justice this way: “To each man 
the things that are his own.” The Christian ideal, he asserts, pre¬ 
supposes that “men have a right to the product of their labor,” 
and that “no man shall seize the property and the rights that 
belong to other classes and persons, on the pretext of an abstract 
equality.”' 146 That some are richer than others, have more leisure, 
and receive a better education is as natural as the fact that some 
are better looking, stronger, fleeter, or healthier than others. Noth¬ 
ing can be done about this; it is the way life is. But Kirk does 
hold out consolation for the poor, the wretched: “Poverty, even 
absolute poverty, is not an evil; it is not evil to be a beggar. 447 

Kirk does not recommend correcting the defects of society— 
and he admits that bourgeois society does have its defects—in 
the way the liberals go about it, with social legislation. “The 
outward signs of disorder,” he writes, “very often are no more 
than the symptoms of an inner ravaging sickness, not to be put 
down by ointments and cosmetics.” He maintains that the real 
cause of the trouble should be sought “in the heart of man—in 
our ancient proclivity toward sin.” 44 ' Kirk believes that some so¬ 
cial maladies are completely incurable; others can be remedied 
only by time, the great healer. He also warns that human reason 
cannot be wholly trusted in considering the prospects for social 
development, since “our future depends in considerable part upon 
Providence, or chance.” 419 Kirk offers still more arguments against 
“meddling” with the natural course of things. For example, he 
holds that each generation should honor its ties with those that 
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went before, while recognizing that it has no right to decide the 
fate of those that will follow 

Like Buckley, Kirk sees it as the conservative’s duty to stoutly 
defend private enterprise, “the only really practicable System, in 
the modern world, for satisfying our economic wants” and for 
achieving a just and free society. 151 

Kirk does not, however, embrace the extreme individualism 
to which the adherents of the libertarian school are carried by 
their devotion to free enterprise. Such a shift of emphasis, he 
cautions, may do a disservice to the conservative cause. One of 
the biggest mistakes of Buckley and others like him, according to 
Kirk, is that they are too much taken with the economic doctrines 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century liberals, whose arguments 
they use in defending the principles of modern conservatism. 
Overemphasis on individual rights turns people away from con¬ 
servatism and toward the alternative—“collectivism.” This “crude 
individualism” is contrary to the cardinal principle of Christian 
ethics, “Love thy neighbor,” which is the binding force of so¬ 
ciety and guarantees its functioning. “The enlightened conserva¬ 
tive,” he writes, “always has stood for true community . . . through 
love and common interest, for the common welfare.” 452 

In Kirk’s conception the opposite of “collectivism” is “com¬ 
munity.” Community is based on goodwill, love, and diversity, 
while collectivism is based on force, hatred, and uniformity. Kirk 
sees many of the odious signs of collectivism in modern Amer¬ 
ican society, and warns that trying to restore union with social 
legislation will only make things worse. 453 

Kirk has no constructive alternatives to offer; his program 
is almost entirely negative. His ideal would be a return to the 
primordial principles of politics and ethics, that is to say, to the 
days when there was no organized workers’ movement or social 
legislation. Some of today’s laws do meet his approval, an 
example being the Taft-Hartley Act, which he says partially 
restored fairness in relations between labor and management. 151 

Kirk’s heart goes out to various corporations that he claims 
are “doing all in their power to encourage a sense of loyalty and 
continuity among their employees,” and thus to shore up the 
community of men. 155 But the proletariat is behaving shamefully. 
It has “lost the very concept of order,” and is wrecking the so¬ 
cial community. Order can be restored only by force. 155 Or perhaps 
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there is one other way: borrowing an idea from Wilhelm Ropke’s 
work The Social Crisis of Our Times, Kirk suggests that the econ¬ 
omy be “humanized” by turning workers into small property 

457 

owners. 

The stunt Professor Kirk proposes to deproletarianize the 
working class (which is obviously intended to win the backing of 
the petty bourgeoisie), as well as his insinuations about “Soviet 
imperialism” and a “communist plot” may be left to his con¬ 
science. It is clear that he stands for the ideas of the right just 
as much as those he criticizes—Buckley, Goldwater, von Mises, 
and numerous other “libertarians.” He too is worried about 
“creeping socialism,” which will inevitably end in “totalitarian¬ 
ism.” He too believes there is a danger that the liberals whom 
he calls “socialists” will bring about the downfall of American 
society. And he too urges conservatives to take up arms against this 
danger. 

A number of right-radical philosophers adopt a position in¬ 
termediate between the “libertarians” and the “traditionalists.” 
Willmoore Kendall, for instance, is essentially a traditionalist 
although he does not, like Kirk, pay reverence to Burke. Like 
most conservatives Kendall thinks that any viable society must 
have an “orthodoxy”—a set of fundamental beliefs. The USA’s 
orthodoxy found expression in the social order that emerged af¬ 
ter the War for Independence; this order must be altered only 
with the aim of more perfectly realizing the “American heritage.” 
Kendall is adamantly opposed to changes that would transform 
that heritage into something contradictory to its essence; the “lib¬ 
eral revolution,” he maintains, threatens American society with 
just this sort of radical change. 4 ™ 

Frank S. Meyer, another rightist ideologue, is a great admir¬ 
er of nineteenth-century liberalism (that is, of the classical 
principle of free enterprise). In this he stands nearer to Buck- 
ley than to Kirk, whom he charges with undervaluing individual 
freedom and placing too much emphasis on such concepts as duty, 
obedience, and authority. Meyer is afraid that Kirk’s attitude 
could serve as an indirect justification for “totalitarianism”— 
by which he means limiting the economic independence of capital. 
But like Kirk, Meyer rejects the utilitarian philosophy of free 
enterprise because it does not recognize moral principles. 

Unlike some conservative politicians, who depict their views as 
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virtually revolutionary, Meyer says forthrightly that conserva¬ 
tism is counter-revolutionary: “We are living in the midst of a 
revolution which is directed towards the destruction of Western 
civilization. Conservatives are by definition defenders of that civ¬ 
ilization; and in a revolutionary age this means that they are, 
and must be, counter-revolutionaries.” 1 ” 1 ’ 

Rightist ideologues of every stripe are alike, however, in try¬ 
ing to discredit the policy of social reforms that working peo¬ 
ple have pressed upon the government, and to show the neces¬ 
sity of reverting to the classic capitalist order. George P. Loweke 
writes that “a return to robust capitalism is the only cure” for 
what ails the USA. 461 Establishing this claim is the main objec¬ 
tive of the USA’s rightist ideologues on the domestic policy front. 

Isolationism has also played a part in shaping the ultras’ 
ideology. Social consciousness in the American colonies was di¬ 
rectly affected by emigration from Europe—by flight from pover¬ 
ty, oppression, and persecution, political and religious. Many of 
the groups that came to America regarded Europe with deep 
mistrust, and associated it with disorder and war of every de¬ 
scription. 

Isolationism also flourished in rural areas, where bigotry made 
everything foreign the object of suspicion, even of hatred. There 
was a special enmity toward England, which had tried to foster 
in America the same sort of regime that the settlers had left' 
Europe to escape. Anglophobia was strongest among the Irish, 
and then among the Germans, of the Middle West. English in¬ 
fluence was especially great in the Eastern states, which had close 
financial and industrial ties to European, and particularly Eng¬ 
lish, capital. Thus isolationism also had in it a perceptible strain 
of distrust for the East. 

Although on the whole progressive, the Populist movement, 
which battled the monopolies in the late nineteenth century, was 
unable to shake off the prejudices of isolationism. The farmers 
of the West condemned the concentration of capital, but they 
thought of it as a foreign plot. The Populists believed that Wall 
Street and the London bankers had deliberately brought mise¬ 
ry upon the people. In rural areas there were many who shared 
the hatred of international bankers and “urban parasites” vented 
by Ignatius Donnelly, a leader of the Populists’ left wing. 402 Don¬ 
nelly stood for the interests of the farmers, he angrily denounced 
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the “devilish conspiracy of bloated Easterners and Britishers.” 183 

McCarthy made highly effective use of these prejudices, which 
persist to this day among plain folk in the Middle West. The 
portrait of a “Communist” that he painted in his infamous speech 
in Wheeling 464 was a transparent likeness of the so-called East¬ 
ern elite—moneyed people of Anglo-Saxon descent, graduates of 
the finest schools. His attacks on the State Department and the 
British government appealed to this traditional anti-English 
bias. “Where have we loyal allies?” McCarthy asked. “In Britain? 
I would not stake a shilling on the reliability of a Government 
which, while enjoying billions in American munificence, rushed 
to the recognition of the Chinese Red regime, traded exorbitantly 
with the enemy through Hong Kong and has sought to frustrate 
American interest in the Far East at every turn.” 1 ” 5 Thus Mc- 
Carthyism struck out at the same groups as did its liberal prede¬ 
cessors. 

Americanism, a peculiar form of patriotism, evolved under 
the influence of the isolationist mood in the USA. It was first 
of all an expression of loyalty to the American way of life and 
the American political system, which is claimed to be indispu¬ 
tably superior to the old, reactionary, monarchic order of Eu¬ 
rope. Eventually ideological orthodoxy came to be seen as the 
main criterion of Americanism, and a requisite of good citizen¬ 
ship. “The concept of Americanism,” wrote Seymour Martin 
Lipset, “has become a compulsive ideology rather than simply a 
nationalist term.” 468 Anything that departed from the orthodox 
was considered un-American, or even a “conspiracy.” This point 
of view found enthusiastic adherents in the ruling cliques, who in 
the wake of the October Revoluton began to interpret American¬ 
ism in an anti-Russian, anti-Soviet, and anticommunist spirit, 
and to energically propagandize this version of patriotism among 
the masses in the USA. In their minds Americanism came to be 
the antithesis of socialism and communism. 

Today’s rightists have taken the interpretation of Americanism 
still further. Equating liberalism with socialism, they have brand¬ 
ed the liberals too as anti-Americans, as conspirators and traitors. 
Fighting “disloyalty” and “treason” has become the right’s 
principal means of expressing its “patriotism” and “one-hundred- 
percent Americanism.” 

Isolationism has also greatly affected the USA’s foreign policy. 
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In the years between the two world wars it was the basis for a 
movement against diplomatic recognition of the USSR and the 
creation of a collective security system in Europe. While playing 
on the American people’s love of peace, this movement in fact 
had a pro-fascist, pro-Hitler orientation. 

With certain exceptions, isolationist sentiment distinguishes 
those who followed McCarthy and the radical right of the 60s 
and 70s from those who opposed them. As Samuel Lubell has 
noted, the greatest outpouring of anticommunist feeling came 
from those who had opposed US involvement in the Second World 
War, while the voices loudest against McCarthyism were those 
that had insisted that the US enter the war. 4 ” 

After the war delusions about the USA’s economic and mili¬ 
tary might gave rise to neo-isolationism, and many rightists adopt¬ 
ed this position. This does not mean, however, that they have 
given up the fight against socialism; the difference is that while, 
in the battle against the socialist system, others look to the 
combined strength of the imperialist powers, in the battle 
against the socialist system, represented by NATO and other 
military blocs, the neo-isolationists trust in the military and 
economic potential of the USA alone. Colonel McCormick, 
an ardent supporter of McCarthy, said that America did not 
need friends; Senator Robert Taft put it this way: Ame¬ 
rica did not need friends much. 468 Neo-isolationism underlies the 
demands made by some rightist organizations that the USA 
withdraw from international bodies and cut off aid even to its 
military allies. They think the best bet would be a preventive 
atomic strike against the USSR and the other socialist countries, 
which they hope would secure victory and thus do away with 
the world communist movement once and for all. 

In 1960 William S. Schlamm, a rightist intellectual and Na¬ 
tional Review staffer, travelled to several European countries to 
preach the gospel of the Birch Society on the need for a pre¬ 
ventive war against the USSR. In one of his talks he declared 
that the USA could sacrifice 700 million lives to defend the West 
and its territorial aspirations in Eastern Europe. 469 

This attitude represents an especial danger for the entire 
world; many extremists are ready to risk the annihilation of all 
mankind to wipe out socialism through armed force. Their motto 
is ‘‘Better dead than red.” 
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The Class Roots and Social Base 
of Right Extremism 

A survey made shortly before the 1964 election showed some 
20 percent of the American electorate inclining towards right 
extremism; in addition to rightists this group included those vot¬ 
ing for racists and anti-Semites. Between 25 and 30 percent ac¬ 
tively opposed rightism. These estimates were confirmed at the 
polls in 1964, and elections since have not indicated any essen¬ 
tial change in the balance of political forces within the USA. 

The right-extremist movement draws support from quite di¬ 
verse social groups. Its mainstay are those arch-conservative Amer¬ 
ican business circles whose fierce resistance to the New Deal in 
the 30s earned them the name of economic royalists. Side by 
side with this old guard marches the legion of those who have 
made their fortune in the past several decades. Both groups rea¬ 
dily avail themselves of the benefits of the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution while resolutely ignoring its social conse¬ 
quences. 

In the 40s and 50s highly influential organizations of big cap¬ 
ital such as the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States stood with the ultras 
under the banner of McCarthyism. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is the oldest Amer¬ 
ican business organization; in the early 70s some 14,000 compa¬ 
nies were members. The position formulated and espoused by 
the NAM in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, at 
the dawn of bourgeois reformism, is the quintessence of modern 
right-extremism. The materials of the association’s conventions 
abound in declarations about an ironclad right to private prop¬ 
erty, and references to “human nature” as the source of social 
ills. In 1913 the NAM characterized the social legislation (which 
it termed “class legislation”) of the “progressive era” as socialist, 
contrary to the first principles of individual freedom, and un- 
American, and warned that it would lead to anarchy. The as¬ 
sociation protested loudly against the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
laws regulating work hours and wages, the graduated income tax, 
and other such “idiotic acts” by state and federal legislators, as 
well as against the closed shop and the collective bargaining 
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system. 
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At its 1914 convention the NAM declared that the greatest 
threat to individual freedom and property was arbitrary regula¬ 
tion of labor-management relations, and that proposed reforms 
that had gained attention and support would mean a radical de¬ 
parture front the vital principles of the American way of life. 
The convention recommended intensified educational efforts, us¬ 
ing a wide range of means, to influence public opinion. It also 
adopted a resolution that called for condemning and driving out 
the “self-appointed or politically promoted demagogues” who 
were trying to win votes with economic measures. 471 

The negative attitude taken by business toward the first at¬ 
tempts at government regulation of social and economic relations 
makes it proper to say that the modern ultra-rightist movement 
originated at the beginning of the twentieth century, when the 
foundations of state-monopoly capitalism were being laid in the 
USA. All of the movement’s development since has been direct¬ 
ly related to the scope and depth of the federal government’s 
involvement in social and economic affairs. 

During the Second World War the NAM Postwar Committee 
put out a pamphlet arguing that the government should limit its 
role in the economy to creating conditions that would help the 
private sector to fulfill its mission—providing Americans with 
jobs and services. The publication also urged that unions, which 
it called labor monopolies, be made as weak as possible, and that 
government corporations be liquidated once the war was over. 4 " 

In 1952 NAM President William White, speaking before the 
association’s national convention, solicited support for the fight 
against “creeping socialism.” His plea did not go unheeded; in 
1953 US corporations spent $7.9 billion to advertise not only 
their products but also their opposition to social and economic 
concessions to working peoples. 4 ' 3 

Another organization representing the American bourgeoisie 
is the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; it comprises 
more than 3,700 local and state Chambers of Commerce, which 
include 33,000 individual companies. 474 Like the NAM, the 
Chamber of Commerce is under the sway of big industry; the 
members of both organizations come mainly from the petty and 
middle bourgeoisie. 

The Chamber of Commerce sees ‘‘socialism” in government 
price controls, federal planning, and the very existence of gov* 






ernment enterprises that compete with private business. It main¬ 
tains that the graduated income tax, inheritance taxes, Social 
Security, minimum wage laws, federal housing construction, rent 
control, and certain other government measures amount to a 
policy of redistributing wealth and “socializing” incomes.'' 5 

Like the NAM, the Chamber of Commerce considers competi¬ 
tion the best regulator of prices and stimulus for improving pro¬ 
duction. Competition is regarded as a guarantee of equal op¬ 
portunity for all and an effective curb on economic abuses.' 

In the first decade after the war the Chamber of Commerce 
published a series of pamphlets that later became guides to ac¬ 
tion for many of McCarthyism’s probes into “communism.” Later 
the chamber said proudly that it had “pioneered in warning the 
nation against the menace of Communism”' 77 In 1947 it brought 
out Communists Within the Government (discussed earlier in 
this book), and shortly thereafter loyalty tests were instituted 
for all of federal officials. At the same time it circulated the pamph¬ 
let Communists Within the Labor Movement, which exhorted 
business owners to drive Communists out of the unions with the 
help of anticommunist groups within workers’ organizations, ex¬ 
perts on anticommunism, and the House Committee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities, and printed and oral appeals to workers. 478 Con¬ 
gress was receptive, and built many of the chamber’s suggestions 
into the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Even before McCarthy appeared on the scene, propaganda by 
the largest organizations of industrialists had evoked charges of 
“communism” against those spokesmen for business who on the 
whole supported the government’s policies. Right extremists fu¬ 
riously attacked the Committee for Economic Development, a 
highly influential organization of American big business that had 
called for the federal government to take a more active role in 
resolving pressing social and economic problems.' 7 " 

Although the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce claimed 
to be against a strong federal government, they in fact supported 
every government measure that favored the monopolies. For 
them big unions were the main enemy. They and organizations 
like them extolled individual action, and championed agreements 
doing away with “compulsory unionism” and defending the “in¬ 
dividual rights” of workers. In later years, invoking the same 
reasons, they fought the closed shop and all systems of that type. 
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nationwide labor contracts, and solidarity strikes. The NAM de¬ 
mands that anti-trust laws be made applicable to the unions. As 
a result of such efforts nineteen states still had so-called right-to- 
work laws in the 70s, and court orders were still being used 
against strikes in over half the states. To this day three-fourths 
of the American proletariat remains un-unionized, largely be¬ 
cause of the resistance of the bourgeoisie.*" 0 

And so the politics of the NAM and the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in the first postwar decade were essentially identical to 
McCarthyism. 

In early 1954, according to the Gallup Institute, 49 percent 
of America’s industrialists approved of McCarthy. Among the 
senator’s adherents sociologist Daniel Bell has singled out the 
new rich—automobile dealers, real-estate manipulators, oil wild¬ 
catters, and the like—who felt that they had gained their for¬ 
tunes without any help from the government, and feared that 
now they might be robbed of their wealth by taxes. 4 * 1 “We can 
hardly go wrong,” said the Monthly Review in January 1954, “in 
assuming that the phenomenon of new wealth is nationwide in 
scope and impressive in proportions. 482 In the years following the 
war the nouveaux riches were remarkably active in defending 
their economic interests. In the words of the American sociolo¬ 
gist C. Wright Mills, they were imbued with “those noisy political 
emotions and status frustrations which, on a national scale and 
in extreme form, have been so readily observable in The Investi¬ 
gators.” 483 

Surveys conducted by Fortune magazine in early 1954 (253 
representatives of big industry and banking from thirty cities in 
the USA’s main economic centers were canvassed) showed how 
various industrial groupings looked at McCarthy and McCarthy¬ 
ism. McCarthy’s appeal to the anticommunist bias of big business 
had evoked a lively response from all those questioned. Business 
leaders were particularly taken with McCarthyism’s attacks on 
intellectuals— “longhairs” and “eggheads” who had argued that 
the New Deal and subsequent social and economic reforms were 
necessary. 

Sentiment for McCarthy was strongest in the Middle West 
and in Texas. Some 2,500 members of Chicago’s business elite 
came to hear McCarthy speak at a breakfast held in December 
1953. Of twenty-three businessmen polled there (most of them 





board members or presidents of large corporations! twelve declin¬ 
ed to comment, but nine spoke out in favor of McCarthy. Among 
the latter were General Robert E. Wood and John T. Beatty, 
the president of a company manufacturing farm machinery. Wood 
told the Fortune correspondent: “My opinion of him [McCarthy] 
hasn’t changed one iota. McCarthy is doing a job that had to be 
done to get the traitors and spies out of our government. . . Mc¬ 
Carthy went on although he knew he would be smeared especial¬ 
ly along our great eastern seaboard.” 484 Republican Party boss 
T. Coleman Andrews was a staunch McCarthy man, as was Mil¬ 
waukee industrialist Walter Harnischfeger. McCarthy also had ties 
with Chiang Kaishek’s lobbyists, with housing construction firms, 
and sugar refiners. 

Big business in Texas was not to be outdone in enthusiasm for 
McCarthy. In February 1954 more than a thousand Texas in¬ 
dustrialists, bankers, and ranchers attended a lavish reception in 
Dallas at which McCarthy spoke on “Twenty Years of Treason” 
by the Democrats. The senator was introduced as “the greatest 
pne-man show on earth”; even Martin Dies, a native son of 
Texas, admitted that he had never been accorded so much at¬ 
tention as McCarthy, the “first defender of the Republic.” 1 '”’ Most 
of the Texas businessmen belonged to the Democratic Party, but 
because of their opposition to its leadership were lining up behind 
the Republican right. 

Texas oilmen were especially active political backers of Mc- 
Carthyism. They spent hundreds of thousands of dollars to fight 
the Eisenhower administration once it became clear that in prin¬ 
ciple it accepted all of the social and economic legislation of the 
past twenty years. H. L. Hunt, the richest man in America, 
bought thousands of copies of Senator Jenner’s report on “sub¬ 
version” in the government, and distributed them all over the 
country. 1811 He gave McCarthy steady financial backing, paid for 
the senator’s radio and television appearances, and popularized 
investigations of progressive and liberal organizations on his ra¬ 
dio show. Facts Forum. “I like McCarthy,” said Hunt in 1954. 
“His idea of getting the Reds out of the government—well, I 
think that’s wonderful.” 1 " Clint Murchison of Dallas and William 
Keck of Houston ( president of Superior Oil) had personal bonds 
with McCarthy. The former gave the. senator from Wisconsin 
$10,000 and spent another $25,000 according to his directions; 
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the latter put his Douglas B-26 aircraft at McCarthy’s disposal. 
Ross Biggers, owner of a Houston publishing house and a rabid 
anti-Semite, was another ardent disciple of McCarthy. He or¬ 
ganized a very successful drive to collect funds for McCarthy 
among Texas millionaires; a Cadillac was bought with the money 
collected in Texas and other states, and Biggers, acting for the 
Texas millionaires, presented it to McCarthy, expressing regret 
that the honor had to be shared with other states. 

Big business in the Eastern states showed the least willingness 
to back McCarthy, Of fifty major industrialists polled in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia only two said they were for him. 
One of them, Boston financier John Fox, was a highly colorful 
figure in his own right. Like McCarthy, he was born into a poor 
Irish family; before the war he barely managed to make ends 
meet. For a time he was a jazz pianist; later he became an in¬ 
surance salesman. After the war he rose with dizzying speed to 
control of the Western Union Company, which at that time had 
assets valued al $18 million. 

Although most of the industrialists of Detroit, Pittsburg, 
Wilmington, and New York took a dim view of McCarthy, they 
did not want no interfere with him, and so declined to answer the 
survey questions. This reflected the hostility of the old Wall Street 
consortium toward the new money of the West and South, whose 
spokesman McCarthy was. 

In the 60s ties between the radical right and the business 
world grew still stronger, and as a result the amount of finan¬ 
cial assistance rightist and ultra-rightist groups received increas¬ 
ed considerably. Alan F. Westin estimated that corporations gave 
$10 million to the right in 1961 ;* 88 between 1958 and 1963 the 
combined income of the thirty most important rightist organi¬ 
zations tripled.* 88 In the mid 60s the ultras were receiving the 
bulk of their financing from at least 70 foundations, 113 firms 
and corporations, and 25 public utilities; there were also some 
250 individuals on record as having given $500 or more each in 
recent years.* 90 Oil and steel corporations and the military-in¬ 
dustrial complex are regular benefactors of the right extremists, 
as are the owners of heavy engineering, and motor-building works 
and of chemical, textile, and tobacco factories. Agribusiness in Ca¬ 
lifornia, Texas, and Florida, heir to the traditional conservatism 
of fanning regions, also makes large gifts to right-wing organiza- 
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tions." 1 Most right-leaning industrialists live in the Southern and 
Western states. 

One of the most generous private donors to the right is J. Ho¬ 
ward Pew, the head of Sun Oil; the Christian Freedom Founda¬ 
tion alone received more than $1,000,000 from him and his 
family in the mid 60s. D. B. Lewis of Los Angeles left $1,000,000 
to the John Birch Society; Ed Scheubert of Chicago left 
$200,000. 492 

In the 60s a number of corporations had highly significant 
business ties with extremist groups. For many years the Boeing 
Company actively aided the ultras in their struggle for the “right 
to work.” General Motors worked in cooperation with the Na¬ 
tional Education Program. Both these companies, and many 
others too, showed films made by extremist organizations to their 
employees. In some industrial firms the management spread ultra¬ 
rightist anti-union propaganda among employees. George Benson 
delivered a lecture on the “Communist menace” to “free enter¬ 
prise” before industry magnates in Chicago. The Allen Bradley 
Company worked openly with the Birch Society; Allen Bradley 
himself promoted a meeting in Milwaukee at which Robert Welch 
appeared. Cherokee Textile Mills of Tennessee regularly placed 
advertisements in American Opinion , the organ of the Birch So- 

- . 4U 

ciety. 

In assessing the social forces that sustain the ultras it must 
be kept in mind that although a part of capital has been forced 
to grant working people a modicum of rights, and to reconcile 
itself to government regulation of social and economic relations, 
these concessions remain undesirable from capital’s own point of 
view. This is why a number of the largest monopolies, while in 
everyday practice recognizing unions, the collective bargaining 
system, social legislation, and current tax policy, nonetheless fi¬ 
nance ultra-rightist organizations that campaign vehemently 
against the unions and the government’s social policies. Many 
companies make their contributions anonymously. 1 " 1 And so it 
is quite possible for the ultras to have more support that the 
available data would indicate. This support gives the right-ex¬ 
tremist movement its vital force; this is the source from which 
it may recruit fresh allies. 

The nucleus of today’s ultra-rightist movement is made up 
of prosperous businessmen, members of the so-called upper mid- 
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die class, redred officers, and elderly ladies from the moneyed 
aristocracy. 495 (The leaders of rightist organizations are not re¬ 
presentatives of the giant corporations; most of them are mid¬ 
dle-sized businessmen. And most of the people who attend the 
meedngs also belong to the middle levels of society. Thus 
the Birch Society and organizations like it are supported by rela¬ 
tively well educated and well-to-do citizens. In the main they 
are owners of family businesses and successful self-employed peo¬ 
ple. They are the prime force behind the right-extremist move¬ 
ment."" 

Studies by American authors show that while 50 percent of all 
Americans were making less than $6,000 a year in 1964, only 
14 percent of the Birch Society’s members nationally, and none of 
them in California, fell into this category. Conversely, only 4 
percent of all Americans reported incomes of $15,000 or more, 
while 22 percent of Birchers nationally, and 40 percent in Ca¬ 
lifornia, had such incomes. In the mid 60s 22 percent of all 
Americans had at least some college education; the figure for the 
Birch Society nationally was 63 percent, in Michigan 66 percent, 
and in California 74 percent. Fully 78 percent of Christian Cru¬ 
sade’s members in California fell into this category. On the whole 
the supporters of Senator McCarthy came from a lower stratum 
of society than the right radicals of the 60s. 497 

The least affluent of today’s ultras are the racists and funda¬ 
mentalists. Half of the members of the racist, fundamentalist 
Portland Freedom Center earned less that $4,500 a year; by 
contrast, only 10 percent of the Birchers earned less than 
$4,000."“ But these figures do not mean that all racists and fun¬ 
damentalists come horn among the indigent. Twenty percent (in 
California, one third) of the Birch Society’s members are fun¬ 
damentalists; most of them (in California, the great majority) 
are well-off. 

The mass base of the right-extremist movement is made up 
of the many strata of the petty bourgeoisie in small towns and 
rural areas. Richard Hofstadter rightly says that the extreme 
right is animated by the parochial conservatism of small busi¬ 
ness. 499 The growth of the petty bourgeoisie in the USA after the 
Second World War strengthened the individualist bias of its mem¬ 
bers in rural and urban areas alike; this was an important factor 
in the development of the ultra-rightist movement. Although the 
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petty bourgeoisie has undergone considerable erosion under im¬ 
perialism its absolute numbers increased significantly in the post¬ 
war USA. During the war, noted C. Wright Mills, “little for¬ 
tunes became big and many new little ones were created.” 500 

In 1972, 9.2 million, or 94 percent, of the USA’s 9.7 million 

corporations were small businesses. Each year the number of small 

businesses in the USA grows by some 50,000 (350,000 to 400,000 

businesses are formed, and 300,000 to 350,000 are discontinued). 

Nearly 60 percent of all workers are employed by small busines- 
001 
ses. 

Some of the USA’s small businessmen are people whom the 
favorable economic situation of the war and postwar years enabled 
to amass the small amount of capital they needed to get start¬ 
ed.* For them the main goal was to keep the status they had at¬ 
tained. The boom of the war and postwar years breathed new 
life into the creed of “individual opportunity”; it brought the 
interests of the thriving petty bourgeoisie into conflict with those 
of the working class. This was the objective factor behind the 
breakup of the popular coalition that had backed the New Deal 
in the 30s. 

The new property owners were openly hostile to the collective 
bargaining system and to government proposals for what they 
called “socialist” measures: a minimum wage, social insurance, 
increased allocations for education and so on. Any advocacy 
of changes that would bring a reduction in their profits, or any 
criticism of the existing social system, even from a reformist po¬ 
sition, was regarded as a betrayal of Americanism. “The polit¬ 
ical aim of the petty right formed among the new upper classes 
of the small cities,” wrote C. Wright Mills, “is the destruction 
of the legislative achievements of the New and Fair Deals.”*” 
And so all the property owners’ anger and hatred was directed 
against the advocates of reform. 

Official anticommunist propaganda was quite effective under 
such conditions. It struck a responsive chord among the USA’s 
prosperous petty bourgeoisie; they became active proponents of 


* In 1944 Americans had some $35 biilion in personal savings; in 
1945-46, 1.5 million new commercial and industrial concerns came into 
being. 902 
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anticommunist ideology. The fear generated by an imaginary So¬ 
viet threat, and the strengthening of the property-holding ethic 
among many Americans were of enormous importance in reorient¬ 
ing public opinion in the USA after the Second World War: in 
the 30s there was much ill will toward big capital, which had 
brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy; in the postwar 
years the ruling cliques succeeded in diverting the at¬ 
tention of some segments of society toward the “communist 
menace.” 

The upsurge of individualism in the USA brought about by 
the rapid growth of the petty bourgeoisie during and after the 
war coincided with the collapse of obsolete social institutions in 
various parts of the world. This no doubt had an effect on the 
political behavior of the thriving petty bourgeoisie. In these 
years the impassioned talk about “Americanism” and “patriotism” 
carried with it, more clearly than ever before, a social import: 
these words were being used as synonyms for anticommunism. 
In a number of states where the petty bourgeoisie had consider¬ 
able influence politicians associated with the New Deal were 
voted out. In particular, Robert M. La Follette, Jr., who had 
once enjoyed the boundless confidence of his constituents, was 
defeated in 1946 by McCarthy, at that time an unknown. 

In the USA today, as in any developed capitalist country, an 
objective antagonism exists between the interests of big mo¬ 
nopoly capital and those of the petty bourgeoisie. Thus it comes 
as no surprise that anti-monopolist feeling is widespread among 
the USA’s petty bourgeoisie. Furthermore the petty bourgeoisie 
harbors a traditional mistrust of the federal government, which 
it rightly believes stands for the interests of the monopolies. For 
example, 51 percent of all government contracts awarded dur¬ 
ing the Second World War went to thirty-three of the largest 
corporations. Between July 1950 and the end of 1951 one hun¬ 
dred of the most powerful companies received $26,339 billion in 
government contracts—59.9 percent of the total value of con¬ 
tracts awarded.The machinery of state-monopolism, which 
came about through a merger of the financial elite with govern¬ 
ment, destroys thousands of fortunes each year. It places an ever 
growing tax burden on property owners, while spiraling infla¬ 
tion eats away at their savings. Even under the comparatively 
favorable conditions of 1945-1948 nearly 30 percent of the busi- 
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nesses in the United States were discontinued; most of them, of 
course, were small businesses. 1 ' 3 

This state of affairs causes discontent. The anti-monopoly pro¬ 
tests of the USA’s petty bourgeoisie these days often take the 
form of a rightist diatribe against the whole system of modern 
bourgeois government, since faith in free enterprise and personal 
success remains strong in the minds of many Americans. But in 
fact for the vast majority of small property owners enterprise 
is no longer free. This is the age of the giant corporation, of 
computerization and automation. Greater and greater obstacles 
are rising up in the way of individual initiative and entrepre¬ 
neurial success; much depends on obtaining sophisticated and 
costly machinery. The transformation that the bourgeois social 
and economic structure has undergone in the USA since the end 
of the nineteenth century has made the once self-reliant small 
businessman the toy of the faceless power of the monopolies and 
of the giant federal bureaucracy, their close ally. He feels hopeless¬ 
ness, bafflement, and despair in the face of inimical forces to 
which he is a helpless victim. 

Under these circumstances the petty bourgeois’s petulant cries 
about free enterprise are an expression of his passionate desire 
to survive. This desire is strongest not during economic crises 
and depressions but in years of prosperity (such as the boom 
the USA enjoyed after the war), when the illusion of individual 
success is revived. At such times the petty bourgeois suffers with 
especial bitterness from the ruin of his hopes, and the accumu¬ 
lated disaffection bursts forth in assaults on individuals and or¬ 
ganizations that symbolize the hostile order. 

Robert Felix, Dean of the School of Medicine at St. Louis 
University, who has studied the psychology of right extremism, 
rightly notes that it springs from very real processes in the life 
of American society: the decay of the traditional way of life, 
the breakdown of personal ties, and the ironing out of national 
distinctions under the pressure of technology and the so-called 
mass culture.'*’ Often the individual’s alienation from society, 
his spiritual homelessness (so to speak), and his bewilderment 
among impersonal and alien forces find an outlet in extreme 
hostility and aggressiveness towards the people around him. In 
his book about the Birch Society Gerald Schomp, who was once 
its Florida state coordinator, says that he came to the ultra- 
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rightist camp because he was disappointed in the traditional 
means of seeking an illusory happiness, and did not (or could 
not) find a way of adapting to the system as it was. 507 

McCarthy and other leaders of the right turned such emo¬ 
tions against democratically-minded persons and progressive or¬ 
ganization, and also against their own political opponents in the 
government. 

Small business is a resolute foe of the unions; it has un¬ 
failingly supported every anti-union measure before Congress. 
Organizations such as the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, the National Woodwork Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Woodwork Jobbers’ Service Bureau, the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the National Foundry Association, 
and the Associated Industries of Minneapolis, the great majority 
of which spoke on behalf of small business, not only applauded the 
Taft-Hartley Act at Congressional hearings in 1953 but also sug¬ 
gested that the law’s anticommunist and anti-union provisions be 
strengthened. In particular they asked that states be given broad¬ 
er rights for fighting strikes, pickets, and solidarity boycotts, that 
“communist influence” in the unions be investigated by the Sub¬ 
versive Activities Control Board rather than the National La¬ 
bor Relations Board, that closed shop agreements, and all other 
such agreements on union rights, be nullified, that employers’ 
right to stage lockouts be restored, and that nationwide strikes 
and collective bargaining for entire industries be restricted or 
forbidden. 508 

Small business directly aided McCarthyism, and later the 
ultras, with its adamant resistance to every sort of social and eco¬ 
nomic measure—whether wider rights for unions, fair hiring 
practices, a higher minimum wage, a shorter work day, or so¬ 
cial insurance. 

In 1949 F. Virkus, speaking for the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations, anticipated McCarthy’s accusations 
against the Truman administration; he declared that if the Re¬ 
publicans did not win in the upcoming elections the US Congress 
would be full of workers, controlled by Communists, in 1950, and 
that a representative of labor or a socialist, in deed if not in name, 
would become president in 1952.' 08 

The National Federation of Independent Business, an influen¬ 
tial organization of small businessmen, was founded in 1943; it 
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has about 300,000 members. It maintains an office in Washing¬ 
ton, which acts as a Congressional lobby. The federation’s chief 
aims are to strengthen anti-trust legislation, limit the might of 
the unions and the federal government, and work out legislative 
measures to help small business, which in its view is virtually 
the sole legitimate form of government interference in the econ¬ 
omy. 

Small business is opposed to the federal government and the 
monopolies, on the one hand, and to the unions, on the other. It 
is also inclined to regard these two forces as allies. Small business 
believes not only that its troubles are due to collusion against it 
between the monopolies and the government (which is true 
enough) but also that workers’ organizations are parties to that 
collusion (which is false). It sees the recognition of unions by 
the government and the big corporations, the widespread practice 
of concluding labor contracts for entire branches of industry, 
laws establishing a minimum wage and a maximum work day, 
and various other social programs as proof positive that the in¬ 
terests of the government, the monopolies, and the unions are 
identical. R. Harland Shaw, one of the leaders of the Conference 
of American Small Business Organizations, publicly declared that 

big business is the partner of big labor unions and big govern- 
. 810 

ment. 

In the early 50s court proceedings were instituted on be¬ 
half of small business against several electronics corporations that 
had allegedly conspired with unions to create an illegal monop¬ 
oly. Between January 1951 and June 1952 thirty-one suits in¬ 
volving “conspiracies” between labor and management were 
brought to court.' 11 

The anti-monopoly bias of the petty bourgeoisie, together 
with its fierce opposition to the unions and to government so¬ 
cial and economic programs, enabled the ultras to rally a consid¬ 
erable number of its members to their banner, thus creating a 
mass movement. 

Some farmers joined the urban petty bourgeoisie in backing Mc¬ 
Carthy and the right. In considering relations between farmers 
and the right it must be kept in mind that in the USA farmers 
are dying out as a social group. Each year tens of thousands of 
them, overwhelmed by the competition, give up farming and move 
to the city. In 1933, 20 percent of America’s population lived on 
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farms; in 1973, 5 percent. Between 1948 and 1973 the number 
of farms dropped from 5,803,000 to 2,844,000. Iu In the USA 
agriculture has become an industry; it is no longer an individual 
enterprise. The family farm, with its few hundred acres, has 
proved unable to compete successfully with vast farms equipped 
with highly productive and expensive machinery. The postwar 
years were particularly bad: despite significant advances in farm 
technology, animal husbandry, and land cultivation the average 
net income of a single farm remained almost unchanged through¬ 
out the 50s ($2,273 in 1950, $2,796 in 1960). In the 60s farm 
incomes grew 1.7-fold, the average reaching $4,750 for a single 
farm.' 1 ’ In every case these incomes were less than the average 
subsistence wage. Every measure the government took in these 
years to stabilize farm prices was ineffective; this created a degree 
of skepticism among farmers toward federal government poli¬ 
cies. In the 50s and 60s the idea of returning to a free market 
economy and doing away with all government farm programs 
gained wide popularity. 

In the years after the war such ideas were energetically pro¬ 
moted by the largest farmers’ organization, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The federation mainly represented big com¬ 
mercial farms, whose owners opposed all forms of government in¬ 
terference in agriculture. Many of them were fanatical believers 
in free-market competition.' 1 * The federation’s president, Allan 
B. Kline, wrote in the American Agriculturalist, its journal, that 
some means must be found to stop the trend toward govern¬ 
ment control of the economy. “We believe . . . farmers, properly 
informed and educated ... can do a better and more profitable 
job of producing this country’s food and fibre than could be done 
under a system of bureaucratic regulation of agriculture.”' 1 ' 

The federation agrees with the ultras on many questions. It 
favors making anti-trust laws applicable to unions, and adopt¬ 
ing so-called right-to-work laws, which are directed against the 
unions’ very existence. It stands with the rightists against legisla¬ 
tion providing social insurance and against unemployment in¬ 
surance, federal aid to education, and government subsidies for 
health care. Like McCarthy’s backers and the right extremists 
of today, the federation argues that the federal government has 
usurped the rights and powers of the states. The second largest 
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farmers’ organization, the National Grange, falls into line with 
the federation on many of these issues. The Grange’s point of 
view was articulated by A. S. Gross, one of its leaders, who spoke 
out against workers’ demands for higher wages, against an in¬ 
crease in unemployment benefits, and against the strike move- 

, BIO 

ment. 

McCarthyism’s numerous exposes of “communism” in the gov¬ 
ernment, and those of the rightists of the 60s, appealed to many 
among the petty and middle bourgeoisie; in their minds big gov¬ 
ernment is associated with socialism. 

McCarthy’s popularity with some parts of the petty bourgeoisie 
was in no little measure due to the fact that he himself belonged 
to that segment of society. McCarthy grew up in the family of a 
Catholic farmer, an immigrant from Ireland. Many farmers saw 
him as one of their own, as the embodiment of an enterprising 
man of the people. He had risen from a simple farmer to an all- 
powerful senator who could challenge the president himself; he 
seemed to be a living advertisement and practical confirmation 
of the ideals of “equal opportunity.” 

McCarthy’s Catholicism was another important factor. Most 
of the USA’s Catholics were people on the lowest rungs of the 
social ladder. In the recent past they had been poor immigrants 
from Catholic countries; Protestants of English descent continued 
to look on them as less than full Americans. As a rule the great 
masses of Catholics that concentrated in the USA’s big industri¬ 
al centers made up the least prosperous part of the population. 
McCarthy knew how to appeal to the victims of religious and na¬ 
tional bigotry. And the policy of militant anticommunism formu¬ 
lated by Pius XII and vigorously put into practice by the USA’s 
prelates ensured McCarthy of the support of the country’s Cath¬ 
olics. 

The rightists pretend to speak in the name of the ordinary 
people of the USA, and pose as radical critics of the monopolies 
and the government. Almost any rightist document contains words 
in defense of the Constitution, and angry protests against the 
abuse of power by the government bureaucracy. An example is the 
Sharon Statement, the programmatic document of the Young 
Americans for Freedom. In 1969 the Liberty Lobby, one of the 
most active ultra-rightist organizations, published a report criti¬ 
cizing the USA’s tax system, 1 "' and showing how it lets multimil- 
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lionaires shirk paying taxes and places the burden on the mid¬ 
dle strata of society. 

The ultras’ battle against high taxes and government “waste” 
is conducted in a form that follows logically from their general 
principles. They believe that limiting the government’s power 
to tax would put an end to spending for the social and econom¬ 
ic needs of working people. It is motives like these, rather than any 
sort of altruism, that inspire the ultras in their struggle with the 
“Washington bureaucracy” and its “spendthrift policies.” 

Barry Goldwater, the ultras’ presidential candidate in 1964, 
has often resorted to demagogic attacks on the government and 
the monopolies to win votes. On May 3, 1958, in Prescott, Ari¬ 
zona, he spoke of a “growing concentration of power in the bu¬ 
siness community” of industrial America, and noted that “the 
tax structure of the last 25 years has contributed tremendously” 
to this process. “Power is an intoxicant,” the senator said. “It 
gives its possessor a feeling of omnipotence, it shouts down crit¬ 
icism, it dismisses failure contemptuously, it refuses to admit 
mistakes, it denies the dignity and importance of the individual.” 
He continued: “If we follow the trend of the past 25 years, the 
independent businessman will disappear to be replaced by a man¬ 
agerial class operating the properties of gigantic corporate 
structures. The independent craftsman will disappear to become 
a number in the union organization.”™ Goldwater told his audi¬ 
ence that he was almost entirely in agreement with Robert La 
Follette, and practically so with Thomas Jefferson, whom he 
contrasted with the modern liberals. John Tower, another leader 
of the ultras, also makes repeated references to Jefferson in his 
Program for Conservatives, and depicts the ultras’ position as 
being in keeping with the views of that great democrat.™ 

It is not by chance that ultra-rightist ideologues and politi¬ 
cians invoke the name of Jefferson. For a large part of the USA’s 
petty bourgeoisie, which is still under the spell of illusions about 
free enterprise, the preindustrial America of Jefferson remains to 
this day the ideal—a land of small, independent manufacturers, 
each the master of his fate. But in the USA today, where only 
the giant monopolies flourish, free enterprise by independent 
businessmen is in danger of extinction. Under the yoke of mod¬ 
ern government and the monopolies denying that society 
can progress outside the framework of capitalism, the petty bour- 
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geoisie tends to look to the right for its salvation. It denounces 
big government, big business, the unions, and the whole system 
of modern bourgeois government, and upholds an ideal that is 
essentially utopian and reactionary—a return to the preindus¬ 
trial age. The unorganized strength of the petty bourgeoisie found 
expression in McCarthyism and the ultra-rightist movement of 
the 60s. 

Like the politicians of the ultra-right, major groups of monop¬ 
olists in the South and West tend the fires of “outraged indi¬ 
vidualism” among property owners, and skillfully direct it against 
their own competitors on Wall Street. Their use of the slogans 
of free enterprise is sheer demagoguery; it is intended to rally 
confused and angry people around ultra-rightist leaders such as 
McCarthy, Gold water, and Wallace. In the 50s and 60s the 
forces of reaction turned a significant part of the USA’s petty 
bourgeoisie into rabid anticommunists by appealing to their prop¬ 
erty-holding instincts and individualism. 

Certain segments of the working class have also fallen under 
the influence of the ultras. This is partly because McCarthy, 
Goldwater, and Wallace have all portrayed themselves as virtual¬ 
ly the best friends of the working man. 

Although McCarthy was on the whole very favorably inclined 
toward employers, and relied on the support of those business 
circles most hostile to the unions, he nonetheless spoke repeatedly 
in public of defending workers’ organizations from “hard-headed, 
short-sighted men in industry.” Moreover he tried to accuse Ro¬ 
bert La Follette, Jr., his Republican rival in the 1964 election, 
of being anti-union." 20 

For some time a certain number of unionized workers were 
taken in by McCarthy’s tactics. In November 1952, for example, 
workers in six of Milwaukee’s electoral districts gave him their 
votes." 21 The illusions that some segments of the working class 
had about McCarthy were also fostered by the AFL, as was 
mentioned earlier in this book. The staunchest support came 
from the Building and Construction Trades Department (AFL), 
whose publications for July and August 1953 carried articles 
defending McCarthy and McCarthyism—this at a time when 
even the most conservative unions had turned away from him. 
McCarthyism had more influence among non-union workers, es¬ 
pecially among Catholics from Italy and Eastern Europe.' 22 
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The rightward drift of certain groups within the American 
proletariat can also be traced to their disenchantment with the 
policies of the ruling cliques, which have proved unable to re¬ 
solve pressing social problems. This has helped the right to dis¬ 
credit the politics of social reform and to draw indigent people 
into its ranks. 

The ultras’ extreme social and economic conservatism is ut¬ 
terly at odds with the vital needs of working people. The gap 
is so wide that union boss George Meany, who is by no means a 
progressive himself, compared Goldwater to Hitler.”’ 3 

Nonetheless the position of certain segments of the working 
class was not unified during the upsurge of the mass democratic 
movement in the 60s and 70s. There were many factors behind 
this. The favorable wartime economic climate of those and of 
preceding years had given rise to a whole generation of work¬ 
ers whose livelihood was closely connected with military produc¬ 
tion. To end the war in Vietnam and cut military output—as 
was being demanded at mass demonstrations—would be to threat¬ 
en the prosperity of this category of working people. Given this 
circumstance the warlike pronouncements of the spokesmen for 
the military-industrial complex and the demagoguery of Gold- 
water, and especially of Wallace, were bound to have some effect. 

A part of the working class thus remained impassive in the 
face of the threat from the right, and some of its members even 
became involved in the political campaigns of the ultras. There 
is one more factor behind this that must not be overlooked. 

Union members are in a minority among the USA’s working 
class. There were eighty million workers in the country in the 
early seventies; only twenty million of them belonged to unions. 524 
What is more, there was a downward trend in the proportion of 
unionized workers between 1970 and 1972. In nineteen states, 
mostly in the West and South, “right-to-work” laws are still in 
force. Unions have no real influence on the local political climate 
in these states. Moreover the right, by constant, active propa¬ 
ganda, is winning over a certain number of workers, both union¬ 
ized and non-unionized. As in the past the decisive factor in 
bringing about such unnatural alliances is the extraordinary ideo¬ 
logical disorientation of the working masses in the USA, which 
results from the course of class cooperation, racism, and national¬ 
ism that the collaborationist bosses of the American unions sys- 
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tematically pursue. It divides the USA’s working class into hostile 
groups, which remain under the ideological sway of the bour¬ 
geoisie. This state of affairs is due to temporary factors, however, 
and cannot create a lasting unity of the classes: the social po¬ 
sitions of the bourgeoisie and the working class are diametrical¬ 
ly opposed. 
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